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CHAPTER 1 



OVERVIEW OF INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSES 
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when the City University of New York embarked upon its 
open admissions program # a great deal of controversy sur-" 
rounded it* Some thought it was an ill-advised policy which 
could only result in failurap Others viewed it as one of the 
most humane and innovative eKperimentB in American higher 
education. Because of the controversy, and for sound educa-^ 
tional reasons as well/ it was evident that a research evalua^ 
tion would be required. 

To date there have been numerous studies deicribing 
the academic fate of open admissions students. That Lb , 
their grades ^ rates of progress, dropout and graduation 
phenomena have been described. Of considerable importance 
has been the discovery of wide variations among campuses 
in the academic aahievemant of their students. To what 
should we attribute these variations? Firsts they could 
be due simply to differencea in the types of students attend^ 
ing different colleges* Second^ they could be due to the 
impact of specific college programs which had been designed 
to implement the open atoissiona policy — perhaps the 
remedial programs or the ccunseling services had more positive 
affects at some colleges than at others (Of course, student 
achievement could be due to some con^lnation of the above 
two factors) , 
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One of the major aims of this research project is to 
assess the relative importance of individual and college 
prograin factors as determinants of academic outcomes. In 
order to complete such analyses it is necessary to have 
information on (1) Student performance i (2) Student 
backgrounds; (3) College open admissions progrM\s , All of 
these data have now been collected. 

The aim of this report is to present, for the first 
time^ detailed descriptions of the college open admissions 
programs. These descriptions are of importance for at least 
two reasons. First, they provide for the City University, 
and for the wider academic eonmunity, the first systematia 
presentation of how a major institution of higher education 
tried to deal with a^ shift from a selective to a free access 
admissions policy* Second, the data in this report provide 
the basis for assessment of the impact of college progr^s , 
and a specification of which (if any) programs had the 
greatest effect. 

It should be emphasized that although the evaluation of 
progrM impact is a major aim of the overall project, the 
evaluations themselves are not presented in this report * 
Rather, the descriptions provide one basis for carrying out 
these evaluations. Such work is now undsr way and will be 
presented in a forthcoming boolc. 
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BACKGRQUHp 

In the fall of 1970 the fifteen undergraduate campuses 
(8 four-year senior colleges and 7 two-year community col- 
leges) of the City University of New York (CUNY) embarked 
upon an open admissions program. Approximately 35,000 
freshmen matriculated at CUNY in that year as compared with 
about 19,000 in the fall of 1969. Most of this 84% increase 
was directly attributable to the nmv admissions policy under 
which all graduates of New York City high schools were guaran 
teed a place at one of the cainpuses, if they chose to come. 

To qualify for admission to one of thv^ senior colleges, 
a high school senior had to graduate either in the top half 
of the class or attain at least an 80 average. If neither 
of these criteria was met, the student could attend a cona- 
munity. college (with the guaranteed option of transferring 
to a senior college after attaining the conmunity college 
A. A. degree) . 

While open admissions programs are not new in American 
higher education (they go back to the last century) , the CUNY 
program was unique in several reapecta, and thus attracted 
national attention. First, the CUNY admissions criteria re- 
sulted in less stratification of ssnior and community college 
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populations than has been the case in other places* Second, 
open admissions programs elsewhere have been characterized 
by high attrition rates* At such colleges it is the obligation 
of the institution to provide access, but the responBibility 
for acadamic success lies alrnost exclusively with the student* 
At CU^Vt it is an explicit aim that the "revolving door" aspect 
of cpen admis&iDns should be avoided* In order to achieve 
this ^ while at the same time maintaining traditional academic 
standards^ the university developed compleK and ■massive pro- 
grams designed to improve the academic skills of students 
v/ith weaK preparation* The aim was to increase the probability 
that such stL-.dents would be able to pursue their studies success- 
fully. Thus, the CUNY program, to a significant degree i shifted 
the responsibility for academic success more toward the system* 

In short, the most striking feature of the CUNY policy 
was not simply the change in admissions criteria^ but rather, 
the instit utional adaptations that arose in response to the 
changed criteria. The purpose of this report is to describe 
these institutional responses in detail. 
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Overview of CUNY Decision -Making Structure 

The understanding of the open admissions prograni is 
dependent, in part, upon a comprehension of the administrative 
structure of the University. Prior to 1961 various campusei 
which now constitute CUNY were autonomous units. While each 
operated^ pro forma / under the aegis of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, they functioned in fact as in- 
dependent entities, submitting budget requests directly to 
the city and state, and having direct liaison with those public 
officials and agencies responsible for various services and 
resources w^hich they required. In 1961 these units became 
federated into one City University, Certain functions such 
as budget requests and negotiations, planning for physical 
plants, and some educational policy-making were then coor- 
dinated by a central administrative staff. Predictably, the 
new federated structure generated some conflict. On the one 
hand, the colleges desired to maintain as much autonomy as 
possible^ while on the other, the central adminiatration took 
an increasingly active role in attempting to bring more and 
more collage functions under its scrutiny, and in some areas, 
its control. Nevertheless, the CUNY system adheres more 
closely to a federated rather than highly centralized model. 
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In the spring of 1969 serious disturbances occurred at 
one campus. City College* The disturbancas were initiated 
largely by Black and Hispanic students^ along with soto faculty. 
This group felt that the admissions policy o£ the college 
effectively excluded the participation o£ larger numbers of 
the third world community. This was considered particularly 
anomalous in view of the fact that City College was physically 
located in Harlem* While the university did have a plan for 
a very stratified open admissions policy (essentially/ open 
admissions students would have gone to conmunity colleges) r 
beginning in falli 1975, neither the target date nor the type 
of plan were acceptable to the protesting group* Open admis-- 
sions in fall, 1970 at all campuses was an outcoine of negoti-^ 
ations between the dissident students and faculty and repre-- 
sentatives of the City College administration, the central 
administration, and the Board of Higher Education* 

The overall aims and guidelines for implementing open 
admissions were set by the Board of Higher Education* How- 
ever ^ these guidelines were never specified in detail* While 
every college was expected to develop a range of services 
designed to increase the success of the policy ^ the specific 
structuring of such services was determined essentially by 
the individual campuses. Nevertheless, each campus was expected 
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to submit to the central adininistratlon for review and dis- 
cussion^ its proposed implementation of the policy t 

Because CUNY is a federated rather than highly centralized 
university^ the initial structuring of open admissions services 
showed considerable diversity from aampus to campus. In effects 
there were fifteen open admissions programs* Because the CUNY 
effort was unprecedented in American higher education, the di-- 
versity was fortuitous. Over time^ different programs rnight have 
different types and degrees of impact on student educational out- 
comes^ Some outcomes would be considered more desirable than 
others. Insofar as these could be attributed to programs or 
specific components thereof, thie would furnish a praginatic 
basis for subsequent program modification at all CUNY campuses. 
Moreoverr since open access higher education is a national trend 
involving increasing numbers of poorly prepared students, data 
from the CUNY experiment can provide guidance for those con- 
templating such programs at other colleges. One major aim of 
this research is to contribute to this goal. 

Academic Characteristics of Open Admissions Students 

When CUNY made the decision to begin open admissions, it 
vas assumed that there would be a decline in the academic strength 
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of the entering students. If one considers the high school 
academic average (in college preparatory subjects) as a rough 
indicator of academic skills^ there is no doubt that this is 
true. Among the 1970 freshmen who enterad senior colleges^ 
about 401 would not have been admitted prior to open admis- 
sions. At the GOimunity colleges^ about 65% would not have 
been admitted prior to 1970. 

Further evidence regarding aeademic skills comes from 
standardised tests. In 1970 and 1971 graduating high school 
seniors took two forms of the Stanford Achievement Tests s 
(1) a test of reading skill and comprehension; (2) a test of 
numerical competence* The purpose of the testing was to pro-- 
vide the university with a preliminary estimate of the propor-- 
tions of entering freshmen who would need remedial services. 
In defining "need for remedial services"^ students ware classi 
fied as needing "Intensive" remediation^ "some" remediation or 
no remediation. Student! whose reading ecores placed them 
among the bottom 30% of ninth grade students were defined 
as needing intensive remadiation* Students whose scores 
placed them in the bottom 301 of college preparatory high 
school seniors were defined as needing some rernediation. 
Students above this cut-off point were not conalderad to 
need remediation. 
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For the math test (actually a junior high school level 
numerical computation test) a student who scored among the 
bottom 25% of end of year ninth graders was con^^Mered to 
need intensive remediation. A stuaeiit whose score was not 
higher than the 6 0th percentile for ena-of --ninth gr^e stu- 
dents was deemed in need of some reMdiation. In functional 
terms the rrath tests provided in assessment of whether a stu- 
dent had the minirnal nujnerlcal skills to complata ir^at col- 
lege QQurses {other than mathematics courses). Wow ex^ple 
a student in need of remediation might have difficulty read- 
ing and interpreting simple statistical tables or doing Bim- 
pie computations that might constitute part of the work in 
a sociology or psychology course. 

The test results are presented for the 1970 freshman 
class in Tables 1-^3, and for the 1971 class in Tables 4--6, 
These tables aescribe the proportion of students defined mm 
needing remediation in reading^ math, or either area. As 
the data show^ more than 60% of entering students showed 
the need for at least some remediatiori (Tables 3^6)* As 
one would expect , comiminity college students were much more 
likely than senior oollega students to need compensatQry 
work* In order to attain the goals which the University 
set for itself under the open admissions policy^ these stu-- 
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TABtE 1 

NEED FOR REMED^lAflON IN READING?' 
1910 Freshmen 







Neefi for 


Reinediatioii 






J_ ■! 1 III -l" - 

SENIOR COLLEGE'S 




Some 


Need 


Total N 




CCNY 


6 > 8% 


37.61 


5S,6% 


2, .3 71 




Barucn 


5 . 9 


43*3 


5 0.8 


l,,i30 




Hunter 


6.0 


34.2 


5,9.7 


2^430 




Lehman 


^ • 2 


3'3.8 


61.0 






Brooklyn 


3.2 


24. 3 


1 2 


J V Q 




Queens 


2.5 


23.1 


74«4 


2, Ml 




York 


5.2 


44,0 


50.8 


620 




John Jay 


11. Q 


44,9 


44,1 


363 




Senior Total 


A 

4 i o% 




63 5% 


1 4 r- 97 9 




COMMUNITY COLLEGES 












Staten leLand 


10.71 


48,4% 


40.8% 


i,4ii 




Bronx 


19.5 


52,0 


28.5 


1,128 




Queeneborough 


8, 3 


50.6 




0 I'd 




Kingsborough 


15. 3 


54,0 


30,7 


1,709 






21. 3 


57,2 


21.5 






NYCCC 


2S. 9 


54,1 


20.0 


1,771 




Community rotal 


16.0% 


52,4% 


31.5% 


9,466 




CUNY TOTAL 


9,2% 


39.7% 


51.11 


24,445 
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TABLE 2 

NEED FOR REMEDIATION IN MATH: 
1970 Freshmen 

Need for Remediation 



SENIOR COLLEGES 


Intense 


Some 


No Need 


Total N 


CCNY 


— ^ — . — -^..-^ 
17.7% 


2,0.6% 


61,7% 


2,371 


Baruch 


17.8 


24 .4 


57.8 


1,130 


Hun tar 


14., 9 


27 . 2 


57.9 


2,430 


Lehman 


1 "7 ^ 


25 a 


56, 7 


1 ,808 


Brooklyn 


7.9 


17.6 


74.5 


3,3Q>6 


Queeiis 


7.4 


16.4 


71., 2 


2,951 




17.9 


34.2 


47.9 


€20 




35. 8 


29.2 


35.0 


36 3 


Senior Total 


13.5'i 


21.91 


6 4. fit 


14 , 979 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 










St at all Island 


26.51 


35.4% 


3S,1% 


1,419 


BronK 


44.4 


32 . 1 


23.5 




Queensborough 


23.4 


36. S 


40.1 


2,314 


Kingsborough 


37, 4 


36 .7 


25.9 


1 t /US* 


Manhattan 


48.3 


33.0 


IS. 7 


1,054 


NYCCC 


50.1 


32 .0 


17,9 


1,771 


Community Total 


36.7% 


34 .6% 


28.7% 


9,465 


CUNY TOTAL 


22.5% 


26.8% 


50.71 


24,444 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENT NEEDING REMEDIATION IN READING, 
AND/OR MATH: 1970 FRESHMEN 

SENIOR COLLEGES % Total N 

^rjjy 55. 5 2,371 

Baruch 61-4 3-. 130 

Hunter 55.4 2,430 

Lehman 56.2 1,8®8 

Brooklyn 38.7 3,306 

Queens 36.5 2,951 

York 67.9 620 

John Jay 76. 3 36-3 

Senior Total 49' 6 14,979 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Staten Island 75.8 1,489 

Bronx 85.5 1,128 

Queensborough 75,8 2,314 

Kingaborough 86.0 1,709 

Manhattan ' 92.0 ^ 1,055 

NYCCC 92.2 1,771 

Conmunity Total 83.7 9,466 



CUNY TOTAL 62.8 24,445 
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NEED FOR REMEDIATION IN READING: 
1971 Freslunen 



Meed for Reitiediation 



SENIOR COLLEGES 


Intense 


Some 


No Need 


Total N 






10,6 


42.0 


47.3 


2595 




n 


6.8 


42.8 


50.4 


L163 






3.7 


35.3 


6 J.. 0 


1865 




Lato^r; 


4.9 


3S.8 


58.3 


1596 






3.9 


29.0 


67. 1 


2082 




Queens 


1 . S 


22 . 1 


/Q.J 


2467 




York 


4.3 


39.5 


56.2 


650 




John Jav 


■ S.8 


49.9 


40.3 


559 




Medqar Evers 


29.6 


50.0 


20.4 


162 




Senior Total 


5.8 


35.0 


59.2 


13,139 


— 


otfilwBn J,SJ-aIHii 


13.6 


54,1 


32,3 


647 




Bronx 


23.7 


55,4 


21.0 


997 




Queensborough 


9.3 


50,7 


39.9 


1 ,876 




Kingsborough 


21.3 


57.6 


21.1 


1,301 




Manhattan 


25. 9 


55, 3 


18,7 






NYCCC 


26.5 


55.5 


18.1* 


1,085 




Hostos 


39.5 


49.4 


11.0 


172 




LaCSuardia 


14.3 


52.2 


33.5 


230 




Community Total 


19.2 


54.2 


2$. 6 


7 ,029 




CUNY TOTAL 


10.4 


41,7 


47.? 


20,168 
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NEED FOR REIffiDIATION IN MATH 
1971 Frashmen 



Need for Remediation 



SENIOR COLLEGES Intense Some No Need Total N 





26 . 3 


27. 3 


46.4 


2,594 


Baruch 


14 . 0 


26. 5 


59,5 ' 


1,163 


Hunter 


16.5 


30.6 


52.8 


1„864 


Lehman 


16.5 


29. 9 


53.6 


1,596 


Brooklyn 


10.0 


22.3 


67.6 


2,082 


Queens 


7.7 


20. 0 


72.3 


2,466 


York 


20,8 


28. 0 


11.2 


650 


John Jay 


39.2 


32. 2 


28.6 


559 


Medgar Ever a 


50.0 


32.7 


17.3 


162 



Senior Total 17.1 26,2 56.7 13,136 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Staten Island 


34.9 


34. 0 


31.2 


648 


Bronx 


53.2 


29.9 


16.9 


998 


Queeneborough 


27.7 


37.1 


35.2 


1,877 


Kingsborough 


36.2 


36 .1 


27.8 


1,300 


Manhattan 


60.5 


25.4 


14.1 


721 


NYCCC 


54 .8 


29.8 


15.4 


1,086 


Hostoa 


76.2 


18.0 


5.8 


172 


LaGuardia 


37.0 


36.1 


27.0 


230 



Community Total 42,6 32.8 24.7 7,032 



CUNY TOTAL 26.0 28.5 45.5 20^168 
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TABLE 6 

PERCENT NEEDING REMEDIATION IN READING 
AND/OR MATH: 19 71 FRESHMEN 



SENIOR COLLEGES 


% 


Total N 


CCNY 


68.1 


2,595 


Baruch 


60.1 


1,163 


Hunter 


60.4 


1,865 


Lehman 


58.1 


1,596 


Brooklyn 


46 .0 


2 ,082 


Queens 


37.5 


2 ,467 


York 


63.2 


650 


John Jay 


79.2 


559 


M. Evers 


90.1 


162 



Senior Total 


56.3 


13,139 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 






Staten Island 


82.4 


648 


Bronx 


91.0 


998 


Queensborough 


78.0 


1,877 


Kingsborough 


88.8 


1,301 


Manhattan 


93.5 


721 


NYCCC 


92.0 


1,086 


Hostos 


97.7 


172 


LaGuardia 


82.6 


230 


Community Total 


86.6 


7,033 


CUNY TOTAL 


56.9 


20,172 
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dents constituted a major challenge. To the extent that 
their academic skills could be improved , the probability 
would be increased that such students would then be able 
to complete successfully a course of study leading to a 
degree. The development of open admissions services on 
every campus embodied an attempt to respond to this challenga 

Overview of Open Admissions Services 

It is worth reiterating that the CUNY open admissions 
policy was ^ at the outset, far more than just a new set of 
admissioni criteria* It involved a complex and large scale 
set of institutional responses designed to avoid high attri* 
tion rates, maintain academic standards, and improve the 
academic skills of inadequately prepared students. 

In attempting to reach these goals , what kinds of aer- 
vices were involved? Included were the following; (1) The 
process of application, admission, and allocationi (2) Evalua- 
tions of incoming freshmen i (3) Program planning and orianta^ 
tion; (4) Remedial/compensatory work^ (5) Counseling services* 
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These institutional services and processes were not nevf 

or unique in the sense that they eKisted only as a response 

to the aims of open admissions. Indeed^ all exist at least 

to some degree on college campuses everywhere. What was 
* 

unique about them in the open admissions setting was the 
manner in which the various services were structured, related 
to one another, and delivered to the student. 

Each of the general areas is now described in greater 
detail. 

APPLICATION, ADMISSION r AND ALLOCATION 

In their senior year students may apply for admission 
to the university (there are some students from high schools 
outside o£ New York City who apply ^ but this is a relatively 
small number)'. In the ovarwhelming majority of cases, students ' 
applications are processed not by the specific college or 
colleges which they wish to attend^ but rather, by a central 
applications processing office which asks each applicant 
to choose siK colleges which ha wishes to attend # in rank 
order of preference. Through a computer procedure, students 
are allocated to one of their chosen colleges. An illustration 
of how this procedure operated when open admissions began is 
as follows I if, on the basis of high school average and/or 
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high school rank the student qualified for a senior college, 
and in fact desired to attend such a college, he was initially 
entered into the pool of applicants who indicated that a 
given coilege v/as their first choice. The students were then 
ordered according to high schooi average , and the number of 
spaces available were filled on this basis. Students not 
admitted to their first choice college after this initial 
procedure were entered into the applicant pool for their 
second choice college and the procedure began again. 

When the process was completed , students were notified 
of their acceptance at one of the colleges of their choice* 
While 80% of students were admitted to either their first 
or second choice college, there was considerable variation 
in the "attractiveness" of colleges* At the most popular 
colleges, admission was more competitive. As a result # these 
schools tended to have a snialler proportion of open admissions 
students than the less popular institutions* Another conse-- 
quence was that colleges varied considerably in their ethnic 
and socio-aconomic composition, even though the university 
as a whole eKhibited a significant increase in the proper^ 
tions of minority group students and students from lower 
sociO'^economic levels. The magnitude of the open admissions 
challenge thus varied from college-to college • After the 
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initial year of open admissions , soma effort was made to 
intervene in the allocation process ^ so that every college 
would participate more fully in the open admissions effort. 
Nevertheless I the basic allocation process and its conse- 
quences^ remains as described above, 

EVALUATIONS OF INCOMING FRESHMEN 

The next stage in the institutional processing of the" 
students generally took place during the spring and summer 
prior to ma'triculation in the coming fall* Colleges developed 
various procedures by which students were evaluated with regard 
to academic skills, interests, and other data used for the 
initial planning of academic programs. One of the prime 
purposes of this pre-entry evaluation was to identify those 
students in need of compensatory or remedial workw 

Colleges managed the initial processing in different 
ways. At some ^ the students came through in large groups. 
At this point the campus resembled an Army induction center • 
At others^ the groups were smaller. At still others ^ the 
students were run through initially in large groups, but 
were^ at various points, broken into smaller groups for 
orientation purposes. 
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Different types of assessment f ocedures were used, 
either alone or in combination. The simplest approach 
was to eKamine the high school record in order to assess 
the extent of preparation in different areas. On some 
CUNY campuses the need for remedial or compensatory work 
was indicated if the high school record showed that certain 
courses were never taken. Thus, a student who had not 
taken high school algebra would be defined as needing addi-- 
tional preparatory work in mathematics. Considered in this 
way, the high school record is an indicator of exposure , 
but not necessarily achievement. 

Another assessment procedure involved the administration 
of tests. Some campuses used standardized tests with national 
norms. When such tests were administered, cut^^points were 
defined to identify students needing additional work. Other 
campuses used locally constructed tests*. 

In the English area, the incoming student was often 
asked to produce a writing sample. This sample was evaluated 
by one or more menders of the faculty (in the English depart'- 
ment and/or other department) in order to identify students 
in need of additional work in writing. 
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While mathematics^ reading and English composition 
skills were the areas most frequently assessed, some colleges 
evaluated students in other fields as well. 

On the basis of these assessments^ information for each 
student was collated and provided a basis for program planning. 
It should be noted, however, that the rapidity and efficiency 
with which this was dona varied from campus to campus. Over- 
all, these procedures were carried out more efficiently with 
the 1972 freshman class than was the case for the 1970 group* 

PROGRAM PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 

Subsequent to the initial evaluation procedure, the 
resulting individual student data were supposed to be collated 
and transmitted to the persons representing the collage who 
were responsible for helping studexitts to plmn an initial 
academic program* Typically, the student was asked to return 
to the campus for a second visit in order to accomplish this. 
The individual responsible for working with the student was 
usually a faculty member, or a member of the counseling staff. 
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Campuses developed a set of guidelines for program plan- 
ning. There was variation in the explicitness of these guide- 
lines. At one extreme were campuses where the guidelines were 
very clearly specified (usually in writing) , and the function 
of the advisor or counselor was to apply them to the individual 
case. In this instance the advisor had relatively little dis- 
cretion in program planning. At the other extreme would be 
the case where there were no formal specifications and the 
advisor had considerable discretion in helping the student 
plan the program. 

Outcomes of the program planning process may be described 
in terms of at least three critical dimensions. First, based 
upon the evaluation of the high scool record, test scores, 
and the like, the student may have registered for remedial •- 
compensatory work. Second, there were courses which some 
campuses considered to be overly difficult in the freshman 
year for students defined as poorly prepared. These might 
be courses in natural science, mathematics, English, and/or 
social science. On some campuses students were advised to 
avoid such courses. On others, they were prohibited from 
registering for them. Third, there were some campuses where 
students with weak academic credentials were advised to re- 
gister for a reduced credit load. 
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Usually the reduced credit load was simply a logical 
outcome of taking remedial courses which offered little or 
no credit. In this event the student was registered for 
fewer credits, but in terms of actual hours in the class- 
room, he may have spent as many or even more than the student 
who took no remedial courses. Occasionally the reduced credit 
load was, at least in part, independent of placement in com- 
pensatory courses. The rationale behind the reduced credit 
load is simply that the chances for academic success among 
students with weak academic backgrounds will be increased 
if they are eased more gradually into the mainstream of col- 
lege work. . 

It is of importance to note that whatever may have been 
the formal design of the student assessment and program plan- 
ning processes, campuses varied in the effectiveness with 
which the design was implemented. Certainly, during the ini- 
tial year of open admissions there were students whose programs 
were not consistent with the guidelines which may have been 
developed by the college. This was due to several factors. 
First, some campuses were unable, for administrative and/or 
funding reasons, to add the sections and additional faculty 
necessary to the full implementation o£ compensatory services. 
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Second, there were instances where the processing of 
assessment tests was not completed at the time when the data 
were required for the scheduled program planning session. 
In such cases advisors simply had to "play it by ear," 

Th: d, certain types of organizationl strains may have 
been responsible for less than full delivery of supportive 
services* For eKample ^ at one campus the evaluation and 
student assessment functions were the responsibility of one 
unit of the college, while the actual academic advising and 
program planning remained the responsibility o£ faculty. In 
this case faculty were not committed to implementing program 
planning guidelines, because these were perceived as conflict'- 
ing with departmental interests. That is, to place significant 
numbers of students in compensatory courses, and to SKclude 
them from certain departmental offerings, carried with it 
the possibility of lower than usual enrollments in certain 
departments and in certain courses. 

Keeping in mind these organizational limitations which 
sometimes interfered with the delivery of services to all 
students defined as needing them, the outcome of the program 
planning process may be seen as initially directing students 
along one of two major pathways* First, many students were 
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initially programmed in the "traditional" fashion. Such stu- 
dents were not ftaking compensatory work, nor were they taking 
reduced credit loads, nor were they excluded from taking any 
specific courses as a result of the initial evaluation of 
their academic backgrounds. In short, they were processed 
as traditional college students (Of course, some students 
with weak preparation were inappropriately placed in this 
trajectory) - 

A second pathway is what may be called the "supportive." 
Any or all of the following features would characterize this 
trajectory; (1) being registered for compensatory course 
work; (2) taking a reduced credit load; (3) being excluded 
from certain types of courses, whether this occurred as a 
matter of advice to the student or whether it was mandatory. 



SUPPORT SERVICES, I: STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 

As we have noted earlier, the initial open admissions 
guidelines developed by the Board of Higher Education (in 
cooperation with the colleges) specified that each campus 
should develop services whose aim was to Increase undttrpre- 
pared students* chances for academic success. Beyond this 
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qeneral mandate^ each campus had considerable autonomy in 
impl^mcntinq the guidelin&s. This resulted in considerable 
program diversity. 

We now prasent the generic dimansions by which programs 
on each campus may be described. The two essentis:! types of 
services designed to improve students* chances for academic 
success are (1) remedial-compensatory programs and (2) counsel-- 
inu. While the two are inter-related on many campuses, for ex-- 
pository purposes we shall consider themi independently* The 
remedial-compensatory programs are considered first. 

Clarif ication of the Remedial-Compensatory Concept . 

We have been using the terms "remedial** and ^^compensatory" 
interchangeably^ In fact, we treat them as conceptually equi- 
valent. However, the campuses do not necessarily use the terms 
in this manner. At the colleges, terms such as "remedial 
"compensatory", and "developmental" are used, but they have 
no uniform itteaning. Nevertheless, the choice of terminology 
may reveal something about the attitudes of a college toward 
the services offered and toward the students receiving them. 
For example, the term "remedial" may be viewed by some as 
stigmatizing, since it explicitly defines the student as in- 
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adequate and may be viewed as implying that this is, somehow, 
the fault of the student. Other terminology is not considered 
to have this meaning. 

We shall use the terms interchangeably and in the follow- 
ing general sense: They simply refer to any kind of course 
or related service designed to improve academic skills. 



Characteristics of Compensatory Programs 

There are several significant dimensions which may be used 
to describe, summarize, and compare compensatory services on 
each campus. VJe briefly describe these. 

1. Mandatory versus Voluntary Placement . After the 
pre-entry evaluation of a student, he may have registered for 
compensatory work. On some campuses the student had little 
or no choice in this decision. On the basis of the high 
school record, teat scores and other data, it simply was 
college policy that he be placed in compensatory coursework. 
At the other extreme, such placement could be voluntary. In 
this instance the counselor or faculty advisor indicated to 
a student that compensatory work would be helpful to his 
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succass in colleqe, but the student could choose to reject- 
such advice. While this dimension is described as if it 
were a dichotomy, in fact there were degrees of "voluntari- 
ness". The efforts of the counselor or faculty advisor to 
persuade the student could vary from mild to very active. 

2. Credit versus No Credit . On some campuses it was 
a policv that no compensatory courses carried credit. At 
otner colleges credit, was given in some areas (e.g., writing), 
but not in others (e.g., mathematics). In a non-credit 
course a student might have been expected to spend as m.uch 
aa five or six hours per week in class. The rationale was 
simply that to raise students' academic skills involved 
v/ork that should have been covered and mastered in high 
school, and that it was inappropriate to grant credit for 
such work. Whether to give credit is an issue which generated 
controversy among faculty, students and administrators on 
many campuses. Those who advocated credit for compensatory 
work argued that it is very difficult to motivate students 
if they are asked to spend several hours per week in a course 
which does not generate any credit. Therefore, it was argued, 
the chances that a student's skill level will improve are 
increased if at least some credit is carried. It was also 
argued that in the case of students who were taking two or 
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three remedial courses, the consequence could be that as 
many as fifteen hours per week might be spent in class, 
with no possibility of earning credit. This could have 
demoralized students, leading to a greater likelihood o£ 
drop-out - quite the opposite of what was intended under 
open adr.issions, 

3. Variations in Course Duration . At some campuses 
students were placed in compensatory courses which, from the 
content point of view, were considered to be clearly at the 
college level. For example, underprepared students at some 
campuses were placed in English composition courses which 
covered the same material that a well prepared student would 
cover. However, what was "compensatory" about them is that 
rather than meeting for the standard 3 hours per week, the 
course met for 6 hours. Similarly, a one semester course 
might be stretched out over two semesters. In short, the 
pace at which material was covered was slowed down signifi- 
cantly. Under such a compensatory concept, credit was given 
e.g., the 6 hour or two semester course received the same 3 
credits as the 3 hour or one semester "regular" course taken 
by traditional students. 
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4. Area s of Compensatory Work . Campuses varied some-- 
v;hat in the areas in which compensatory work was offered. The 
three primary areas were mathematics , writing ^ and reading* 
Study skills courses were also provided. Some colleges com-- 
bined reading^ writing, and study skills within one course , 
whilta others offered them separately* In addition to com= 
ponsatory work offered in these basic skills areas ^ some col-- 
leges offered work in academic areas sunh as biology ^ chemistry ^ 
philosophy, and the like. In these instances, special sections 
of an introductory course were composed of students with 
diagnosed academ.ic weaknesses, 

5, Generic versus Skill-Content Orientation * hn im- 
portant distinction in the conceptualization of compensatory 
work involves what may be called the generic conception versus 
skill-content linkages. In the generic conception the emphasis 
is on acquisition of greater facility in the basic skill areas 
such as math I vnriting, and reading* It is assumed that acquisi- 
tion of such skills will have a generalized effect, leading to 
the improvement of student performance in subsequent academic 
courses. Such compensatory work was taught more or less i^ 
vacuo, so to speak* On the other hand, some campuses had moved 
toward the development of skill--content linkages* In this case 
the compensatory coursa used the content of a standard academic 
course* For example, a section of a history course might be 
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composed of students defined as having inadequate preparation 
in the writing, reading, and/or study skills areas. The com- 
pensatory effort was then geared to increasing the student's 
skills in dealing with the specific content of the history 
course. Under these conditions the teaching function was 
frequently carried out through the cooperation of both the 
history instructor and an academic skills specialist (the 
latter mijht be located in the english department or an 
academic skills department) . The rationale underlying this 
approach was that the impact of the compensator effort would 
be greater where the student had an opportunity to learn and 
apply basic skills within the context of a standard academic 
course . 

6. Tutoring . Another aspect of the compensatory effort 
involved tutoring. Of course, the tutoring function is not 
unique to open admissions and is generally available at all 
colleges. However, under open admissions tutoring was fre- 
quently organized in new ways. For example, tutors were 
sometimes directly integrated with the staff teaching compen- 
satory courses. In this case, they attended the classes and 
worked with students on individual difficulties. In other 
cases the tutoring service had a separate location to which 
students went, either because they were referred by an instruc- 
tor, or on a self -referral basis. Where tutoring was separately 
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located, there was variation in the way the function related 
to the compensatory course. In one variation, the tutor was 
familiar with the work of the course and its objectives. In 
another the tutor might not have been familiar with the speai- 
fic course, but was available to work with the student on the 
problem presented . 

Where the student was referred to the tutor by the 
course instructor, there were also campus variations in 
the nature of the referral system. Sometimes the student 
was simply advised that it would be a good idea to see a 
tutor, but whether this happened was left to the initiative 
of the student. A more structured alternative involved a 
formal referral by the instructor. Here a monitoring system 
was involved- the tutor would be informed that the student 
had been referred, the instructor, in turn, would receive a 
report as to whether the student had seen the tutor, and the 
tutor would provide information on the results of the sessions. 

7 . study Labs . On some campuses the compensatory courses 
were taught in conjunction with study labs. These provided op^ 
portunities for further, more intensive work. Typically the labs 
were set up in connection with courses in the math, writing, read- 
ing, and studies skills areas. The labs varied in the facilities 
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available. The simplest consisted of a room in which various 
learning materials such as text books and problems couM be 
used for further work. Such labs were staffed by faculty, stu- 
dent tutors, or a combination of these. More elaborate labs 
had a variety of audio-visual equipment such as cassettes and 
video tapes. On one campus the math lab had video tapes of lec- 
tures given in one of the compensatory math courses. This allowed 
a student having difficulty understanding a classroom lecture 
td go to the lab to replay that lecture as many times as 
necessary in order to comprehend the material. Also available 
in connection with the videotaped lectures were problems deal- 
ing with th© topic covered. The student could immediately work 
on these problems in order to obtain feedback on his understand- 
ing of the material. He could simply ask for the problems, work 
on them, and submit them to a laboratory assistant for scoring. 

These labs were sometimes an integral part of a compensa- 
tory course. Students were expected to attend, and the instructor 
received reports regarding their attendance, progress, and the 
like. In other cases the lab was simply a facility available 
for supplementary work, and attendance was essentially voluntary. 
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8 « Self -Pacing versus EKternally Paced Coureee , Certain 
campuses attempted to structure the compensatory experience ao 
that students could proceed at their own rate of progress* In- 
deed, on one campus the self -pacing concept constituted almost 
the total approach to the educational objectives of the school. 
Self-paced compensatory courses tend to be structured into a 
series of small learning units sometimes called "milestones"- 
The student proceeds to a subsequent uni4 only after completing 
a prior one* When every unit has been completed satisfactorily! 
the student is then finished with the course. This means that 
some students finish before others. 

9, Sequential Courses . Another characteristic of the 
CUNY compensatory effort concerns the extent to which remedial 
courses were sequenced* Some colleges developed a sequential 
structure. For example ^ there were two or three compensatory 
English courses. A student's initial placement in this sequence 
was dependent on the initial pre^matriculation assessment (e*g., 
test scores, ratings of writing samples^ and the like), lit on 
the basis of this assessment a student was placed in the "lowest" 
level course, he was expected to COTiplete the total compensatory 
sequence* At other campuses the sequential structure was not 
used* All students defined as in need of compensatory work 
(say, in English composition) were placed in the writing course. 
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In this case I groupings based upon initial skill level were not 
made * 

One implication of the sequential type of structure should 
be noted I Where this occurred^ the student was likely to have 
longer exposure to remediation. Some were likely to be taking 
compensatory work throughout the entire freshman year and even 
into the sophomore year. At campuses where this approach was 
not used, exposure to remedial work was likely to be briefer. 

10 . Centralized versus Decentralized Compensatory Structure . 
A major struatural variation in the organization of compensatory 
work involved the extent of centralization. In a highly centralized 
compensatory service all compensatory courses were taught within 
a single department. As a response to open admissions ^ many 
campuses established departments with names such as "Department 
of Educational Services", "Department of. Academic Skills", and 
"Department of Basic Educational Skills". Usually, faculty 
teaching compensatory courses held appointments exclusively in 
the centralized department. 

In a highly decentralized structure no compensatory de- 
partment would exist. Rather, compensatory work in English 
was directly staffed and under the control of the English 
department, and compensatory work in math was under the con- 
trol of that departanent. 
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In the centralized type ^ initial assessment and plaeement 
was often under the control of the comperisatory departanent, 
although assessment criteria were usually developed in con- 
sultation with traditional academic departments (e*g«/ assess- 
ment criteria in writing ware developed in consultation with 
the English department) , In the decentralized structure the 
actual assessment and placement were handled by some other 
office of the college (such as the Dean of Students Office) . 

In practice campuses varied somewhat between these extremes 
For eKample, there were some at which a central department 
taught writing and study skills courses^ but the math depart- 
ment taught the compensatory courses in its area* In addition 
some of the centralized compensatory education departments 
were partly staffed by faculty whose primary appointments 
were in academic departments. 

We think that the degree of centralization of the com- 
pensatory effort may reveal something about a college's general 
attitude toward open admissions. In the decentralized structure 
a wider range of faculty tend to be involved, /Where this kind 
of structure developed^, it may indicate a greater commitment to 
the open admissions effort. In the centralized model, the 
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compensatory effort was, in effect, ineulated from the main' 
stream of academic work. In some casei this model did seem 
to develop as a result of the unwillingness of faculty to 
commit itself to open admissions* 



Values aside, the two organisational models may have had 
different impacts on students. The centralized model facili-- 
tated the monitoring of students, and increased the likelihood 
of interaction among the faculty* The decentralized model in-- 
creased the problems of coordination , and tended to segment 
the student's experience in remedial courses* At colleges 
with the decentralized structure, this usually resulted in the 
establishment of an office which coordinated various open ad- 
missions services * 

In short, we think that the decentralized model may have 
indicated a greater faculty commitment to the aims of open 
admissions. On the other hand, the logistical advantages of 
the centralized approach may have been beneficial to students. 

11. Criteria for Exit from Compensatory Coursas . What 
must a student demonstrate in order to complete compensatory 
work? The answers vary from one campus to another. At some, 
criteria for satisfactory completion were left to the dia^ 
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cretion of the individual instructor* In other cases the 
criteria were set by the department offering the course, 
and students in every section were required to pass a 
departmental examination, rather than an examination con- 
structed by the individual teacher. 

In some cases the test initially used for placing the 
student in the course was administered at the end of the 
course. If the student attained a defined level on the post-- 
test, he was considered to have passed the course. If the 
initial placement procedure did not generate a quantitative 
score (for example/ ratings of writing samples) , the post- 
test involved ratings of a writing specimen using the same 
criteria that were applied to the initial assessment* 

If students did not pass the course on the first attempt, 
in most cases they were expected to retake the course. Some 
campuses placed a restriction on the number of attempts a 
student could m.ake. If the course was not passed after two 
or possibly three attempts, the student was asked to withdraw 
from full-time matriculated status* At other colleges stu- 
dents were able to attempt regular courses, even though they 
may not have passed the compensatory ones. Sometimes this 
occurred as a consequence of policy, while at other times it 
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occurred as a result of ineffective administrative monitoring 
of student progress. 

Self -Assessments of Remediation 

When colleges corrffnit major resources to an effort such 
as compensatory education, the question arises as to the im-- 
pact of the effort. The question certainly was considered 
on every campus, but there were major variations in how they 
went about answering it. First, there were some campuses 
where the research effort was initiated by the departments 
offering compensatory work. At others, the effort was man- 
dated by senior staff in the administration. The actual re- 
search was sometimes carried out by the staff of the remedial 
departments, and sometimes by the college' s -of f ice of insti- 
tutional research. 

At some campuses the only available "data" consisted of 
the impressions of those faculty directly involved in teach^ 
ing the remedial courses. At other colleges more systematic 
assessment efforts were made. A variety of research designs 
were used. They were, for the most part, inadequate since 
they usually did not allow one to relate the results to the 
program components being assessed. That is /the researcn re- 
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suits frequently could have baen interpreted as due to effects 
other than the compensatory variable* Nevertheless ^ those 
colleges that made significant efforts at systematic evalua- 
tion, perhaps had a greater predisposition to modify their 
programs, if the data seemed to warrant this. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 2i COUNSELING STRUCTURE 



Open admissions has had considerable impact upon the 
counseling services offered at CUNY. In this section we 
shall briefly present the primary dimensions for the de^ 
scription of counseling services. 

Open Admissions as a Context for the Counseling Function 

For children growing up in a climate of economic and 
educational advantage, the decision to attend college is 
frequently not a decision at all. Rather^ it is something 
which is deeply in^edded in the socialization process. Such 
children typically understand and expect from an early age 
that college attendance will be a routine part of their 
educational careers. Decision making therefore focusses 
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upon the selection of a "proper" college, rather than the 
question of whether to attend. Moreover, children from such 
families typically are acquainted with other young adults 
who are attending college or who have completed it. In 
addition, it is not infrequently the case that one or both 
parents have had college and even graduate school experience. 
Location in this kind of social network implies a oonsiderable 
amount of anticipatory socialization, resulting in a fairly 
detailed conception of the expectations which must be met in 
a college setting. 

m 

Under open admissions, many students who entered would, 
under traditional admissions criteria, never have gained 
admission. These students, preponderantly of lower middle 
class and working class backgrounds, are less likely to have 
experienced the social networks and contexts which provide 
anticipatory socialization for college. Frequently, these 
open admissions students are the first in their families ev«r 
to attend college, and they are likely to have been acquainted 
with few, if any, peers who were attending or had attended 
college. Such students are in a real sense, entering foreign 
territory. In the first place, their conceptions of college 
are likely to be sketchy. Second, for many o£ these students 
the i^ea of attending college may generate considerable anxiety. 
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A substantial number are, after all, students with a history 
of mediocre or below average academie achievement* They are 
not likely to have a strong sense of academic competence. 
Moreover, in most caees the realization that college was 
possible and the decision to attend did not occur until 
several months before actual matriculation, 

In short, it was expected that under open admissions, a 
large number of students would be entering CUNY with both in-- 
adequate academic preparation and, in a broad sense ^ inade-* 
quate psychological readiness* Therefore, it was one of the 
assumptions in the planning for open admissions that such 
students would require more than compensatory and remedial 
academic services. It was expected that self-^concept dlffi^ 
culties and inadequate orientation to the demands of college 
would also require attention, if the chances for success in 
college were to be increased. To deal with this set of problems 
was a primary responsibility of the counseling service on each 
campus , 

We now consider briefly the dimensions necessary for 
the description of counseling services. The primary focus 
of the discussion is on the delivery of counseling services 
to open admissions students during the freshman year. 
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Administrative Locus of Counseling 

Prior to open admiasions counseling activities were typi- 
cally conducted through the office of the dean of students. 
On many campuses this arrangement was not affected by open 
admiBsions* However, at some colleges counseling functions 
were allocated to the department responsible for compensatory 
education. This provided a v/ay of integrating services designed 
to improve academic skills and services designed to provide 
other types of support. Students not participating in the 
compensatory program continued to be served by counselors 
located in the dean of students office* 



Counseling functions 

A number of dimensions are necessary in order to describe 
what it is that counselors do and how these activities are or- 
ganized. Six types of counseling may be identified. These 
are as follows: (1) academic; (2) therapeutic i (3) careen 
(4) financial aid; (5) veterans; (6) exit counseling. These 
functions do, of course, overlap. 

Academic counseling includes several functions. First, 
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it refers to activities usually considered under the rubric 
of ''academic advisement*" That is, it deals with the assess*- 
ment of student interests and competencies, and the use of such 
information for planning students' academic programs. In addi- 
tion it includes counseling connected with academic difficulties 
including diagnosis and possible solutions* It also may include 
any role that counselors play in representing the interest of 
the student before committees on academic standing (e#g,/ where 
the continued matriculation of the student may be at issue ^ 
either for academic reasons or otherwise) , Academic counseling 
is not conducted by the counseling staff on all campuses. On 
some it is the responsibility of the faculty. 

Therapeutic counseling focuses upon those student difficult 
ties which may be broadly described as "emotional^" This has 
been a traditional counselor function. It may range from short-- 
term counseling, involving one, or at most a few sessions, to 
much longer tem counseling in cases which seem to be partic^ 
ularly severe and which may require more intensive psychotherapy 
In the latter case the counselor was frequently the agent who 
initially defined a problem as serious and who referred the 
student for further help, frequently to a source in the com^ 
munity. One must note, however, that the line between academic 
and therapeutic counseling is somewhat arbitrary. Academic 
problems frequently arise because of emotional difficulties 
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and vice versa. However, the arrival of open admissions did 
have an impact upon counselor definitions of their role* On 
some campuses the counseling staff moved away from the tradi^ 
tional clinician's orientation and began to view student pro- 
blems more in situational rather than psychodynamic terms. 

Career counseling involves a variety of functions related 
to work. It may involve consultation designed to place a stu- 
dent in a work setting over the summar or during the school 
year, when the student may need additional income. It may 
also involve career planning at the point when the student is 
about to complete college. 

Students in need of financial aid, be these stipends or 
otherwise, received counseling designed to consider their 
financial needs, and possible sources of financing* 

Veterans (particularly Vietnam veterans) attending City 
University could receive counseling designed to deal with 
various problems relating to their status as veterans. 

At some campuses students who were in the process of 
leaving matriculated status were counseled. This included 
students who were dropping out for health reasons, financial 
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reasons, or due to academic inadequacies. In such casei 
counselors would work with the student in order to help him 
plan for the transition from student to non-student statue. 
This could include efforts to locate jobs, as well as dealing 
with the student's feelings about leaving. In addition the 
counselor and student often discussed plans for returning to 
college. Under open admissions, the pattern of dropout and 
return occurred frequently, and this type of counseling may 
have been of considerable importance in assuring the eventual 
return of the student to college* 



The Counseling Division of Labor 

How specialized were the counseling functions described 
above? The answers varied from one campus to another. On 
some the emphasis was on the counselor as generallst . That 
is, each counselor was expected to provide all or almost all 
of the various types of counseling described above. In this 
model, the counselor would be the Individual primarily respon-^ 
sible for helping the student plan the academic program. The 
counselor would also be the person to whom a student would go 
in case of subsequent academic questions or difficulties. In 
addition the student would see the counselor for problems hav-- 
ing to do with adjustment to college, family difficulties. 
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and the like. 



At the other extreme is the specialist model * Hersi each 
counseling function would be handled by a different counselor # 
One potential difficulty with this model is that it tends to be 
left to the student to define the problem category # In some 
cases the student definition might not be the most appropriate 
for effectively dealing with the problem. 

In practice no campus represented the generalist or epe-- 
cialist model in pure form* ^ Rather, it was a matter of emphasis 
which placed campuses at one or the other end of the continuum. 
Usually, financial aid and veterans' counseling were handled 
by specialists* Career and vocational counseling were also 
frequently separate i particularly when the emphasis was upon 
placement of graduating students. 

Styles of Counseling 

There are a number of dimensions which refer to the orien-- 
tations or goals of the counseling service. We now describe 
these* 
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1, Medical versus Outreach . The traditional counseling 
function has been structured in terms of the "medical" model. 
That iS; the student^ if he felt the need, would make an 
appointment with the counseling service* The arrangement 
is analogous to what is involved when one seeks the services 
of s phyGieian or psychiatrist. 

Under open admissions many campuses initiated a signifi^ 
cant shift away from this medical model. Instead an "outreach" 
ortentatior4 was developed* Here, contact between a student and 
a counselor was not left entirely to the initiative of the stu^ 
dent* The counselor took considerable initiative in generating 
contacts. This could have occurred in different ways* First, 
the counselor might have periodically contacted the student in 
order to discuss possible problems and to obtain some idea of 
the student's academic progress and social adjustment. Second, 
there may b imply have been a schedule worked out at the begin- 
ning of college whereby a student was expected on a periodic 
basis to seek a counselor. Third, there were counselor func-- 
tions, sucli as planning, advising and registering a student 
for his academic program, which made it necessary and inevitable 
that the student see the counselor. In this Gase it was necessary 
because otherwise the student would not have been able to com- 
pic to his registration* At such times other matters could be 
ejcplored, 
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2 * Mandatory versus Voluntary^ CounselQr - Student Interaction , 
While we have noted above that rnany colleges attempted to routi= 
nize student-^counselor meetings, it did not always follow that 
such contacts were mandatory* The counselor may have attempted 
to contact the student, first by letter, second by telephone, 
but there were no sanctions if the student did not comply with 
the request of the counselor* However, in some cases it was 
made clear to the student that certain potential sanctions 
might exist for failing to see the counselor* For example, it 
could be indicated to the student that if he did not see the 
counselor at the expected intervals, the student could expect 
little support should he run into academic difficulty which 
might require the counselor to intercede on his behalf* In 
short, there were structural arrangements on some campuses 
that made student^counselor contacts inevitable, and therefore 
mandatory for all practical purposes. Aside from these arrange- 
raents, whether contacts were mandatory or voluntary was a matter 
of degree. 

3. Dyadic versus Group Counseling , Largely as a response 
to particular problems of open admissions students and due also 
to the increased student^counselor ratio, some campuses developed 
group counseling programs. There was no case on any CUNY campus 
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wheris group counseling replaced dyadic counseling. However, as 
a matter of emphasis, some campuses made a considerable invest^ 
ment in group counseling. Typically, groups of approximately 
fifteen students were scheduled to meet with a counselor (and 
sometimes with an advanced undergraduate student who acted as 
an assistant counselor) for one or two hours per week. On cer- 
tain campuses this type of setting provided the basic arena in 
which counseling took place and in whiGh most freshmen were 
served. These group seBsions often formed part of the student's 
academic program and were defined as part of the course lo^d. 

In some instances group counseling continued for the entire 
freshman year^ while in others it took place only during the 
first six to eight weeks of the first semester. 

A major aim of group counseling was to provide the student 
with an orientation to college and to help with initial problems 
of adjustment. Also the group setting provided a context for 
the development of social relationships among students. On 
the face of it, this may have been^ particularly important at 
CUNY, since it is a nonresidential university; and therefore, 
does not provide as many opportunities as residential campuses 
for the development of peer relationships. In addition, of 
course, the groups also had the potentiality of allowing 
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students to overcome "pluralistic ignorance," By observing 
that others had similar concerns and anKieties, the group set- 
ting could have furnished ego support^ which would otherwise 
not have been available. 

4, Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals , The tradi- 
tional counseling mode as it has existed on most college 
campuses, and as it eKisted at CUNY prior to open admissions 
was one in which the counselor provided therapy. Student prob- 
lems were defined primarily as intra-psychic * 

Under open admissions a shift in counseling goals occurred 
on many campuses* The counselor was no longer primarily 
defined as a therapist, but rather as an agent for facilitating 
the socialization of the student to the college environment* 
One counselor eKemplified this orientation when she described 
her role as one of providing the student with a "survival kit." 
That is, it was her aim to help students acquire an appropriate 
"cognitive map" of the college system. This would include pro- 
viding information on how to deal with bureaucrats in regis- 
trar's offices, how to deal with professors effectively, what 
courses to take, which to avoid, and the like* In short, work- 
ing on the assumption that many students entering under open 
admissions did not bring with them the social skills whtch 
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were part of the repertoire of traditional students , the task 
of the counselor was to help in the development of such skills. 
In this case the goals of counseling were highly pragmatic and 
emphasized providing information and social skills, rather than 
bringing about intra-psychic change. 

Admittedly, all therapy may be considered as a form of 
socialization. However, we believe there is a valid distinc-' 
tion to be made regarding the emphasis upon psychological 
dynairLics as against acquisition of role playing skills. 

5, Peer Counseling . Campuses varied in their use of 
undergraduate students in the counseling process. Some did 
not use them at all. Others used them as "paraprof essionals" 
to assist the regular counseling staff, particularly in group 
counseling settings. A few campuses used students for peer 
counseling in areas which were not covered to any great eKtent 
by the counseling staff. In any case student counselors were 
typically under the supervision of the counseling service - 

Caseload Definition 

Campuses varied in their definitions of counselor case- 
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loads. On some campuses counselors were assigned a caseload 
at the beginning of the academic year, and this was composed 
essentially by a random procedure. For example, the counselor 
might simply have been responsible for some group of students 
whose last names began with "A" through "H" . However, if a 
campus made extensive use of group counseling, the caseload 
consisted of,, those students in the groups for which the coun- 
selor was responsible. 

On a few campuses caseloads were assigned according to 
other criteria. For example, .if the counseling service was 
closely tied in with remedial departments, the caseload might 
have been defined by those students taking certain remedial 
courses or by students who were taking a certain number of 
such courses , 

At some schools there were no procedures defining a 
formal caseload. To some extent whether a caseload approach 
was used depended on other dimensions noted earlier. Thus, 
if counseling was organized along the medical model, formal 
caseload assignments were less likely to occur. 
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It is difficult to describe, or at least to interpret 
student-counselor ratios. On many campuses the ratio seemed 
quite high (one counselor to 250 or 300 students) . Func- 
tionally^ however^ the number of students seen per week or 
over the course of a semester may have had little relationship 
to the formal caseload. It is difficult to assess precisely 
the number of contacts between counselors and students, and 
it is difficult as well to assess their duration and content/ 
since many counseling services did not keep detailed records 
of such contacts. 

Whatever the method of matching students and counselors, 
there was also variation in the timing of the initial encounter 
It could have occurred at any one of three points: (1) During 
the preliminary testing and assessment stage, if counselors 
were responsible for running the testing sessions and orienting 
the students to the meaning of the evaluations; (2) During the 
program planning and advisement phase; (3) After students 
matriculated and school had started. 

With regard to the above/ it must be understood that 
not only did campuses vary in the timing of the initial mn- 
counter; they also varied along the dimension of continuity * 
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The initial encounter may or may not have been with the person 
who would becoine the student's regular counselor^ assuming of 
course, that a campus even operated on the principle of assign^ 
ing formal caseloade. 

Co unselor-'Faculty Relationship 

As a result of open admissions ^ counselors on some campuses 
began to play a more active role with faculty. In such cases 
it was almost as if the counselor defined his role as the stu- 
dent's agent* For example^ if a student was doing poorly, the 
counselor initiated contacts with the relevant instructors in 
order to make soma assessment of the difficulties. In cases 
where the counseling service was closely integrated with the 
compensatory education department, the liaison between counselor 
and instructor was vary close. In fact, the counselor soinetimes 
sat in on classes (that is, the compensatory ones) , so as to 
familiarize himself with the content of the class and the per-- 
formance of the students in the classroom. This occurred partic-- 
ularly whare the students in the classroom constituted at least 
part of the counselor 's caseload. 
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At Other campuses, the counselor usually would be in con- 
tact with faculty only if the interaction were initiated by 
the faculty member. 

Another important aspect of the counselor-faculty relation- 
ship concerns the role of the counseling service in relation to 
college comnittees on academic standing (these are usually com- 
posed of administrators and faculty) . In the event that a stu- 
dent was being considered for academic dismissal, there were 
some campuses where the counselor participated in the decision 
making process, providing information relevant to the decision. 
The counselor could act as the student's advocate, asking for 
a delay in judgment pending improvement in the student's academic 
performance. 

Background and Evaluation of Counselors 

Prior to open admissions most counselors had graduate 
training in the fields of clinical or counseling psychology. 
The primary orientation of counselors at that time was thera- 
peutic. After open admissions began, the sharp inorease i^n 
students brought about increases in the counseling staffs. 
Along with the changing orientations and functions of counsel- 
ing services, there also occurred a shift in the backgrounds 
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of new counselors. New staff were more likely to have had 
training in social work or other fields where the professional 
was used to handling larger numbers of clients, frequently on 
a short term basis. The general trend was away from an emphasis 
upon those with clinical backgrounds. 

The degree of training (in terms of highest degree attained) 
varied from campus to campus. Some campuses hired counselors 
with the bachelor's degree. Other campuses would hire no 
counselors with any degree below the master's level. Still 
other campuses emphasi'^ed the doctorate and preferred to hire 
counselors with Ph*D*'s. 

Given the greater ethnic diversity of students entering 
CUNY under open admissions, hiring practices led to greater 
heterogeneity of social characteristics amQng counselors. 
More women, Blacks, and Hispanics were hired than was the 
case before open admissions began. 

Counselors occupied faculty lines (except in the case of 
financial aid counselors, who oceupied administrative lines). 
Since the acadamic year for faculty counselors is a nine month 
year, this apparently created certain logistical and budgetary 
problems, particularly on those campuses where counselors 
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played a significant role in the assessment, orientation, and 
program planning phases which often occurred during the sunimer 
months. The problem involved the issue of extra compeniation 
for sumff.er work, thus generating budgetary strains. Had counse- 
lors occupied administrative lines (which are funded on a 12 
month basis) , some of these tensions might have been avoided, 
and the involvement of counselvors in the pre-matriculation 
activities might have been greater. 

Since most counselors had faculty status, they were sub- 
ject to faculty procedures governing promotion and tenure. 
However, they typically did not spend much time in classroom 
(except in the case of those involved in group counseling pro- 
grams). Hov/ then were they evaluated? What were the criteria? 
On many campuses the evaluation included first, some observation 
of the counselor's performance. This often involved a direct 
observation by a senior member of the counseling staff. The 
observer could be present while a counseling session was 
going on, or he might review a tape recording of a counseling 
session, with a consequent discussion on the part of the ob- 
server and the observee regarding what went on in the session 
and why it occurred, A second aspect of evaluation utilized 
student input. That is, the director of counseling sonietimes 
requested reports from the students regarding their reactions 
to - and satisfaction with specific counselors. 
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Self -Assessment of CQun selln g Effectiveness 

AssGSsment of the ef fectivenass of counseling had been 
rather perfunctory. There were almost no systematic assess- 
ments of the effects of counseling upon various student out- 
comes (such as grades^ retention # and the like). The typical 
assessment effort was restricted to subjective impressions of 
the counseling Btaff. In short there was relatively little 
hard evidence collected by the local campuses or by the counsel' 
ing' services themselves which would illuminate the question of 
the effects of counseling upon student academic outcomes* 



GRADING SYSTEMS 



We have noted before that CUNY defined itself as respon-- 
sible not only for increasing access to the univarsity^ but 
also for maKimi^ing student chances for academic success. Be-^ 
cause many students entered CUNY with inadequate academic and 
psychological preparation, most colleges moved in the direction 
of trying to create a more nurturant academic environment/ par^ 
ticularly during the freshman year. 
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The effort went beyond the development and expansion of 
compensatory and counseling services. Modifications in grad^ 
ing Systems also daveloped. Non-'punitive grades representing 
alternatives to the traditional "F" were developed. Thus ^ on 
one campus^ if a student failed a course, rather than receive 
the F, he would receive a grade indicating that no credit was 
given for the course. In this case the failure was not computed 
in the Swudent*s grade point average (GPA) , At other schools, 
if a student failed a course/ he had the option of taking a 
withdrawal grade. The effect of such a grade was to eliminate 
the failure from the CPA and to remove the attempted credits 
froTti the student -s record. In short # it was as if the student 
never took the course. 

This increased perinissivenesB of grading occurred mainly 
in the freshman year* It was felt that many students might 
do unsatisfactory work initially. However, after a poor start, 
improvement might take place, particularly as a result of 
compensatory and other support services* If such improvement 
occurred, it was felt that the initial low level of performance 
should not constitute an '^albatross" which the student should 
have to carry around his neck for the subsequent years of the 
coilega career. Therefore/ it seemed reasonable to develop 
alternative grades which would not unduly penalize students 
for initially poor performanGe. 
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In itself such a policy does not necessarily constitute 
a dilution or lowering of academic standards. The rationale 
was that the permissiveness in grading options during the 
freshman year would allow the student who improves subsequently 
to complete college with an acadeniic record which is a better 
indication of his performance than would be the case i£ the 
initial low performance were taken into account. If the stu^ 
dent failed to improve after the first year, it was almost 
impossible that he would bn able to complete successfully a 
course of study leading to a degree. Therefore/ the fact that 
CUNY colleges made efforts to avoid the demoralization which 
might occur from a slow start, does not imply that the student 
was not required to exhibit competent academic performance 
later on* 

CRITERIA FOR MAINTENANCE OF GOOD ACADEMIC STANDING 

Another effect of open admissions concerns the criteria 
defining the maintenance of good acadisnic standing. At all 
CUNY campuses (with the exception of two where grades were 
eliminated) it was necessary to attain a minimum grade poii.L 
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average of 2.0 (C) in order to graduate. This was true before 
open admissions, and it is still true. Prior to open adniissions, 
students were allowed a certain airaunt of time to reach this 
level. For eKample, in the freshman year, a student was re- 
quired to maintain say, a GPA of at least 1.8 in order to 
avoid being subject to diemlssal. After open admissions bagan 
this procedure was maintained i but the point at which it was 
applied was delayed. Indeedi one open admissions guideline 
warn that students should not be dismissed for academic reasons 
during the freshman year* After this time, however, students 
werm required to maintain minimum GPA's, or they were subject 
to diemiseal. As the nun^er off credits attempted increased, 
the minimiim GPA also increased, until at some point it was 
necessary to achieve the minimally acceptable 2.0 GPA required 
for graduation. At those colleges where grades were not used 
(just "credit" or "no credit"), there were still expeotatinns 
regarding the rate at which credits were to be earned. Stu^ 
dents who fell behind these expectations were subject to dis- 
missal . 



Conslciered together, the evaluation and program placement 
proaesses, the compensatory and counseling service, the changed 
giading sy^stem, and the modified criteria for the maintainence 
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of good academic standing were all intended to create # during 
the initial period o£ college ^ an environment which would^ in^ 
sofar as possible, be supportiva and increaee the possibilities 
of academic success for the greatest nun^er of students. Never 
theless, there was considerable diversity arrong campuses in the 
implementation of open admissions* These differences may 
help to account for the differences among campuses in student 
academic outcomes such as retention rates ^ grade point averages 
and rates of credit generation. 



RESEARCH PROCEDURES 



Data Sources 

In the next section of this report detailed descriptions 
of open admissions implementation are provided for every CUNY 
campus* The data have been collected from various sources ^ 
primarily through interviews with key administrators and fac- 
ulty who have been involved in various aspects of the planning 
and actual operation of programs connected with the open ad^ 
missions effort* Numerous visits were made to each of the 
seventeen campuses , 
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In the initial data colleation stager interviews were 
conducted with administrators* This included presidents j, 
open admissions coordinators (where such a position eKisted) , 

deans of students^ and the like. These interviews provided, 
an overview of the services offered as well as an indication 
of the general attitudes of the key decision makers toward 
open admissions. 

The second phase of tha data collection operation involved 
inter\tewe with' key faculty on each campus in the departments 
offering compensatory work. These interviews were quite de^ 
tailed. Each generally lasted for about 1 1/2 2 hours. 
Feme times the interviews were conducted with a single faculty 
r.rsmber who was considered to be most deeply involved in the 
compensatory program offered by a given departinent. In other 
cases the interviews were conducted with several faculty mem-- 
bers at once. In these instances it was felti either by us 
and/or by the relevant department that a fuller picture could 
be provided by including several key people in the discussion. 
In addition to the interviews^ we were frequently provided 
with documents. These served to provide greatsr detail on 
various aspects of compensatory programs. For eKample/ we 
routinely requested course outlines and syllabi describing 
the compensatory work offered by each department. 
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The third stage of the data collection operation involvad 
intarviews with the counseling personnel on each campus. Again, 
the interviews sonietimes consisted of a discussion with a 
single individual (frequently the director) i and sometimes 
with a group. Typically, the group interviews consisted of 
the director of counseling along with other members of the 
counseling staff who may have been particularly familiar 
with certain aspects of the counseling sarvices* 

Limitations 

While we believe we have interviewed almost all of the 
key individuals involved in the open admissions effort on 
every campus ^ the descriptions to follow have b^mn painted 
with a broad brush and have necessarily overlooked many of 
the subtle and important microscopic details which are a 
part of the overall style of the open admissions effort on 
each campus. We have clearly not achieved the level of de- 
tail and interpretive coitmenv ary which one might expect from 
an anthropologist conducting an ethnographic study. Given 
time and resource limitations, '^e could have done this for 
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only one, or at most, a few campuses. In doing so we would 
have achieved greater detail, but the cost would have been 
a loss of coverage. Thus, we know something about the pro- 
cesses by which students were placed in compensatory courses 
and the criteria defining satisfactory performance in these 
courses. However, except for a few cases, we did not observe 
what actually went on in the classroom. 

It should also be pointed out that with the exception 
of one campus, we have no detailed interview data on students* 
Therefore, it must be said that the realities we shall describe 
are the realities that have been reported to us from the per^ 
spectives of administrators and faculty* Whether students 
believed they were receiving what the college staffs thought 
they were providing, and whether they were satisfied with 
what they were receiving, is largely unknown to us (although 
we do have student questionnaire data on some aspects of re- 
mediation, which will be reported in a forthcoming voluma) . 

Nevertheless, it must be said that we think we have ob- 
tained a reasonably detailed picture of each campus's efforts 
to come to grips with open admissions* We think that the 
overwhelming majority of interviewees ware quite frank with 
us. Prior to every interview, the respondent received a de- 
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tailed letter outlining the purposes of the interview, and 
its significance for the larger research conteKt. It was 
also pointed out that the research was being conducted inde- 
pendently of the Board of Higher Education, and that the re* 
spondent would never be identified. It is our sense that the 
specific campus descriptions are accurate, even though not as 
detailed in all reepects as we would like* 

Organization of this Report 

The report describes the structure of open adinissions 
services over the first three years of the progrMi. That is, 
it covers the 1970-71 , 1971-72, and 1972-73 academic years* 
The primary focus is upon those services which were provided 
for the first three freshmen classes during the freshman year. 
This is not to say that services were not provided to these 
students during their subsequent years* Nevertheless, we 
believe it to be an accurate statement that the provision 
of various services on all campuses was most intensive during 
the freshman ye^ar. While various services were available in 
the sophomore year and subeequently (as they alwtys have been 
at most American colleges) , the freshman year has been defined 
as the critical period during which it was hoped that the support 
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services would have an impact and would increase etudents ' 
chances for success in subsequent years* Our focus is, there- 
fore, primarily upon the provision of service during the fresh- 
man year * 

The structuring of variQUS services was not static over 
the first three years of the open admissions program. Based 
upon practical experience gained in the beginning, most cam- 
puses introducsd modifications into their programs (or components 
thereof) from one year to the next. Where such changes occurred, 
these are described. 

We now turn to the detailed description of the adaptatione 
and responses made by each campus as a consequence of open ad-^ 
missions. The descriptions are presented on a campus -by -^campus 
basis* We first describe each of the four year, senior colleges. 
Then we shall consider the two year, coiranunity colleges* Follow* 
ing these detailed descriptions, we shall discuss the significance 
and future uses of the data. Particular attention will be given 
to their place in the overall strategy o£ this ongoing research 
project . 
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EVALUATION OP STUDENTS AND PROGRAW PLANNING 
Fall/ 1970 

Students visited the collegs three times prior to the 
beginning of classes. In May an English placement test (the 
Cooperative English Test) was administered and students were 
asked to produce a writing sample. Students also received 
financial aid counseling at this time. 

During late July and early August, registration and 
orientation was coordinated by the Department of Student Per-- 
sonnel Services, volunteer faculty and student aides assisted 
in the process. Students were processed in blocks of about 
twenty-five. Each block met for about one hour with faculty, 
students, and counselors. Six groups met each day. Students 
received information about the college and advice regarding 
course offerings. Students who were advised to take two or 
more remedial courses were seen by counselors from the De- 
partment of Compensatory Education* By the end of the day, 
students had registered. However, it was reported that many 
courses were closed, so that many students did not register 
for the courses they had been advised to take. 

Further freshman orientation took place in early September, 
A two^day session called "Student Dialogue Day" was held. Dur- 
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ing this period, the incoming freshmen were broken up into tv/o 
large groups with similar programi scheduled for each day. in 
the morning students were greeted by members of the administration. 
In the afternoon they met in umall groups with faculty volunteers 
and upperclassmen . 

Remedial work was offered in the areas of English, Reading, 
and tiath. Although the college had aditiinistered the Cooperative 
English Test, the results were not used for placement. The writ- 
ing sample was used 'for this purpose. Two faculty meinbers from 
the English Department read the samples. If there was difficulty 
making a placement decision, a student's paper was read by a 
third faculty member. Students could be placed into different 
levels and sequences of compensatory English courses. Students 
were placed in the lower level courses if their writing eKhibited 
severe spelling problems, consistently gross mechaniaal errors 
(fragments, run-on sentences, subject-verb agreement errors, etc.), 
and a disorganized manner of presenting ideas. Students with less 
severe deficiencies in such areas were placed into higher level com- 
pensatory courses. Such placement guidelines were applied more 
systematically in the second and third years. 

V7ork in reading and study skills was offered by the Depart- 
rent of Compensatory Education. The reading section of the Open 
Admissions Test was the placement instrument. Students whose 
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scores suggestet' the need for intensive remediation were placed 
into a lower level readlhg course. Those who needed some re- 
mediation were placed in a setond course. In addition the De- 
partment offered several study laboratorifls in academic content 
areas such as loaiology, philospp-'rf - history, marketing/ and 
the like. StudOi^t^ ^r' ^:■h read? :; ; \i deficiencies wera advised 
to register for theae labs; i£ tiiey were taking a regular course 
in the parallel content area. Indeed, those students placed in 
the second level reading course had the option of choosing the 
appropriate study lab instead. 

Placement in math was based upon the high school background. 
Three remedial courses were offered to compensate for gaps in 
high school math experience. Only business students and pro- 
spective m.ath majors were required to take regular mathematics 
courses, and therefore, they had to take the compensatory courses 
if Indicated. However, science requirements for liberal arts 
students made exposure to the compensatory courses desirable for 
them also. It was reported that some students requiring com- 
penaatory work, did not receive It because of adriv i'^u-ative 
difficulties . 

students taking heavy remedial loads were advised by coun- 
selors to avoid certain kinds of courses. For es^ample, students* 
with serious deficiencies in reading skills were counseled not 
to take courses requiring extensive and difficult reading. It 
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was reported that the average credit load for such students was 
in fact lower than for regular students* 

Fall, 1971 

ProcadureE were essentially the same as in the previous 
year. Students assigned to two or more remedial courses were 
advised by counselors from the Compensatory Education Department. 
All other students were advised by faculty. 

Fall, 1972 

In this year the only change which took place was that 
all studants with reading deficiencies were placed in the lower 
level reading and study skills course. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, I: STRUCTURE OP REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 

Centralized versus DeoentraliEed Compensatory Structure 

The compensatory structure resembled tH# decentralized type. 
The Compensatory Education Department offered work in reading 
and study skills, while writing was handled by the English 
Department, and math within its Department. The Compensatory 
Education Department was supposed to play a coordinative role, 
and provided some of the faculty lines for remedial work in 
English and Math. 
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A reas of Compensatory Work 

1. English . The Department developed a aequential course 
structure. A distinction was made between "remedial" and "cor- 
rective" courses. The former were deilgned for students judged 
to be seriously deficient in writing skills, while the latter 
were for students whose deficiencies were less severe. Stu '.-a 
who completed the remedial sequence received a total «f two 
credits. The corrective sequence was constituted by two courses, 
each of which met for four hours weekly and carried two credits. 
A student's path through the remedial-corrective courses depended 
on the level of initial placement and upon the level of perform- 
ance exhibited at the end of any given course. In theory it could 
take a student more than one year to complete remedial work. In 
addition to the above structure, there was a special course for 
students whose primary language was not English. This course met 
for two hours, but carried no credit.. 

By 19 72, the number of remedial courses was reduced to one. 
In effect, by 1972 the Department offered an intensive writing 
course which was followed by two corrective courses. 

In the intensive courses the emphasis was upon the elimina- 
tion of gross errors. Attention was directed to spelling, punctua- 
tion, use of standard English, and the presentation of ideas in 
sentences, paragraphs, and larger units. 
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In the nore advanced conpensatcry courses, less emphasir> 
v;as Qiven to qrcir.mar and the like. Attention v/as directed to 
the coherent organization of ideas and to the use of language 
as a methcd for expression. 

Different teaching approaches were used. One was the tra-- 
ditional teacher centered approach, a second involved computer- 
assisted instruction (C;.T) , a third used programmed materials, 
while a fourth utilized a linguistic approach called "sector 
analysis''. The majority of the remedial-c^-:a- nsatory sections 
were run in traditional fashion. The CAI e.. : roach was implemented 
in the second semester of che first year. The other techniques 
were introduced during the second year of open admissions. 

Individual faculty members were responsible for evaluating 
the progress of their students. In the intensive remedial courses, 
students were graded on a pass/fail basis. In the more advanced 
compensatory courses letter grades were issued. 

Most faculty were involved in teaching the compensatory 
courses. Four faculty were recruited to teach the lower level 
courses. It was reported that it was not considered "prestigious" 
to teach the remedial-compensatory courses. Part-time faculty 
were alsr used. It was our sense that the remedial effort was 
somewhat isolated from the mainstream of the Department. 
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2. Reading and study skills . The Department of Compensa- 
tory Education offered two reading and study skills courses. 
Each net for tv;o hours weekly, but carried no credit. lu nudition 
study laboratories were offered. These provided help in reading 
that was directly linked to content courses in areas such as 
rarketing, management, psychology,, history, and others. 

The lower level reading course emphasized basic skills in 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing. The effort was made 
to develop an awareness of language as it is used in such fields 
as science, politics, poetry, and the like. Students wer- to be 
made aware' of how meanings are influenced by connotations and 
denotations, jargon, metaphorical language, and style. Tech- 
niques of critical reading were taught. For exrnple, material 
were examined to determine whether conclusions wore based upon 
facts, inferences, opinions and the like. Attention was also 
devoted to developing other study skills. 

The study labs were tau " reading teachers j sat in 
on subject area classes to becwiue aware of the content and ot 
the particular difficulties of specific students. The teacher 
then worked with students on the actual class materials and 
asbiigninenha. It was hoped that this process would improve 
the performance of the student in the specific course and 
would have a more general effect of improving readi'-g and 
study skills. 
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Each instructor made evaluations of students. No post-teists 
or other final examinations were required* students needing 
additional work ^^fter cornnletion of the rst course v;ere urged 
to enroll in tho second course* It was raported that for many- 
students exposure tc the first course was not sufficiont to 
enable them to overcome their deficiencies* However^ it. was 
stated that a substantial number did not take the second cour^ie. 

Over the first two years there were about eight or nine 
instructors. In the third year a few more instructors were 
hired. Most of the instructors were paid fron funds for the 
Se:EK program, a special compensatory program for disadvantaged 
students which pre--dated open admissions, 

3, Mathematics. h sequence of three remedial courses 
was offered during the first two years. These were defined as 
pre-'CollGge courses. The first covered elementary algebra and 
met for four hours. The second focussed on plane geometry and 
also met for four hours. The third covered intermediate algebra, 
neeting for three hours. None carried credit* Students who had 
not taken these cours:^s in high school were required to take them 
if they were business majors* Liberal arts students were advised 
to take them, but there v;as no college-wide mach requirem.ent in th 
liberal arts* Nevertheles , these preparatory courses were pre- 
f .uisitee for any college level math courses. 
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In the third year, business s::vaents with no high school math 
were required to take the elementary algebra course. Those who 
had eleinentary algebra were placed in a new two semester course 
covering intermediate algebra, trigonometry, and other topics. 
The course met for four hours each term and carried one credit 
upon successful, completion of the sequence. In the spring, the 
conivfinsatory inathematics program was restructured* However, 
it did not -erve more than a handful of the Fall, 1972 freshmen, 
and did not become fully operational until Fall# 1973. 

Tne teaching approach was conventional. Standard math 
texts were used. Examinations were given after completion of 
major top i -s , and a standard final examination was given at the 
end of each CDurso. This eKam generally counted one-third toward 
the final grade. While instructors issued letter grades, these 
werr recorded b^ t^ ■ rav '^strar as Pass (A, B, C, D) or Fail. 

FrOF. the begi^nning of open admissions, a mathematics lab- 
oratory was availab:i.j to students. It was staffed by tutors and 
volunteer faculny. Students received both individual and group 
tutcrin . 

During the first year, the primary responsibility for 
teaching the compensatory courses was assigned to math faculty 
who were on SEEK lines within the Department of Compensatory 
Education. These faculty were members of the Mathematics De- 
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pa3-fci.nnt. In succeeding years, there was increased involve- 
ment on the part of other math faculty members. 

Tutoring 

In 1970 tutoring was provided through a number of sources . 
First, /olunteers from a local corporation | "ovided assistance 
in t' - Peading and Study Skills area. Both individual and group 
tutoring were provided by these volunteers. By 1971 some funds 
were available for • student tutors. These tutors were 

■commended by the hy-^uemLc departments. The service was co- 
.rdinated by the Bepartment of Compensatory Education. In 
1972 an effort was made to integrate student tutors with ongoing 
classes. In this way the tutors coul 1 develop a closer acquaint- 
ance vith class content and provide students with assistance based 
on this familiarity. 

Self-A ssessment of Remed iati o^n 

A systemritic attempt to assess the writing program vvas 
carried out. The CA" approach was compared with a program.m.ed 
instr. :tion approach and a linguistic instruction approach. One 
major finding was that for students v;ho needed intensive remedia- 
tion, improvement wac great as it was for students in need 
of only a fair amoun - jmediation. That is, remediation was 
more ef fectiv ' for students with moderate weakness in writing 
than it was for those with severe weakness. No strong evidence 
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emerged suggesting the superiority of any particular teaching 
method. Change was measured primarily by cornparing pre-and post^ 
remediation writing samples • 

In the reading area and in mathematics^ no systematic assess'- 
v^ants had been carried outi 

Several of our interviewees alluded to organizational dif-- 
ficulties which they felt hindered the remedial effort. On paper 
the college seemed to be making a substantial effort in helping 
open admissions students. However, in practice there £:.eemed to 
be inadequate commitment on the part of the traditional academic 
departm.ents. The college appeared to have gone further than most 
in establishing open admissions as an administrative category/ 
thereby insulating it as much as possible from the traditional 
activities of the institution. It was reported bhat the effect- 
iveness of the study labs in the Compensatory Education Depart- 
ment was hampered by poor relationships with academic departments* 
In addition there w considerable conflict in the .iglish De- 
partment* In part, this may have been due to the fact that the 
CAI experiment waa threatening to many faculty* 

Several interviewees also pointed out that ever though place-- 
ment criteria were rather well thoaght out, administrative pro- 
cedures allowed too many students to slip through the remedial net. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 2: COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Administrative Locus of Counseling 

The counseling function was administered by two different 
units. Students who were taking two or more remedial courses 
were assigned to counselors within the Compensatory Education 
Department, All other students were served by counselors in 
the Department of Student Personnel Services, This was true 
all three years. Prior to the beginning of open admissions/ 
it was planned that the two services would work closely to-- 
gather, but this did not begin to materialize until 1972, 



T ypes of Counseling 

The Departraent of Student Personne) S:ervices (DSPS) pro = 
vided all types of counseling services. All services except 
clinical, therapeutic counseling were provided by the Compensator^^ 
Educat-ion Department, Students assigned to this department were 
referred to DSPS for psychological counseling. In addition the 
latter provided exit counseling for students who were taking 
leaves of absence or dropping out. Counseling for inccming 
transfer students was also -i^vided* 



Counseling Division of Labor 

In both departments counselors were generalists, Howe 
there were separate financial aid counselors. 
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Styles of Counseling 

1. M edical versus Outreach . In the compensatory proqram, 
counseling resembled the outreach model. Counselors a^sBitx ^m. 
students during program planning. They subsaquently initiat^vU 
contact with students through letters and telephone calls, 
other students saw oounselors prii"^arily on a self-^ referral casis * 
and the model here tended toward the medical type, 

2 . Hand a ^: n r ve r sus Voluntary Counselor-Student Intera ction . 
Counseling was e3^- .ally voluntary. However, in the Compensatory 
Program, the chances that a student would see a counselor were 
greater. 

3, D yadic versus Group Counseling . Beginning in 1970 all 
freshmen took the Freshman Seminar which was run by the Depart- 
m.ent of Student Personnel Services. The purpose w ^s to provide 
an orientation to college. The Seminar met for one hour each 
week during the course of the first semester. Counselors, 
faculty members and upper classman participated as group leaders. 
Group size was about fifteen. No credit was given for the Sem- 
inar. Attendance was mandatory, but there were no sanctions if 
students did not show uDp The Seminar was designed to help stu-- 
dents becom.e acquaint^jd with one another and to discuss matters 
of personal and educational importance. 
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IR addition to the above prograrr., staff from the Compensa- 
torv Education Departrr,ent provided group counseling on a voluntary 
has is . 

4 . T herapeutic versus Socialization Goals . Tiie primary aim 
of the counselors in the Compensatory Education Program was to help 
students survive in college. The group counseling d.:.acribed above 
also had this aim. The regi:lar counseling staff also focussed on 
inmediate problems. Therapeutic counseling was a relatively small 
part of the o\ "■rail effort. 



Caseload Definition 

In the Compensatory Program the caseload was about 60 -1, 
Students were assigned randomly, although some requested a coun- 
selor of the same aex or race. After the first year, students in 
the Compensatory Education program were advised to seek counseling 
through the regular service provided by DSPS. 

For the regii'a^ counselors there were no formal caseloads, 
since contacts L-.sically student initiated. In 1972-73 

it was rGported thac about one-quarter of students serviced were 
freshmen . 



CounBelor-Fa culty Relationship 

Faculty could and did make referrals to counselors i*i both 

units. Counselors had rep> "entation on the ;,cademc Standing 
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Committee and could make recorrinendations on behalf of students. 
This was most likely to occur for students in academic trouble 
v/ho were actually seeing a counselor. Faculty in the Conipensatory 
Education Department were most likely to m.ake referrals to coun-- 
selors in their unit. Referrals were less likely to come from 
faculty in academic departm.ents , 

Background an d Evaluation of Counselors 

In the Department of Student Personnel Services, there were 
five clinical psychologists with Ph.D's, one general counselor, 
and one part-tim.e counselor. In addition several interns worked 
with the staff* The staff was evaluated annually. 

In the Department of Compensatory Education ti\ere were thir- 
teen counselors in 1970 , twenty^one in 1971^ and twenty-^four in 
1972. Initially, many of the counselors were hired with B.A. degrees 
flowever, over the t^hree year period more counselors were brought 
in with M.A. degree^' in psychology and social work. Prior to 
197 3 it was report^^d that procedures for evaluating counselors 
were somiewhat haphazard and unsystematic^ 

Se 1 f -Assessment of Counseling 

No systematic assessment had been undertaken. The counselors 
in the Compensatory Education Department felt that over the first 
three years the service had not been administered effectively. 
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The regular counseling service was also not considered to have- 
had much effect upon open admissions students. This view was 
largely a result of the fact that the regular counselors were 
not defined as handling open admissions students* Within the 
overall counseling structure at this college, it was the case 
that only the highest risk scudents (those taking two or more 
renedial courses) received special counseling services. 

.uading system and retention standards 

This collaae operated with .... tandard A - F grading 
system. It also used a condi ■ ^^nal gr-.de for students who 
had been doing passing work : n rourS:-^ but then failed 
a final exam. In such cases, x=^m could be re-taken. 

A total of eight courses could be taken on a Pass-Fail 
basis (but not more than one in any semester) , 

Students whose average at any time fell below a 
were considered to be on probation. In addition students 
wore subject to diemissal for failure to attend remedial 
classes, or if they failed 60% of their work in one semes- 
ter* However, our i.. arviews i^ Ucated that few if any 
students were dismis;--^^ academic, grounds before four 
sem,esters. The college's Cominittee on Academic Sti^nding 
apparently dealt with cases on a more individualistic 
basis than at many uthe;: schools, since there were nc 
statements of eKplicit crite**ia for the academic index 
requirod at different credit levels, 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNNG 
Fall, 1970 

During the spring of 1970 all incomir^g freshmen were 
invited to the college for a general ori^ ^ttation sesr'on 
coordinated by the Office of the Director of Adrnissi^:..,: . 
Students were given a brief introduction to the college 
by merv:Li^?rs of the adininistration^ and took an English 
placement essay test. 

All incoming open adniission students (defined as 
students with a high school average of less than 80%) 
were assigned to the Department of Educational Services 
for program planning advice, Approxiniately 800 entering 
freshmen were defined as open admission students. They 
met with courselors from this department prior to 
September registration* At this time counselors had 
available high school records and English placement test 
scores. Eased on these data cs unselors provided students 
with program planning advice. Students were under the 
impression that they were "regular*' students at the 
college, and many resented being advised to take compen- 
satory courses and/or reduced course loads. In the 
rew titration process itself^ hov/ever/ there was no con-- 
trol mechanism to assure that student^ registered for 
the recommended courses. 
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All regularly admitted students received program plan- 
ninn advice froiT; regular counselors, faculhv advisors, and 
student counselors, who were available during registration. 

The coxxege oi fared remedial and compensatory course 
wurX in Lnglish :^athcrr.at ics . Moreover, . c\-p-: ^atory 

nnctions of rGgular courses were offered in wide range of 
r^ub^octs. These included cheTnistry, classics, geology, 
modern languagr2S^ psychology, political science, social 
science, science, and speech and theatre. These courses 
were usually structured as stretched out versions of 
regular courses. That is, they were conducted at a some- 
what slower pace. Only students assigned to the Depart- 
nent of Educational Services were allowed to register for 
the remcidial and connpensatory offerings. 

The placement essayf^ of open admissions students were 
read by faculty from the Englirsh Department. Student were 
graded on their ebiliLy to use language* Those who were 
unahlo to write coherent -^en^ences were p' iced into the 
compensatory - -ctions of the regular freshman ccmposition 
courses, and placemient was mandatory. This was true all 
three years. Students with high achool average of 80% 
or ai^ove were not placed in compensatory sections of the 
regular English course, regardlasB of their performances 
on the placement essay, 
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Similarly, placement in the remedial sequence by the 
Math Department was restrictecl to students in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Services* Placement depended on high 
school math background. Students who did not have 2 1/2 
years of high school math were advised to register for 
these courses. However^ placement was not mandatory. 
Non-open admissions students who had deficient math 
background had the option of taking courses equivalent to 
high school math in the School of General Studies. How= 
ever, if they received special permission from the Department 
of Educational Services, they could take the remedial courses. 
The Mathematics Department also offered some compensatory 
sections of regular math courses. 

Fall, 1971 

For the second open admissions class ^ there were no 
changes in the program planning and placement process. 

Fall, 1972 

There were some changes in the program planning and 
placement process for both open admission and regularly 
admitted students . 
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All incoming freshmen came to the college during the 
spring for a series of general orientcSi tion meetings and 
placernent tasting* This year the Mathematics department 
administered a placenient exam which assessed arithmetic 
skills. While all freshman took the exam.^ placemenit in 
the math sequenqe was still restricted to open admission 
students. However, as in previous years, regular l^r 
admitted freshmen had the option of enrolling for these 
courses * 

Students returned for registration just prior ta the 
beginning of classes. Regularly admitted students inet with 
faculty advisors, who were available for individual program 
planning advice. Program planning procedures for open 
admission students did not change. 

In addition to the remedial and cofripensatory ooursa.^^ 
offered duving the first two years ^ the Department or Edoca- 
tional Services instituted several workshop in 1972-73. 
Students who appeared to have a serious weakness in the 
subject areas covered (such as English^ chemistry, anthropology ^ 
logic) were encouraged by their counselor to enroll. Identi- 
fication of students with weaknesses was made on the basis 
of high school record, college performance, individual 
reports from the college committee on course and standing^ 
and the like* In the case of English^ students who had weak 
preparation were advised to enroll in the English workshop 
before attempting the remedial course offered in the English 
Department . 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 1: STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL - COMPENSATORY WORK 

Centralized versus De cant r allaed St ructure 

The Department of Educational Services had responsi-- 
bility for providir4g open admissions and other special 
program students with compe-nsatory coursed in academic, 
subjects^ tutor ing, remedial workshops^ and counseling. The 
department had control over the budget for these services. 
HDwevei.% control over the academic content of the compensatory 
courses rested with the academic departrnents , Faculty were 
sglected by and appointed to the academic departments^ but 
approval by the Chairman of DES was necessary. These lines 
were paid for through the DBS budget. In short, the DES was 
responsible for coordiMting and adTnlnistering a variety of 
special programs, but the actual teaching of compensatory 
courses was the responsibility of the academic departments. 
We wouldi classify the compensatory structure at this college 
as tending toward the decentralized ittodel. 



Areas of Comp ensatory Work 

1- English » All incoming freshmen were required to 
take the freEhinen compoBition course offered by the English 
Department, From a content poinvt of view it was considered 
as a college*lev©l course. The iMin distinction between the 
compensatory aftd regular sectim was that the former met for 
longer hours, had smaller sections^ and special ee'rvices 
Q were available to studsfits* 
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During the first few weeks faculty had the option 
of shifting a studemt from the compensatory to the regular 
section and vice. - versa* 

Beginning in 1972.^, students wei^e placed in special com- 
pensatory sections dc^signed for those who shared similar 
probi&ms. ThuSr there w&.re oivm or two sections which stressed 
Black English. That is, sttadent ware initially allowed to 
express their ideas in the language they knew, and later the 
instructor began to deal with standard English structure* 
The ini. tial emphasis was not on correcting gramrnar* 

The basi'.: objective of the English course ^i^as to enable 
stud'ants to write unified^ coherent essays. To meet this 
object ivei. ernphasis was placed on rhetoric graniniar^ sentence 
mechanics ; usage aod logic. In shorty it vras^ an Intensive 
basic cours© in writing e^^pository prose* 

There were no standarizied teaching netlhods^ Facolty 
w-era encouraged to try a va\riety Q)f approaches* Younger 
faculty members were more likely to try innovative approaches^ 
while older faculty tenided to rely on traditional methods* 

One. innovative approach used by some faculty in the com* 
position course was "collaborative learning." Students broke 
yp into small groups and worked together on i, project ( such as 
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analyzing a paragraph) . The idea was to encourage greater 
interaction among students. It was thought that students 
cjould better learn to write, through talk and reading aloud. 

Another approach emphasized the use of student material 
in place of critical reading selections. Faculty would zerox 
Rtudent papers and use them as a basis for class discussion. 
However, professionally written prose was also used for the 
same purpose . 

Frequent in-class assignments were made and students 
were required to write ten papers outside the classroom. In 
the regular sections research projects which Involved use of 
the library were assigned. However, this was not always re- 
quired in the compensatory sections. 

During the first two years of open admissions students 
in compensatory sections who needed additional help were re- 
ferred to staff in the Department of Educational Services, 
who provided tutorial assistance. 

One innovative approach which was tried in 1970 was the 
Teacher-Mentor-Counselor (TMC) program. For three or four 
compensatory sections, the same individual served as both 
teacher and counselor. In this way, it was hoped that the 
student would relate all of his needs to one individual. 
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Beginning in the Spring of 197 3, a Writing Center was 
established. Tha Center provided reading and exercise 
materials for students to use in teaching themselves to 
write better. While faculty froin the English Department and 
Department of Educational Services were available to help 
students^ the primary focus was on paer-^tutoring*. The 
assuraption madie was that students could learn from each other 
Peer-tutors were recommended by faculty. Most had recently 
passed the freshman composition course (either in the 
regular or compensatory section). Peer tutors received 
co'urse credit and registered for a course desgined to serve 
as a support group. The Center was open to all students 
who needed heljp in writing. 

In order to evaluate student progress; the instructor 
took into consideration his writing assignments throughout 
the semest'sr. There was no final eKamination, However, 
students were expected to demonstrate college-level writing 
skills. That is, they ware to be able to state a proposition 
and support it in standard English. No F grades were given* 
Studejits could repeat the course up to three times. However, 
if they did not pass by the third time they v/ere dropped by 
the college. It was reported that approximately 40-50% of 
studeni?: in the compensatory sections passed with a C or 
better ^um first time. This was true all three years. 
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In 1970 the compensatory sections met for five hours. 
In 1971 and 1972 they met for four hours. The course 
carried three credits all three years. 

In the Fall of 1972 there were approximately 900 students 
enrolled in the compensatory sections. Theie sections were 
restricted to 15 students per class. This was true all three 
years. 

There were fourteen full-time faculty piembers , in ad- 
dition to adjuncts teaching the compensatory sections in the 
Fall of 1972. The full-time faculty ineir^ers held joint 
appointments with the Department of Educational Services 
and the English Department. Some taught other English courses 
Generally, people whom the English Department thought were 
suited to teach composition were assigned to the compensatory 
sections. Faculty were required to meet with students at 
least twice during the semester in individual conferences. 

2. Mathematics . This college had no mathematics re- 
auirement, but 2 1/2 years of high school mathernatics were 
necessary for entrance into regular math courses. 

The college offered a two-course remedial auguence for 
open admission students. The lower course in the seauence 
covered elements of basic arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
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Most students were ad /ised to go into this course first. 
The upper course covered elements of intermediate algebra ■ 
and trigonometry. This sequence was designed to prepare the 
student for the calculus course, and to fulfill necessary 
prerequisites for entrance to other courses. 

Students in need of additional help were referred to 
the Department of Educational Services for tutoring by 
basic skills instructors. According to the Chairman of the 
Math Departrnenti students were advised by tlieir instructor 
to go for tutoring. However, no procedure was developed 
to monitor whether students actually contacted tutors, nor 
was there any formal mechanism for feedback between 
instructor and tutor. According to the Chairman, the 
tutoring program was of no value. 

The lower course met three times weekly for two hours 
per session. Typically^ the first hour was spent in class 
instruction and the second for supervised study* Faculty 
used a standard syllabus. The upper course met for four 
hours. Neither course carried credit. 

In order to evaluate student progress, frequent 
quizzes and a departmental final were administered* To 
insure frequent interaction with faculty, classes were 
kept small. 
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Students who failed the final but were doing satisfac- 
tory class work could still pass the course. Those who did 
poorly were required to repeat either the lower or upper 
course. Students in the lower course were expected to enroll 
for the upper course. Approximately 70% of students passed 
the lower course the first time. This was true all three 
years , 

In addition to the remedial sequence ^ the Math Depart- 
ment offered compensatory sections in several regular math 
courses. Generally, one section was designated as a compen" 
satory section and the courses met for longer hours with 
more individualized attention given. 

The remedial courses were taught by full-time faculty 
from all ranks in the Math department. Generally^ people 
who expressed an interest in teaching these courses were 
assigned. Some faculty held joint appointments with the 
Departnient of Educational Services* 

3* Other Compensatory Courses ^ The Department of 
Educational Services^ in collaboration with various academic 
departments, developed compensatory sections of regular 
college courses , 
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Typically, these sections met for longer hours and fewer 
students were assigned to each section. Usually, a tutorial 
cornponent was attached to the course. Generally^ instructors 
in the sections held a joint appointment with the Department 
of Educational Services * 

4. Worksho p Prograin. In 1972 the Departitient of Educa^ 
tional Services offered workshops in a wide area of subjects* 
These workshops carried no credit and were designed only 
for students assigned to the department. Generally/ students 
who had exhibited serious weakness in the subject area 
were encouraged to register by their counselor* Workshops 
were offered in the following subjects: English/ math, 
algebra^ reading^ chemistry, computer technology/ Spanish/ 
anthrcpology / communications/ logic / concepts^, and English 
as a second language* Instructors within DES taught these 
workshops* 

Tutoring 

The Department of Educational Services administered 
an extensive tutoring program for those students assigned 
to the department* Students would go to the tutoring 
services upon the advice of the counselor or faculty 
member, However/ attendance was voluntary* The tutors 
wero specialists in various academic die :ipllnes . In 1970 
there were 22 full-time tutors and several part-timers* 
This number r^miained'' relatively stable all three years. 
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One major problem that ar^se was the lack of communi- 
cation between the tutoring service and those teaching 
in the academic departinents . While an attempt was made to 
coordinate the activities ofi the tutoring service and the 
academic departments^ faculty members often did not know 
whether students were receiving help or what material v/as 
being covered in the tutoring session. This problem seemed 
to exist all three years. 

Free tutoring was also available to regularly admitted 
students in the College of Arts and Science through the 
Student Volunteer Resource Committee* This committee was 
set up to meet uhe needs of students not able to receive 
help through traditional chaniiels. Tutoring was available 
through student tutors, 

Self-Asseasments of Remedi atiQn 

At this college an effort was made to assess the 
effects of remediation* However, these assessments were 
largely impressionistic • 
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in 1971 the placement essay was readministered in all 
sections of freshnian English at the end of the semester, 
A coTTiparison of students in regular and compensatory sections 
indicated that studentis in the compensatory sections had 
made more progress than students in regular sections, 

When asked their impressions of the freshman English 
course^ faculty members thought that perhaps too many stu^^ 
dents in the compensatory sections were being passed* Feed-- 
back from faculty in the advanced courses was often negative. 

The major concern of the English department rested on 
the fact that the Department of Educational Services was 
gaining more over the teaching of compensatory English. 
Moreover, the fact that the English department had always 
been bound to the Department of Educational Services often 
created confusion and conflict. 

According to the Chairman of the Math Department, many 
students who passed the remedial courses on their first 
attempt were not prepared for the regular math courses* 
This was true the first three years* However, the Chairman 
reported that the department was making an effort to tighten 
up on grading standards* He felt that fewer students should 
pass on the first attempt. 
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One major probleni that was expressed concerned the 
Math department's relationship with the Department of Educa'- 
tional Services* Instructors were required to take atten-- 
dance in the remedial courses and students who were ex- 
cessively absent were supposed to be seen by their counselor 
However, the Chairman felt that counseling was ineffective. 
Furthermore I he felt that this was true of the tutoring 
service. 

The Chairman of DES stated that major ohanges occurred 
during the second and third year of open admissions which 
strengthened the department. Initially, steps were taken 
to reduce the caseload of counselorB and add more lines in 
the department. By the third year, the department developed 
the workshop program. The major task was to incre^ase enroll 
ments in the workshop program. Many students resented going 
into a non-credit bearing workshop, and during the first 
year of the program there was a low rate of enrollment* 
In turn, the department was faced with the problem of 
justifying the necessity of the workshops. However, 
according to a member of the English Department, the 
wrkshop prograin provided a more structured approach 
in that students with some deficiencies were able to get 
additional assistance before taking on regular college-* 
level work. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 2: COUNSELING STRUCTURE 



A dministrative Locus oi Counseling 

The Department of Educational Services was responsible 
for providtng all counseling to open admission and other 
special program students. All regular students were provided 
with counseling services! by the Department of Student affairs 
and Services. Both these departments were located under the 
Division of College Services, 

Type of Counseling 

The Department of Educational Services provided all types 
of eounseling, with the exception of financial aid. The De- 
partment of Student Affairs and Services provided all types 
of counseling for regular students. 

The Counseling Division of Labor 

The counseling unit under DBS resembled what we have 
described as the generalist model. That is, counselors were 
responsible for providing all types of counseling services 
(except financial aid) . 
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In contrast^ the counseling services provided by the 
Department of Student Affairs and Services resembled the 
specialist model. That is^ psychological, financial aid, 
and career counselors handled only probleins related to those 
areas. All others were considered general counselors* 

Prior to 1972 all counseling services for regular stu-* 
dents were centralized. However, in 1972 the college was 
restructured into various undergraduate schools (e,g. social 
science, science^ humanities, etc*), A student services 
unit was established in each school within the college* 
Included in this unit were a senior counselor, psyohologdcal # 
academic adjustment, and student activities counselor. This 
unit was thus responsible for providing counseling services 
to all regular students within each school* However, finan= 
cial aid and career counseling still remained centralized* 

Styles of Counseling 

1 . Medical versus Outreach . As reported by DES , 
the orientation of the counseling unit resembled the out- 
reach model, ^hus, contact between a student and counselor 
was not left entirely to the discration or initiation of 
the student. The counselor would periodically contact 
students in order to discuss possible problems and to get 
some idea of their academic progress and social adjustment. 
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The counseling staff would also receive periodic progress 
reports and names of students who were in academic difficolty 
from faculty in the departments* In this dase^ the counselor 
would initiate contact with the student* In shOKt, counselors 
initially came into contact with incoming open admission 
students prior to registration, and maintained contact with 
them throughout their freshmain year* We note here that 
there appeared to be a conflict between DES and other dm^ 
partments in the description of the DBS counscaing ftinctit^os, 
Pther departnients expressed considerable reservation about 
the effectiveness of the cbunaeling^ particularly that 
aspect involving DES followup on faculty proc|ress reports. 
We have not been able to resolve the differences in inter-- 
pretat ion . 

The orientation of the counseling service for regular 
students resembled the medical model* That is, counselors 
came into contact with students mainly through self --referral. 
Students primarily contacted counselors for academic-related 
problems^ although some came with personal problems. Typi^ 
cally, demand to see counselors was greatest during exam 
periods* The need for career information among seniors 
was also a motivation for seeing counselors. 

The only time that a counselor would initiate contact 
with a regular student was through a faculty referral* How-- 
ever, faculty were asked only to refer frestaan and sophmores 
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who were in academic difficulty. In 1972 the moBdmrnic ad- 
justment counselor was regponsible for contacting the student. 
In additioiir these cOiMselors ■ took care of prdgram changes, > 
dropping of courses^ and stiidents who ^^anted to take a leaw 
oif absence* Prior to 1972^ thes© matters were handled by 
Gounselars in the centralized coynseling offiee* 

2 , Mandatory v^yaus Vol u ntary Counselor Stadent 
Interaction . There were no sanctions applied to etudents 
who failed to maintain contact with their counselor* 

3, ^ Dyadic versus Oroup Counseling., The main thrust 
of the couDSeling unit in DES was on individual counseling* 
During the second year of open admissions the counseling 
unit set up a freshman colloquium. However^ it did niot work 
out because of poor attendance* Counselinf for regular stu-- 
dents was individualized, 

4 , Therap@ i itlc ver sus SocialiEatia i ^ Goals . T he 
primary goal of DES counselors was to orient and familar" 
ize students with the college environment* They adopted an 
approach designed to provide information and support which 
would help the student to understand what was to be eKpected 
of him, and how best to meet such expectations. The goals 
were clearly to socialize rather then to provide psychotherapy^ 
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In contrast^ the GOunselOrs who were responsible for 
regular students were more traditionally oriented* That is, 
many were clinically trained aftd saw themselves as therapists. 
In faot^ the college had several psychological counselors 
who provided tharapy to students with psychologieal problems. 
If necesEary, however, referrals to outside agencies w€?re 

5* Peer Comseling # This college had an ©Kftensive 
peer counseling program. In cooperation with the oouriseling 
office for regular studentB, a ''Drop- In Center" was e.tt-'Up in 
19 70* The Center provided informal counseling and made re^ 
ferrals^ This program started because students were generally 
reluctant to seek advice from regular couneelors or faculty. 
Peer counselors were trained by the Department of Student 
A.f fairs. 

Another service which was run by studenta was called 
the "Grapevine," Ftu dents sat at a table in one of the 
campus Eacrilities and provided toforniatlon in a variety of 
areas - for eKainple^ information on jofasr abortion , and birth 
control- This also started in 1970, 
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Caseload Definition 

The counselors in DBS were assigned a caseload at the 
beginning of the school year. Students were randomly assigned 
to a counselor. 

' TypioallF, each counselor was responsible for 100 in- 
coming freahman. This figure remained relatively stable all 
three years. While the main thrust of counseling services 
was geared toward £reshmen, contact could be maintained 
throughout the college career. 

Although the student's first contact with a counselor 
cane prior to registration, this counselor was not necessarly 
the same one to whom he was later assigned. 

Regular students were not assigned to a specific counselor. 
However, in 1972 students were advised to see counselors in 
the student services unit located in their school. 



Co uns e lo r-F a cu 1 ty Re 1 a t i on s h i^ 

The counseling unit of DES attempted to develop liason 
with faculty in academic departments. It was hoped that a 
close 'workiHg relationship would insure that students in 
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academic difficulty would receive immediate counseling help. 
However, whether or not faculty sent in progress reports or 
names of students in academic difficulty would depend on the 
individual instructor. Thus, counselors were probably unaware 
of many students who had acHiSeitiic problems, 

VThile there was no formalized input to the Committee on 
Course af?"^ Standing, atudsnts who were notified that they 
were beJtf dropped could ask their counselor to appear on 
their behalf. 

Pegular students who were in academic trouble received a 
letter from the registrar's office regarding their standing. 
They were advised to see a counselor who might then make a 
recopmendation to the Committee on Course and Standing. 

Background and Evaluation of Counselors 

initially, the counselors hired by DBS did not have ex- 
perience or training in the counseling and student personnel 
areas. Many had earned only a Bachelor's degree. However, in 
subsequent years the department began to hire people with prior 
counseling experience and Master's degrees. 
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In 1970 there were only seven counselors^ but by 
1972 the department had a staff of 20 counselors. 

In the Department of Student Affairs, psychologiGal 
counselors who worked with regular students held their 
doctorates^ while general counselors had either a Master's 
or Ph.D degree In a variety of areas (such as social work, 
sociology, psychology^ and college student personnel)* 
Counselors occupied faculty lines and rank depended on 
their background. 

During the first three years there were approximately 
50-55 full-^time counselors* This included all but financial 
aid counselors, who occupiad administrative lines. 

The regular counselors were evaluated annually by 
senior counselora and the director of counseling. There 
were no standard evaluation criteria. However, observa- 
tions and discussions were used to assess performance. 
In addition, some student input on counselor performance 
was also used* 

Self^Assessments of Counseling 

This college had not yet instituted research pro- 
cedures to assess the effectiveness of counseling on 
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various student outcomes. This was true for both the 
Department of Educational Services and regular counseling 
office. 

However, when aeked his impression of the counseling 
service, the Director of Counseling for regular students 
felt that his office and DES should maintain a closer 
relationship. Initially, there was a great deal of 
friction, essentially caused by disagreement over qualifi- 
cations and criteria used in hiring personnel. 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The traditional A F grading system was used at this 
college* Beginning in the sophomore year, students were 
allowed to take one course per semester on a "Pass - Fail" 
basis ^ Failures were computed in the student's academic 
index* In addition a grade of "No Credit" was frequently 
used where the student did not pass a remedial course. 
Such a grade was not computed in the index* 

Students were allowed a considerable period of time 
to generate the "C" average required for graduation * How^ 
ever^ with each suaceeding semester^ the student's grade 
point average had to more closely approximate the C average. 
During the student's initial two years ^ the retention 
standards appeared quite liberal. 
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CHAPTER 4 
CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
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EVMiUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 



Sinca the beginning of open admieeioni , the primary effort 
at this college has been to identify those students in need of 
compansatcry work in the following areas i writing, mathematics 
and reading and study skills. 

During the summer of 197 0/ all inaoming freshmen were in-- 
vited to attend a two hour group session run by the Department 
of Student Personnel Services* The sessions were intended as 
an orientation to college life* Students met in groups of 25* 
It was estimated that between 35-40% of incoming students at-- 
tended* individual counseling did not occur* In this year the 
college experienced difficulties in the processing of incoming 
freshmen* Fir^t, many students did not appear at the scheduled 
time for testing* Second^ teat results were, in many cases, un 
available until just prior to the beginning o£ classes* This 
allowed insufficient time for program planning. Thirds those 
responsible for helping students plan programs did not have 
at hand a very explicit set of guidelines. In short many open 
admissions students registered without systematic advice. 

Beginning in the summer of 1971, students who were placed 
in two or more remedial courses were called in for oounaeling 
and pre--registration* This was handled by the Department of 
Student Personnel Services. Advisors were either members of 
the faculty or SEEK counselors. Approximately 7 0O students 
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were processed in this way. All other atudents had an oppor- 
tunity to speak with an advisor during fall registration. This 
suntmer orientation progrMi was continued the following year 
(1972)* In that year recent college graduates also acted as 
advieors. 

Writing Plaoement > 

Two assessment procedures were used during the first year. 
First each incoining freshman provided a writing sample t This 
writing sample was read by a member of the English Department 
and was rated holistically . That is^ an overall rating was 
provided which indicated whether the student should be exempted 
from remedial work, or needed remediation* If the student needed 
remediation a further distinction was made regarding the severity 
of the writing handicaps • Depending upon the degree of inade- 
quacy i the student was placed in one of three compensatory 
writing courses. Such placement was mandatory. 

In addition a cominercial standardised test was mbbA, but 
it appears that the results of this test were not systematically 
used with regard to placement. 

While this college did not have a required freshman com* 
position course, it did have a proftclency eKamination in 
English which all students were required to take by their 
junior year. Students had to pass this examination as a pre- 
requisite for graduation* 
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In 1971 all incoming freshmen again produced a writing 
sample* All papers were read and rated holistically . Place- 
ment criteria were the same as for the previous yaar with one 
eKceptioni while placement into the first or second course 
in the English aequence was mandatory^ it was voluntary for 
those whose writing samplei indicated a placemant to ths third 
course . 

For the 1 972-^73 year the English Department developed a 
more detailad set of placement procedures* Two tests were 
u#ed. First there was a department test of the short answer, 
multiple choica type. This test was designed to assess vo-^ 
cabularyr subject verb agreement, and organization. Second # 
the use of a writing sample was continued. Students were 
given a passage which they were asked to sumnarize, and they 
were asked also to provide a commentary upon the passage* 
The two tests were used for placement purposes in the follow- 
ing manner t All students who scored very highly on the first 
teat did not have their writing samples read^ and were exempted 
from placement in any compensatory course. Those students 
who scored very poorly on the first test were then placed 
directly into one of the courses in the writing sequence. The 
remainder of the students whose scores fell in the "middle" 
range on the first test then had their writing samples read* 
The writing samples were scored aceording to the following 
criteria I grammar, punctuation^ organization, and ability 
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to infer a main point. Readers were trained to use the cri- 
teria, and it was reported that a high degree of inter-rater 
reliability was attained. For this group of students, those 
who made between 8 and 30 errors were placed into the lowest 
level course of the writing sequence. Placement was mandatory. 
Students who made between 5 and 7 errors were placed in the 
second course in the writing sequence. Those who made less 
than 5 errors were advised to take the third course in the 
sequence, but this was not mandatory. 

For students whose primary language was not English a se- 
quence of ESL courses also existed. Placement into these was 
based upon a test. Placement was mandatory and typically would 
end with the students taking the regular third course of the 
writing sequence. 

Placement in College Reading and S tudy Skills 

Through the first three years of open admissions this col- 
lege offered courses designed to help students master the readinc 
and study skills thought necessary for academic success. The 
same assessment procedure was used for all three years, This 
was the open admissions test, actually a reading subtest of 
the Stanford Achievement Test. 
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In 197 0 students whose raw score was 35 or above were exempt 
from the college skills courses. This score approximates the 
10th grade level for high school students nationally. Students 
with raw scores between 27 and 35 were placed in a one semester 
college skill course. Students with low high school averages 
were also placed in this course, even if their reading scores 
would have exempted them. Students who scored below 27 on the 
reading test (below the national norm for ninth graders) were 
placed in a two semester sequence of college skills courses. 
These placements were mandatory in principle, but due to admini- 
strative difficulties noted earlier, not all students needing 
such work were actually placed. 

For the 1971 class , the placement criteria were the same 
as for the preceding year. 

In 1972 a slight change in placement criteria was made. 
Students with raw scores of 37 or above ware exempted from 
these courses. Students between 27-36 were placed into the 
second level course, while those below 27 were placed in the 
first level course* In addition students who scored between 
37-39 on the OAT and who had low high school averages were 
placed in the second level course. For this year it should 
be noted that monitoring procedures improved to the point 
where students whose test scores indicated the need for place^ 
ment were more likely to be so placed. 
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Macfcment In Mathematics 

From the beginning of open admissions mathemati-^Ss place-- 
ment at this college had been determined through a combination 
of three factors ^ (1) the score on a test developed by the 
mathematics department; (2) the student's background in high 
school mathematics; (3) the student's intended specialization 
in college* 

The mathematics placement eKamination consisted of five 
parts: elementary algebra^ geometry, intermediate algebra^ 
trigonometry, and advanced mathematics,. The last section 
was required only for students planning to major in chemistry, 
computer science/ engineering ^ and similar disciplines. Stu^ 
dents planning to enter the B,A, curriculum in a non-^science 
area were not required to take remedial math if they had algebra 
and geometry in high school* If they did not have this high 
school background and their placement test scores were low, 
then they were placed in a two semester compensatory sequence 
for students not majoring in the sciences. For those majoring 
in science or engineering, those with low scores were placed 
in a three semester compensatory mathematics sequence. 

The placement criteria were essentially similar over the 
first three years of open admissions . There were, however, 
minor variations from year to year in the cutpointa used for 
assigning students . 
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Placement in Other Compensatory Areas 

The preceding discussion has covered the major compsnsa- 
tory areas at the college. Hov/ever^ specific departments at 
this college developed their own responses to open admissions. 
For example, by means of brief interviews the speech department 
tested freshmen during their first year. On the basis of these 
interviews , the department could require a student to take one 
of two speech courses. In addition some entering freshmen 
with academic deficiences were advised by counselors to enroll 
in one of the speech courses* It should be noted that the 
definition of these courses as remedial is ambiguous ^ since 
they were open to all students on an elective basis* 

The philosophy department developed a special introductory 
philosophy course for students who had demonstrated weakness 
in reading skills* Students who were poor in reading were 
advised by the college skills department about the nature of 
this course, and it was suggested that they register for 
it if they indicated an interest in taking philosophy 
courses , 

Other departments developed special sections of introduc- 
tory courses for students with weak academic skills. However, 
criteria for placement into the courses are not clear. 
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Beginning with the ISTa-^TS academic year an effort was 
made to develop total prograjms for students who required a 
heavy concentration of compensatory course work. This in- 
volved planning of programs so that students would not be 
eKposed initially to courses which demanded too high a level 
of reading, writing or quantitative skills. However, this 
total pl&cement effort did not become fully implemented until 
the 197 3 academic year, 

SUPPORT SERVICES li COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 

Overview 

Over the first three years of open admissions there was 
an increasing degree of coordination in the program planning 
and placement functions. The testing and placement functions 
were coordinated by the Office of Research and Testing, under 
the overall supervision of the Office of the Associate Dean 
for Freshmen and Sophomore Programs. 

However^ the compensatory teaching functions were highly 
decentralized. Work in the three major compensatory areas 
of writing^ reading, and mathematics was offered under the 
aegis of the three separate departments. This stuqture con-- 
trasts with other colleges where a single department assumed 
the responsibility for all compensatory work, 
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Writing Program 

Since the beginning of open admissions, the Writing Pro- 
gram at this college consisted of a three course sequence* 
All of these courses carried credits* In the first year of 
open admissions each carried two credits* However, beginning 
with the 1971^72 academic year, the third and most advanced 
basic writing course carried three credits. The first two 
courses mat four hours per week, while the third course met 
for three hours* 

Placement into the first or second writing course was 
mandatory for students with inadequate skills, as measured 
by the placement tests* If placed in either the first or 
second course, completion of the third was mandatory* How- 
ever, if, on the basis of placement tests, assignment to the 
third writing course was indicated, this was mandatory in 
the first year c£ open admissions, bat voluntary subsequently, 

A parallel track of courses was developed for students 
whose primary language was not English, Beginning with 1972- 
73^ students completing the ESL sequenca were required to 
take the third course in the regular writing sequence. 

Allied with the writing courses was a writing center, a 
resource designed to provide individualized tutoring for stu-^ 
dents in need of additional work. 
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The objectives of the writing program were standardized ^ 
but the means for achieving them were a matter of the indi- 
vidua! style of the instructor* The first level course dealt 
with the basic msahanics of writing; e,g, ^ gramnar, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. The second level course focused upon ex- 
pository writing. The aim was to enable the student to write 
a short essay in which an idea is coherently developed. The 
third course in the sequence was designed to prepare students 
to write in-class essays and lengthier research papers (such 
as term papers) , For all courses the instructors were free 
to utilise whatever means they wished in order to achieve the 
objectives . 

In all three coursas students were required to write eKten^ 
sively, both in class and outside* Considerable editorial 
work was done both on students* own papers as well those 
of others. In order to pass these courses students were re-^ 
quired to write an acceptable final essay. This essay was 
(in the first two courses) read by a second instructor in the 
English Department. This procedure was designed to achieve 
greater objectivity in the evaluation of student work, and to 
provide feed-back for instructors regarding their evaluation 
criteria. 
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The grading policy in the writing courses was as follows t 
In the first couxme in the sequence, students were graded on 
a "Pass" - "No Credit'' basis. In the other two courses , a 
standard grading scheme (A^F) was used. 

Overall, the approach of the writing program was generi- 
cally oriented, particularly in the first two courses of the 
sequence , 

However, a fev; attempts were made over the first three 
years of open admissions to develop sections of writing 
courses in conjunction with academic courses in other areas 
(such as political science). However, these attempts were 
largely experimental and could not be characterized as the 
dominant approach of the department. 

As noted earlier, these basic writing courses were 
staffed by the English Department. During the initial year 
of open admissions the sections were handled primarily by a 
corps of instructors and lecturers specifically recruited 
for the function. However, by the 1972-73 academic year, 
almost everyone in the English Department participated in 
the teaching of the basic writing courses. 
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College Reading and Study Skills 

The College assembled a special staff in order to provide 
compensatory work in the area of Reading and Study Skills, 
This staff was separate from the English Department. In 1970 
a three course sequence in reading and study skills was offered. 
Initial placement was either in the first or second course* 
Students placed in the first course would be e>:pected to com- 
plete the second as well* Students requiring further work 
would then take the third course. In this initial yfear , these 
courses met for four hours per week, but carried no credits. 

In 1971, the courses continued to meet four hours weekly 
and credit was given. The first course carried one credit, 
the second carried two, and the third carried one. In the 
1972'-73 year only the first two courses were offered, again 
for one and two credits respectively. 

The major objective of the courses was to help students 
master the reading and study skills required for success in 
college. Students with serious deficiencias were placed in 
the first course. The major emphasis was upon skills such 
as vocabulary development, analysis of sentences and para- 
graphs, fundamentals of interpretive and critical reading, 
listening skills, how to outline and summarise, how to take 
notes, and the like. The classes met for three hours per 
week. 
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students in this course were required to attend a skills 
laboratory for individu^il tutoring in special problem areas. 
Students who were recoipinended for the lab were required to 
attend. The lab was supervised by a member of the college 
skills division* It was staffed by graduate and undergraduate 
tutors • Liaison between students' instructors and the tutors 
was maintained in order to provide feadback for the instructor 
on the progress of the student. 

The second reading and study skills course was the sole 
course for students entering with less severe deficiencies* 
It was also the second course in the sequence for students who 
passed the first course* This course focused upon reading 
and study skills by linking such work with "mini-=-courses" 
drawn from academic areas (for eKample, in 1972 psychology 
and biology were used) . The aim was to provide students with 
an opportunity to develop reading and study skills in a realis 
tic academic context. Professors from the relevant content 
departments provided lectures and materials for the skills 
classes* Thus, skills related to lecture note taking # study- 
ing text books, writing papers, studying for and taking exa- 
minations were learned in a "real" course situation. 
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In order to pass these courses students were required to 

take quiszes, and tests throughout the semester. Grading in 

the first course was on a pass -repeat basis. For the second 
course letter grades (A-F) were given. 

The teaching staff consisted of approximately 25 people. 
Most were trained as reading specialists. 

Math em atics 

Sincie the inception of open admissions, the mathematics 
department offered two remedial sequences. The first was de-- 
signed to serve liberal arts studentc not majoring in the 
sciences. For these students a two semester sequence was 
offered. For students majoring in science and related areas 
such as engineering and architecture, a three-semester sequence 
was offered* 

Neither of the courses in the non^science sequence carried 
credit. Both met four hours per week. Within the science se- 
quence the first course carried zero credit, the second one 
credit, and the third two credits. For both sequences, place-- 
ment in the courses was mandatory* 
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Over the three years of open admissions cc^rtain chanqes 
occurred in the characteristics of the sequences. In 1970--71 
the non^science sequence consisted of three courses, Subse-- 
quently^ this was reduced to the two course sequence. In the 
science sequence the first course met for six hours in the 
first year, five hours in the second year and four hours in 
the third year. 

The non-science sequence for liberal arts students w s 
designed to provide them v/ith the mathematical skills which 
should have been acquired in high school* Thus, the first 
course in the sequence focused upon elementary algebra. The 
second was a geometry course. 

The three course sequence for prospective science majors 
consisted of the following i (1) basic algebra and geometry; 
(2) intermediate algebra and some college algebra; (3) trigo- 
nometry and pre-calculus , Beginning in the fall of 1972, the 
mathematics department introduced a significant change in the 
structuring of the pre-science sequencer each of the courses 
was divided into three units or modules of equal length. In 
order to pass the course^ the student had to complete each 
module. Students could take an examination on a given module 
at the beginning of the semester or at intervals during the 
semes tar. Sections of each module were taught at the same 
hours, so that a student could move easily from one to another 
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without requiring scheduling changes. At the end of a term a 
student might have passed part of a course, but not all of it. 
In effect, a student who did not complete the entire course 
might, nevertheless, have passed enough units so that the course 
could be completed rapidly in the following semester, and the 
student could then move to the next course in the sequence. In 
addition, some students who had passed the second course in the 
remedial sequence were placed directly into special sections of 
regular math courses. These special sections were scheduled for 
extra hours. It was felt that this policy might increase student 
motivation. The compensatory mathematics courses were based 
upon a common syllabus and common examinations. This contrasted 
with the writing program where there were common goals but con- 
siderable discretion was left to the individual instructor in 
the design of his or her section. 

The math department established math labs which were open 
to all students, although primarily designed as a supportive 
facility in connection with the compensatory courses. The labs 
were staffed by upper level math and science undergraduates, 
supervised by members of the math faculty. Two kinds of labs 
were developed. First, there were "free labs" which had re- 
gularly scheduled hours, and to which a student could go on a 
self-referral basis. Second, there were "in-class labs" in 
which several tutors might join an instructor in order to in- 
crease the amount of individual help for students. The in- 
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class labs operated at tha discretion of the individual in* 
structor* Over time the utilization of the labs increased, 
particularly in the 1972-73 year when the fres'-lab was situated 
in a permanent area for the first time. Prior to this labs 
would be held in various rooms at various times, depending 
upon the availability of space. 

For all of the compensatory math courses, successful 
completion was attained if the student passed either a final 
examination (in the case of the non-^science courses) or if 
the student passed the examination covering each module for 
the pre-science sequence. In the great majority of oases, 
students who did not pass received a non-punitive grade signi^ 
fying that they must repeat the course. 

Unlike the English Department which developed a staff 
specifically recruited for the teaching o£ compensatory 
writing courses, the mathematics faculty was involved in 
the teaching of compensatory courses on an across the board 
basis. That is, the remedial teaching load was spread among 
the entire faculty. There was relatively little difference 
by academic rank in the share of remedial and tutorial load* 
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The mathematics department had been interested in aBsess- 
ments of the impact of its compensatory course sequences. 
Evaluations have been of two types. First , an effort was made 
to assess the proportions of students passing the pre-^science 
sequence. It was reported that about 50 percent passed on the 
first try (for whatever course they were taking within the 
sequence). About 35 percent passed some, but not all, of 
the modules. The remainder passed none of the modules. A 
second effort, conducted in collaboration with the college's 
Office of Institutional Research, focused upon subsequent 
performance of remedial students in regular math courses. Here 
it was found that the pass rate for students who completed the 
remedial course was about the same as the rate for students 
who had the same initial placement test scores, but who did 
not take remedial math. 

Speech 

Two courses in this departaient were used as compensatory, 
although they are open to all students. The first course 
which carried three credits was designed to develop speech 
skills necessary for the articulate expression of ideas* The 
second course which carried one credit was designed for stu- 
dents with problems of verbal articulation. Inasmuch as these 
courses required the student to participate in discussions, 
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they might have enhanced subsequent academic performance in 
courses where class discussior was a significant eomponent. 

Phi lo Sophy 

Shortly after the beginning of open admissions in 1970, 
certain members of the philosophy department wished to offer 
an introductory philosophy course developed for the needs of 
students with weak academic preparation. During the second 
semester of the 1970^71 year, this course was inaugurated. 
The aim was to develop a course which would be the equivalent 
of the regular introductory philosophy course. The course 
carried three credits, but met for four and one half hours 
per week^ Enrollment was limited to fifteen students* Stu- 
dents admitted were identified and referred to the philosophy 
department by the staff of the college skills (reading and 
study skills) division. In effect, the aim of the department 
was to offer an introductory course which would be the equiva^ 
lent of the regular course, except that it would be run at a 
more leisurely pace with greater opportunities for Individual 
attention. While relatively few students were served by this 
Gourse, it is, neverthelss, of significance as an indication 
of the conmiitment of some academic departments to serve, in 
special ways, the open admissions population. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES I III COUNSELING STRUCTURE 

Administrative Locus o£ Counseling 

The counseling structure at this college was bifurcated. 
Academic advising functions were assigned to an Office of 
Curricular Guidance which existed in each of the undergraduate 
schools (liberal artSf engineering^ and the like) . At the 
same time, counseling services were located in the Department 
of Student Personnel Services (SSPS) * Initially, therefore, 
these two services were administratively and functionally 
separate. 

Type of Counseling 

All of the major types of counseling services were offered 
at this college. This included academic , therapeutic/ finan-^ 
cial aid, and career counseling. 

Counseling Division of Labor 

The division of labor at this college approximated the 
specialist model. That is# counselors tended to provide one 
type of counseling, but not others. Thus, academic counseling 
was handled by advisers coordinated by the Office of Curricular 
Guidance, Personal counseling was delivered by counselors 
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working under the department of student personnel services * 
Financial aid counseling was administered by a separate 
financial aid office* 

Styles of Counseling 

1. Medical versus Outreach . Curricular guidance offices 
were located within each division of this college* That is^ 
the school of liberal arts, school of architecture, etc*# 
each had a curricular guidance office* It was the responsi^ 
bility of this office to plan academic programs with the stu- 
dent* Aside from the initial contact of the student with a 
curricular guidance adviser, the subsequent interaction between 
students and guidance staff was essentially a matter of self-- 
referral on the part of the student. However, all freshmen 
received a letter from the curricular guidance office advising 
them of its services and inviting them to come in* Moreover, 
the registrar's office did identify students with low grade 
point averages (below a C average), and/or excessive absences* 
The curricular guidance office received a list of these stu- 
dents and then sent letters asking the student to come in for 
advising. However, it was net mandatory that students respond* 

After registration for the first semester, freshmen were 
not required to obtain program approval for spring term regis- 
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tration, unless the student was taking remedial courses. For 
these students^ program approval was necessary* 

All in all^ the functions of the curricular guidance 
offices corresponded more closely to the medical than to 
the outreach model. 

The counseling service connected with the DSPS was in-- 
volved in the surraner orientation and placement phase, How^ 
ever^ while counselors were involved in registration^ this 
occurred on an individual basis and was not^ strictly speak 
ing, a formal responsibility of the counseling service* 

During the first year of open admissions, this service 
was traditional in its focus* That is, students who felt they 
needed help with personal problems could ^ on a self ^referral 
basis ^ contact the counseling service. However # the history 
of this service has been one of increasing efforts to reach 
freshmen^ particularly those with the weakest academic pre* 
paration* In particular , the resources of the department 
were aimed at those freshmen who were enrolled in two or irore 
remedial courses. In the Spring of 1971^ counselors identi- 
fied these high risk students and attempted to maintain con-- 
tact with them by means of letters and phone calls. The coun- 
seling fitaff informed us that^ at least initially, the response 
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of the students to these overtures was poor. However , through 
time I the rate of contaots probably increased i particularly 
beginning with the 1973^1974 academic year (not covered here) 
in which counselora were linked with students in specific col- 
lege reading and study skills classes. 

2 » Mandatory versus Voluntary Counselor-Student Inter - 
action # Inasmuch as the currlcular guidance staff was respon- 
sible for helping students to plan their programe, the initial 
contact of student and adviser was mandatory. Subsequent to 
this such contacts were encouraged but were not mandatory. 

Beginning in the Spring of 1971^ freshmen were assigned 
to orientation groups which met for four weeks during the be- 
ginning of the term. While attendance at these orientation 
sessions was defined as compulsory i there were in fact no sanc- 
tions if students were absent, 

3. Dyadic versus Group Counseling , The curricular gui- 
dance staff met with students on a one-to-one basis. On the 
other hand^ the counseling service used both dyadic and group- 
settings. The group seminars began full scale in the fall of 
1971, Some of the groups were specifically organized for stu- 
dents taking two or more remedial courses. On the average the 
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groups consiated of twenty to twenty^five students. No college 
credit was granted for these seminars* The primary purpose of 
these seminars^ Imd by mambers of the counseling staff, was to 
orient the student toward the collegs-to provide him with infor-' 
mation and to define the college's expectations for students* 
In fall 1972, this group counseling effort was directed primarily 
toward students taking at least two remedial courses* 

4. Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The goals 
of the Curricular Guidance Office were quite circumscribed. 
They were to deal only with matters relating to the students ' 
academic program and standing. 

On the other hand, the aims of the counseling service 
were broader. Under open admissions, the traditional clini- 
cal orientation was maintained. However, open admissions did 
have impact upon the direction of counseling services* In 
particular, counselors became more active in seeking out high 
risk students. The primary aim here was not so much therapeu^ 
tic in the traditional sense, but rather to provide the student 
with info«nation and support designed to increase self-esteem* 
In this way it was hoped that the student's chances of survival 
at the college would be increased* 
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While this socialisation focus beGame dominant in the 
second year of open admissions , the traditional clinical func- 
tions were also maintained throughout. 

5, Peer Counseling , Over the first few years of open 
admissions the counseling service did not use students as 
peer counselors. However ^ during the liTZ-^lSTS academic year, 
upper class students were used as advisors i under the super- 
vision of the counseling staff. However ^ these advisers were 
allocated primarily to freshmen who were not receiving exten- 
sive remediation* 

During the summer of 1972, the Curricular Guidance Office 
used college graduates as advisers during the phase of program 
planning for incoming freshmen* Otherwise, neither students 
nor recent graduates were used for advising purposes* 

Case Load Definition 

In 1970^71, and 1971-72 the counselng service did not 
utilise a case load approach* However, in 1972-73 about 550 
students were assigned to the division o£ counseling* These 
were students taking two or more remedial courses. In the 
first two years of open admissions the counseling staff esti- 
mated that 20 to 30 percent of open admissions students were 
seen at some point by the staff. 
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Counselor-Faculty Relationship 

Inasmuch as the primary staff of the Curriaular GuidanGC 
Office was recruited from the faculty this office reported 
that the relationship with faculty at large was good. The 
counseling staff reported that relationships between counselors 
and faculty in the traditional academic departments left much 
to hm desired. In general^ these faculty tended to be less co-- 
operative in matters involving themselves^ the student, and a 
counselor. However, faculty who taught in remedial courses 
were mora supportive of the role of the counselor* 

With regard to the role of counseling in relation to the 
committee on academic standing, the counseling staff sometimes 
would provide information to this committee for students whose 
academic standing was being evaluated* The curricular guidance 
staff had closer liaison with the conmiittee on course and 
standing, since the director of this office was also a member 
of the courEe in standing comnittee* Therefore, recoranenda-- 
tions from the curricular guidance office would carry more 
weight when student acad^ic standing was being evaluated. 
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Background of Counselors 

Mvisere in the Curricular Guidanca Office were primarily 
faculty on released time* There were approximately 20^25 such 
faculty. In the lil^ral arts school, there were^ in addition ^ 
two full-time people on administrative lines. 

The counseling staff was trained primarily in mental health 
fields. Most either had the doctorate or were working toward it 
All counselors had at least obtained the M,A, degree* The coun- 
seling staff represented a mixture of males, females and racial 
groups. Counselors occupied faculty lines. 

Self-Assessments of Counseling Effectiveness 

The counseling staff reported that the quality of its re-- 
lationships with students had improved considerably over the 
first three years* In addition, it felt that more students 
were being reached. However, it had no systematic data regard^ 
ing the impact of counseling upon student outcomes, such as 
retention* 
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GRADING AND RETENTION STANDAMS 

When open admissions began # this college eat a poliey 
that no student would be dismissed for acadamic reasons prior 
to the end of his third samaster. Students doing poorly would 
typically be given a warning after their first semester , pro- 
bation after the second semester, and dropped from the college 
aftar the third* However, over the first three years of open 
admissions I few students were dropped before the end of their 
sophomore year* Studants whose averages fell significantly be- 
low a C, after the grace period, were subject to dismissal. In 
all cases, such studants had the right of appeal to a coiMnittee 
on course and standing. 

The college used the traditional grading system, primarily* 
That is, it operated on an A through F system. However, non** 
passing grades in most remedial courses did not count in the 
students* academic index. In addition i students in the liberal 
arts school were able to take a limited ntimber of courses on 
a pass^fail basis. 
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EVALUATION OP STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 

Fall> 1970 

Initially, the college had planned a series of orientation 
meetings and program planning conferences to be held during the 
month of May. However, because of student disruptions in the 
spring, none of these activities were held. Nevertheless, the 
college was able to do a limited amount of testing during late 
spring and early summer. Students who wished to be exempted 
from English and Mathematics were given the CLEP examination. 
In addition, the Reading Comprehension and Mechanics portions 
of the Cooperative English Test (CET) were administered to a 
large portion of the incoming class. Students provided a writ- 
ing sample which was scored using a formula developed by the 
English department. Open Admission Test scores were also 
available for a large proportion of students. 

In preparing for registration, a group of "evaluators" 
reviewed the high school record, OAT results, and test scores 
of all incoming freshmen. These evaluators were graduate stu- 
dents working under the direction o£ the Dean of Instruction. 
Program choices were made by all freshmen on the basis of 
written guidelines and these choices were reviewed by the 
evaluators to see if they were coOTnensurate with the student's 
preparation and demonstrated ability. Students who had high 
school averages below 80 were asked to come to the college 
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to meet with a counselor to discuss their program, while stU'- 
dents with averages above 80 whose program choices were not 
satisfactory were also called in to meet with a counselor* 
Altogether, approximately 60% of the incoming freshmen were 
seen by a counselor during the summer months. When a schedule 
of courses had been finally approved by a counselor, it was 
mailed to the student. In the basic skills area (such as Eng- 
lish and Mathematics) , special courses were developed with the 
aim of serving students in need of remediation. 

Placement in the writing course was made on the basis of 
the student's performance on the GET and an essay, which was 
graded by at least two instructors from the English department. 
Those students who approximated a 9th grade reading level on 
the GET and whose essay indicated frequent errors in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and weak sentence structure were required 
to take the remedial writing course. Those students who scored 
poorly on the GET and essay due to language difficulty were 
placed in a special ESL course. 

Strictly speaking the Mathematics department did not de- 
velop a remedial course in the first year of open admissions. 
However^ it did attempt to restructure its basic course with 
a self -pacing style. No placement tests were administered 
and enrollment in the basic course was voluntary. This college 
had no math requirement but did have requirements in the divi- 
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sion of science/ some of which could be taken in matheiTiatics * 

One serious problem occurred during registration when 
many students found that courses, other than English and 
Math^ for which they had been scheduled were closed out. As 
a result/ many open admission freshmen found themselves in 
difficult courses, 

A freshman orientation was held in the early fall. This 
was run by the students themselves and was designed to intro- 
duce freshmen to social activities and clubs. 

Fall, 1971 

For the second open admissions class, the major change 
that occurred was in the creation of the Office of Academic 
Advisement, under the administration of the Office of the 
Provost. Responsibility for coordination of the open admis- 
sions program was now shifted to this office. 

Beginning in late April and early May, students were 
brought in for large group sessions consisting of pre^-regis- 
tration orientation and testing. During this time students 
were given orientation materials and placement eKaminations 
in English, Math, and Romance Languages. All incoming fresh- 
men were tested on the GET (Reading Comprehension and Verbal 
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parts) , CELT (English as a Second Language) , and a composition 
evaluated by the English department. The Math and Romance 
Language placement tests were optional ^ and less than half 
of the students elected to take these tests. In addition, 
OAT test scores were available for some students. 

Several weeks later students returned for registration 
and met individually with an academic advisor who assisted 
them in program planning. During this time ^ test results 
and high school records were available. In addition, uppers 
classmen were on hand to assist advisors and write out pro^ 
grams. If any registration problems occurred, students could 
get immediate help from the upperclassmen or advisors. Place- 
ment criteria for English remained unchanged, A more syste- 
matic effort was made in applying placement guidelines. Stu- 
dents with poor academic preparation were frequently put on 
reduced credit loads. 

Fall, 1972 

For the third open admissions class several changes 
occurred in the placement and assessment procedures. More- 
over, the college introduced a full program of remedial 
courses in Reading, Writing, Mathematics, and Science* 
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During the months of April and May students were brought 
in during large group sessions for placement testing in Eng" 
lish, Reading Comprehension^ Mathematics, and Saienoe Compre- 
hension skills. Placement criteria were defined by each aca-= 
demic department r and students falling below the pre-'determined 
cut-off points were required to register for a remedial course * 

Placement in writing courses was determined by performance 
on the STEP English EKpression Test. The STEP measures syntaK, 
grammar, and punctuation skills* Students with low scores 
were placed in a lower level course* However, the English 
department also obtained writing samples, and final placement 
depended on performance on the essay* Thus, placement in the 
upper or lower writing course was often based on a composite 
of both scores* 

Students were placed in reading courses if they scored 
below the 12.5 grade level on the Davis Reading Test. Those 
scoring below the 9th grade level were placed in a lower level 
course, while those between the 9th^l2.5 grade level were placed 
in the upper course. In addition, special courses were designed 
for bi^ltngual students* Placement in ESL courses was determined 
on the basis of performance on the CELT. 
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Placement in the matheraatics course v/as based on the STEP 
Math Computation Test^ Forin 2A* Students who scored under 28 
(approKimately 9th grade level) were required to register. 
Those who scored above the 9th grade but below the 12th grade 
level were placed in a course offered by the physics department 
dealing v;ith problem solving skills in the sciences* In addition, 
the nathematics department offered a compensatory pre-calculus 
course with placement dependent on performance on a specially 
designed Calculus Readiness Test. 

Using these test results and the high school record, aca- 
demic advisors worked out specific programs for each student 
during individual conferences. Students who were registered for 
2 or more remedial courses were required to enroll in the Fresh- 
man Seminar (described in a later section). In addition , stu- 
dents with poor academic preparation (those in need of remedia- 
tion) were not allowed to register for certain courses. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 1- STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 

During the first two years of open admissions , relatively 
little coursework was offered in basic skill areas such as Eng- 
lish, Reading, and Math. Initially, academic departments were 
advised to develop special introductory courses (bearing credit) 
with backup tutoring services available. Some departments did 
this, but the placement criteria are unknown, and we have no 
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data on the extent to which these courses were utilized by stu- 
dents. In effect, the college seemed to be operating on the 
assumption that open admissions students should be separated 
as little as possible from students who would have been admitted 
under traditional criteria. It was in the Fall of 1972 that the 
college mounted a program containing several compensatory courses 
in the basic skills areas. 

Centralized Versus Decentralized Structure 

The remedial effort at this college was decentralized. That 
is, all remedial work was offered within each academic depart- 
ment. This model existed in 1970 and continued in this form 
through the first three years of open admissions. 

English . 

1, 1970 and 1971 . For the first open admissions claBS 
the college hired a psychologist to coordinate the freshman 
composition course. Based on test scores^ students were placed 
either in the remedial writing course or the regular freshman 
English course. Approximately 900 students were assigned to 
the Special writing course. 

The aims of the special course v/ere to help students de- 
velop sentences, organize paragraphs, and build sequences of 
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thoughts. The basic emphasis was on creative writing^ and 
instructors were allowed to structure their own programs. No 
common syllabus existed and sections varied in content and 
teaching style. 

Staff consisted primarily of graduate students. In addi^ 
tion, 5 or 6 full-time tutors were hired to work with students 
needing extra help, Tv/o of these tutors were reading specialist 
and students with reading problems could be raferred to them. 

The writing course met for 3 hours weekly and carried 3 
credits. Students had the option of receiving an A-F grade 
or honors, credit i no-credit. The final essay written by 
students was read by a second faculty member and the instructor 
could then use those comments in assigning a final grade. This 
course did not count toward meeting the basic English require- 
ment^ and students were required to take the regular freshman 
English course. 

The major change for 1971 was the addition of a two hour C 
lab to the writing course. The course now met for 5 hours and 
carried three crdits. Students in the writing sections did not 
necessarily meet together in the same lab sections. About 800- 
900 students were enrolled in this course. Serious problems 
apparently developed between the English department faculty and 
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the psychologist hired to coordinate the prograni. This was pro 
bably due to resentment of the faculty at having an "outsider" 
as coordinator. In addition, the English department had not 
yet made a commitment to the idea of compensatory work as a 
legitimate teaching function, 

2. 1972, This fall the English Department developed 
two remedial sequences. The first was in Reading and Study 
Skills • The second was in writing. Each sequence consisted 
of two courses. These replaced the single writing course of- 
fered during the previous years* 

For those assigned to the lower level reading course, 
stress wsis placed on the practice of basic comprehension 
skills at the sentence and paragraph levels. Vocabulary 
development was also stressed. In addition, diagnosis and 
remediation of other serious reading deficiencies (such as 
word-attack problems) was provided, hn orientation to study 
skills was also offered* The objective of this course was 
zo raise the general level of the students' reading skills 
to at least a 9th grade level* It met for 3 hours and stu- 
dents received one credit* It was reported that approxi- 
mately 120 students were enrolled in 8 sections during 
the fall semester* 
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Students assigned to the upper level reading course were 
provided with reading materials drawn from college texts and 
materials of similar difficulty. The course aimed to increase 
skills in comprehension and interpretation of texts on the 
college level. Included were exercises in critical reading 
with emphasis on inferences, application, and evaluation. 
The development of efficient reading techniques and study 
tactics was also emphasized. In short, the objective of 
this course was to prepare the student to be able to study 
and comprehend standard college texts and similar material. 
This course met for 3 hours and carried two credits. We were 
informed that about 450 students were enrolled in 24 sections. 

In late October the college set up a Reading Resource 
Center which was staffed by full-time reading specialists 
who were part of the remedial staff. The Center provided 
individualized instruction to students assigned to the read- 
ing courses and to any other students who wanted help. 

At the end of the first semester students in both the 
lower and upper Iftvel courses took an alternate form of the 
Davis Reading Test (v/hich had been used for placement pur- 
poses initially) . Students in the lower course who scored 
at the 13th grade level did not have to take the upper level 
course. A student who failed either course in the first se- 
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mester received a "Y" grade (signifying that the failure would 
not be counted in the student *s index)* Those who failed a 
second time received an F grade, A course could be repeated 
a third time. The college reported that about 75% of students 
taking these two courses passed during the fall semester. 

We now consider the two courses in the writing sequence. 
All students assigned to a remedial writing course were asked 
to write an essay during the first week of class to determine 
whether they had been properly placed. On this basis students 
could be shifted to the higher or lower level course or be ex- 
empted from remedial writing. Students assigned to the lower 
level course were provided with frequent practice in writing 
and emphasis was on the basic structural patterns of atandard 
written English and vocabulary development* The course was de- 
signed for students who needed to develop both fluency and skill 
in composing effective written English sentences* This course 
met for 3 hours and carried one credit. Approximately 80 stu»- 
dents were enrolled in three sections. 

Those assigned to the upper level writing course were re- 
quired to write frequent short papers* Emphasis was on develop-- 
Ing sentence variety and coherent paragraphs in standard written 
English, Readings ^ discussions, and v/riting exercises were based 
upon diverse materials (such as magazines, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and short stories). This course met for 3 hours and car- 
ried two credits. Approximately 415 students were enrolled in 
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17 sections* 

The English department also developed a tutoring program 
in connection with the writing courses, instructors referred 
students to the service. Tutors were either graduate or under-- 
graduate students. They were given a list of students' writing 
problems and usually met with a student about five times a semes- 
ter • 

Students were evaluated on the basis of their written work 
and an in-class final essay* The essay was graded by their in- 
structor according to an elaborate scoring key developed by the 
department. Students in the lower level course were required to 
take the upper course and all students were then required to 
take the regular freshman composition course. The same grad- 
ing policy existed in writing as in reading. Moreover, most 
students taking the lower and upper level writing courses were 
also enrolled in one of the reading courses • 

For students whose primary language was not English^ a 3 
semester writing sequence was developed. The first level course 
emphasized basic structure and vocabulary. This course met for 
3 hours and carried one credit. ApproKimately 25 students were 
enrolled. The middle course offered greater emphasis on idio- 
matic usage, and students were expected to write frequently/ 
both in class and at home. This course was intended for stu- 
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dents who possessed a basic comrnand of written and spoken eie-* 
mentary English* This course met for 3 hours and carried one 
credit, ApproximateLy 75 students were enrolled. The upper 
course placed continued emphasis on ^^ord order and idiomatic 
expression* Frequent papers were required and readings and 
discussion were based upon diverse materials (such as magaitneS/^ 
newspapers, short stories). This course closely paralleled the 
upDcr course in writing* Approximately 5 0 students were enrolled* 
Students in the bi-lingual sequence wre evaluated according to 
the same standards as those in the writing courses and were re- 
quired to take the regular freshman composition course* 

The English Department hired 3 0 instructors to teach the 
remedial courses. Of these, 10 were full-time. Only a few 
members of the remedial staff taught advanced English coursas . 



Mathematics 



1, Fal l, 19 70 ^ 1971* For the first and second years 
of open admissions the mathematics department restructured its 
basic course* The course was designed to serve students whose 
background ranged from no math to those with three years of 
high school math* While not defined by the department as a 
remedial course ^ it was compeniatory in concept* It was de-* 
veloped into an entirely self-paced format, thus allowing stu- 
dents at different levels to proceed at their own pace* The 
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course covered analytic geometry and some college algebra, and 
was broken down into modules with stated beravioral objectives. 
During the initial year (1970), students were to work in lab- 
oratory groups^ and when they felt ready, took a test on a par- 
ticular behavioral objective. However, due to delays in order- 
inq and delivery of materials, the lab did not open until very 
late in the fall semester. During the second year, the lab was 
operative from the beginning, contained various resources* 

These included textbooks, slides/ audio tapes, tutors and facult 
merrJbers* Each faculty member was assigned 25 students and was 
responsible for monitoring their progress^ 

The course carried three credits and met for three hours 
weekly. The stuf^ents were al.lowed to use the lab for additional 
work. The student was given up to one year to complete the 
course. Placement was largely on an advisory basis. 

One problem reported to us v;as that faculty supervision 
of students was often lax, and students frequently did not 
attend. Only the more inotivated students took advantage of 
the facilitias. 

2» Fall# 1972, This fall the collage instituted two 
new primary couraes, one under the auspices of the Math de- 
partment and the other offered by the Physics department. 
The math offering was an entirely self-paeed remedial arith- 
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metic course, mandatory for those students falling balow the 
pre-determined cut off point on the placement test. This 
self-^paced course was based on the Keller Plan or the '-per-^ 
sonalized system of instruction*" There were no lectures and 
the key person was the student tutor, who worked with 10-12 
students under faculty supervision- They were hired and paid 
by the Math department and consisted mainly of undergraduates. 
Apart from the tutors, the chief resource was a set of video-^ 
tapes prepared by faculty members. The faculty role was largely 
supportive and adrninistrative • 

To complete this 3 hour course which carried one credit, 
the student had to pass six tests / one in each module. These 
included: whole number arithmetic, integers, fractions, deci= 
mals, percentages, and an introduction to algebra* Each test 
could be taken more than once. The student who did not complete 
the six modules in one semester received a "Y" grade and re-regis^ 
tered for the next semester. Approximately 300 students were 
enrolled during the fall semester* 

In addition to the primary remedial arithmetic course, the 
ccilleye offered a compensatory pre'-calculus college algebra 
course for thoso with interest in Math, but who scored poorly 
on a specially designed te.4t* This course met for 3 hours and 
carried 3 credits. However, the student was still required to 
take the regular calculus course, if a math or science major was 
planned • 
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Prior to the third year of open admissions the only extra 
help available to students enrolled in the sciences was tutoring* 
Beqinning in 1972, faculty members froin the physics department 
prepared a curriculum and textbook designed to show students 
how to use matheinatical concepts for solving problems in the 
physical, biological and social sciences. The course was not 
a typical mathematics remediation course ^ since the treatment 
of problem'Solving skills was application and goal-^oriented * 
Topics included were a brisf review of elementary algebra, unit 
conversion/ scientific notation^ metric system^ ratio and per-- 
cent^ translation, functional relations , elements of geometry 
and trigonometry / graphs , and "guesstimates". Thus i the speci-- 
fio goal was to provide students with the background and pro- 
blem solving proficiency required in the elementary science 
courses , 

Many students initially placed in the science course were 
unable to handle the material and ware advised to enroll in 
the remedial arithmetic course. 

This Physics Department course met for four *iours and car-- 
ried two credits. Students were tested after seven weeks ^ and 
those who passed were allowed to leave, since the material was 
to be repeated over the next seven weeks. In effect, the course 
was "recycled". Students were allowed to take the test three 
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times. To insure frequent interaction with faculty, class size 
was limited to no more than 20 students per class. In the fall 
semester approximately 10 sections ware offered. Of these, two 
sections were taught by full-time faculty, the remainder by ad- 
junct staff. 

It was reported that about two-thirds of thoss enrolled 
passed during the fall semester. Those who failed were required 
to repeat the course. While not a formml sequence, about half 
of those who completed the arithmetic course registered for the 
science course in the spring. 

Sel£-Aasessmenta of Remediation 

Over the time period covered by this project, the college 
had not instituted systematic research to assess the effective- 
ness of remediation. However, the coordinators of the English, 
Mathematica, and Science programs all indicated that the remedial 
effort was much more effective in the 1972-73 academic year than 
in previous years. 

Tutoring 

Prior to open admissions each academic department wks re- 
iponsible for tutoring. However, in 1970 and thereafter, tutor- 
.nq became centralized under the Office of Academic Advising 
(with the exception of the English and Psychology departments 
v/hich maintained independent tutoring programs) 
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Due to tl; demands created by open admissions, tutoring eervices 
were limited primarily to freshmen and sophomores. Students 
were referred to the ser^rice by instructors, through the Fresh» 
man Seminar (to be discussed later) or on their own. Tutoring 
was available on both an individual and group basis. Generally, 
a student would see a tutor four times. The tutor then discussed 
progress with the coordinator of tutoring. If necessary f more 
sessions would be set up. 

Generally, tutors were undergraduates who were recommended 
by the academic departments and interviewed by the tutoring co- 
ordinator. In order to understand the objectives and assignmente 
of the courses, they were in frequent contact with department 
faculty* During the fall 1972 semester there were 65 tutors. 

According to the coordinator, many students sought tutoring 
when they were experiencing a great deal of stress, and the tu- 
tors often functioned as peer counselors. Students often seemed 
to prefer discussing their problems with peers rather than counse 
lors . 

SUPPORT SERVICES , 2 t COUNSELING STRUCTURE 

Administrative Locus of Counseling 

During the first year of open admissions, all counseling 
services were under the supervision of the Dean of Students 
Q Office, Beginning in 1971 and thereafter, academic advisement 
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functions were separated from this office* An Office of Aca- 
deniic Advisement was established. This office was directly re- 
sponsible to the Provost. In short, counseling functions were 
allocated to two separate administrative units within the col- 
lege . 

Types of Counseling 

The counseling office under the Dean of Students provided 
all types of counseling services. These involved general counsel- 
ing (including foreign students, handicapped, draft, veterans), 
career counaoling and placement, financial aid^ and psychological 
services. This had been true since 1970. All academic advisement 
was cantered in the Office of Academic Advisement beginning in 1971 
However, general counselors did provide some academic counseling 
in 197Q. 



The Counseling Division of Labor 

At this college the counseling functions approximated the 
specialist model. Counselors involved in financial aid and 
career and placement counseling handled only problems related 
to these areas. Often, the student's initial contact was with 
a general counselcr, who might then refer him to a psychologic- 
cal or other counselor, depending on the nature of the problem. 
As indicated earlier, all academic advisement was handled by thg 
academic advi sors • 
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Styles of Counseling^ 

1. Medical versus Outreach . The orientation of the 
counseling office approximated the medical model. After an 
initial letter, the student, if he felt the need, was expected 
to report to the counseling service in order to make an appoint- 
ment. Thus, the primary means of contact was self-referral. 
Counselors were not expected to contact the student in order 

to discuss personal problems, academic progress or social 
adjustment. No effort was made to contact students dropped 
by the college, 

2. Mandatory versus Voluntary » Counaelor-Student 
interaction . All freshmen, upon acceptance, received a letter 
with a counselor's name and were asked to come in during the 
fall term. However, there were no sanctions if the sfcudents 
did not comply. A student was only required to see a counselor 
in order to obtain approval to drop a course. This had been 
true since 197*.^. 

3. Dyadic versus Group Counseling . Beginning in 1972 
the Office of Academic Advisement introduced a course called 
the Freshman Seminar. This was open to all freshmen, but re- 
quired of students enrolled in 2 or more remedial courses. 

The main objective of the Freshman Seminar was to crient fresh- 
men to college. Class sessions focussed on the skills, planning 
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and attitudes that would aid students in college. This course 
carried one credit and met for one hour weekly. While admini- 
stered by the Office of Academic Mvisement, it was taught by 
counselors, academic advisors, and faculty on released time. 
During the fall term there were approximately 30 sections with 
18-20 students per group. Once the seminar was over, no follow- 
up on students was made. However, some counselors continued 
to Fee students on an individual basis. The Freshman Seminar 
did not replace dyadic counseling, 

4 , Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The primary 
focus of academic advisors was on orienting students to college 
life, initially, this was provided at registration and in 1972, 
during the Freshman Seminar. In short, their task was to help 
the student devalop skills necessary for academic survival. 

while counselors were involved in the Freshman Semnar, 
and to that extent were providing students with similar skills, 
the primary focus of the counseling office was more traditionali 
Many were trained clinicians whose focus was on psychological 
dynamics. While all therapy may be considered as a form of 
socialization, the emphasis upon psychological "ynamics as 
against acquisition of role playing skills helps to differ- 
entiate the orientation of counselors from academic advisors. 
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Caseload Definition 

During the first three years all freshmen received a 
letter with a counselor's name* Matching of counselors 
and students was done randomly. 

The assignment of students to an academic ad\'isor followed 
different procedures each year* In the fall of 1970, 100 faculty 
members volunteered to provide academic counseling to all fresh-^ 
men. Each was assigned a caseload of 30 students. However, 
this program proved unsuccessful. Students were reluctant to 
meet with the advisors and there was no mechanism to insure 
that regular meetings took place. As a result^ many students 
received no assistance and registered without any advice for 
the second term. 

Beginning in 1971 all students with a high school average 
below 80 were assigned to an academic advisor. Students were 
sent letters with an advisor's name, and matches were done 
randomly. However, many students did not meet with their 
advisor and subsequently, registered for the second term 
without any assistance* 
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In the Fall of 1972 this was changed, and students en- 
rolled in the Freshman Seminar received programming assistance 
for second semester registration. 

On this campus it is difficult to describe, or at least 
to interpret student-counselor ratios. Over the first three 
years, the counseling office had not kept detailed records of 
the number of contacts made with students. However, the major 
thrust of their services was toward entering freshmen. 

Counselor-Faculty Relationship 

During the first three years of open admissions, the 
counseling office made very little contact with faculty 
members. Many faculty, in fact, were not aware that such 
an office existed. In contrast, staff from the Office of 
Academic Advisement spoke to faculty in all departments 
and explained the function of their office. Moreover, 
many faculty members were themselves involved in academic 
advising. 

While staff menders from the counseling service and 
Office of Academic Advisement were on the Committee for 
Academic Standing, it was not their function to act as 
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advocatea for students who were being considered for aca- 
demic dismissal. The student who was dropped by the college 
did not have to see a counselor. 

Background and Evaluaton of Counselors 

At this college, the counseling staff was primarily com- 
posed of individuals with training in psychology, student per- 
sonnel, and social work. All held at least a Masters degree, 
and some had their doctorate. In 1970 there were approximately 
10 general and psychological counselors. This figure remained 
relatively stable during the next two years (one or two lines 
might have been lost to academic advising) . All counselors 
occupied faculty (mainly lecturer) lines. In contrast, full- 
time academic advisors occupied administrative lines. 

In 1971 there were 5 full-time academic advisors. Two 
new lines were created the following year. In addition, many 
faculty members on released time acted as academic advisors . 

Generally, counselors were evaluated through periodic 
supervisory reports and observation. In addition, student 
evaluations were used to assess reactions to-and satisfaction 
with specific counselors. 
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Self -AseessmantB of Counseling Ef fectiveneBS 

Staff from counseling and academic advising wtre asked 
to assess the impact of their prograins upon student outcomes 
such as grades and retention. While hard data were not avail^ 
able, impressions were given. 

According to the Dean of Students^ counseling during the 
first 3 years of open admissions had made some impact* How- 
ever efforts were being made to improve services* For example^ 
a peer counseling program began in 1974^ and an attempt to im-- 
prove relationships with faculty was underway. 

With regard to academic advising ^ the coordinator indi- 
cated that considerable improvement had occurred since 1970 ^ 
when nothing was available. Plans were being made to follow 
students once the Freshman Seminar was over. One interesting 
point emerged at the conclusion of the interview. Students 
who were voluntarily dropping out were contacted during the 
spring, 1973 semester. Many thought their grades were poor 
and so could not continue. They were advised that they could 
continue, thus suggesting a potential effect of stud&iit-^advisor 
contact upon the retention rate. 
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GIVING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

This college developed a dual grading system. The first 
was the traditional A * F system, A second system involved 
thM# categories? "Honors", "Credit", and "No credit," Stu- 
dents were allowed to take up to one^half of the total couraes 
required for graduation on the second system. The first system 
was used for calculating the grade point average. Courses 
taken under the second could earn credits , but were not 
calculated in the average. 

Students were not subject to academic dismissal prior 
to the end of the second semester of the freshman year, Stu^ 
dents were expected to have a grade point average of at 
least 1,50 after the completion of 23,5 credits. Those with 
between 24 and 35,5 credits were supposed to have a 1,70, 
those between 36 and 52,5 credits were supposed to have 
achieved a 1,90 average, and beyond this number of credits 
a 2,00 (C average) was expected. Students who did not meet 
these standards were subject to probation or dismissal. It 
was reported that over the first two years of open admissions, 
few students were dismissed after one year, even if they fell 
below the above minimmn standards, 

/ 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PIANMING 
Fall, 1970 

Baginning in June 1970, all students fidmitted to the 
college ware asked to come in for appointinents with counBelors 
and to receive a preliminary orientation to the college* During 
this meeting I counsolor and student worked out a proposed pro- 
gram. Open Admissions Teat scores, high school transcripts/ 
and a questionnaire which ascertained the student's interests 
were used for the program planning. Following this interview 
students were given an English composition test and were also 
encouraged to talk with one of the student aidan available to 
answer questions about the college. 

In Sep^^-ember students registered for courses based on tUe 
proposed program* Counselors were available to aid studt^rts in 
arranging class schedules and making necessary changf^,^* Hcr^ r^ ^, 
since not enough sections were availablei registration ir4 ceit^iin 
remedial courses was hampered* 

The college offered remedial coursework in English, Math, 
and Communication Skills^ With the eKception of English, place-^ 
ment was on a voluntary basis, 
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The oollegu required that students complete a two^course 
sequence in English composition* Those whose ©osay was very 
well written ware placed in the upper course. All others were 
placed in various sections of the lower course. Placainent 
depended on the composition test v^hich was evaluated by faculty 
in the English dapartaient* Those who did best were placed in 
larger sections, while those with weaker skills were placed in 
mediijun and smaller sized sections. 

In order to satisfy the 6 credit college^wide Math require* 
ment^ the mathematics department offered a two course compensa- 
tory sequence which closely paralleled the basic Math course* 
However/ the college had made a decision in the Spring of 1970 
not to enroll any student whose OAT mathematics test score placed 
him in the lower half of the freshman class* Thnm, only students 
in the upper half of the freshman class were even considered for 
the compensatory or basic math course. 

Those students who scored below the 30th percentile on the 
reading portion of the OAT were strongly urged to register for 
the course in Communication Skills, ^ 
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In the early fall the college held a large group social 
orientation in a nearby hotel* Members of the administration 
and counseling staff spoke brieflyr and the general message 
was that while college was going to be tough, it was there to 
help them* Counselors played down the psychologiaal aspects 
of counseling and stressed the notion that their job was to 
help students familiarize themselves with the college environ^ 
ment and to show them how to deal effectively with the bureau- 
cracy* 

Fall, 1971 

For the second open admissions class^ several changes 
occurred in the program planning and placement process. 

This year the college administered placerMnit tests in 
math, speech, and reading, in addition to the english compo- 
sition. Students came in for testing at the end of May and 
beginnv^ of June. Typically, the testing process lasted 5-6 
hours, after which student aides assisted in the scoring pro- 
cess* Each department evaluated and recommended to the coun-- 
selor the level of course in which the student should be placed. 
Based on test scores and a student questionnaire counselors met 
with students for a program planning conference* 
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Registration v/as to have taken place at the end of June, 
bui: did not take place till Septernber, As a result/ many pro-^ 
grams worked out by the counselors v;ere changed by the reg- 
istrar 's officG* Part of tho problem was due to the relative 
shortage of renedial courses, Also^ many studenLs changed coursas 
withoi: ■ signed authorizations from counselors. 

Placement in the math sequence v/as determined by perfor^ 
mance on a specially prepared test. This test consisted of 30 
questions in arithmetic and begi^nning 9th year algebra. rhe 
department set up various grade ranges which would assist 
counselors in recommending placem.ent. However ^ it was reported 
that there were insufficient places to handle all of those 
students needing remediation* 

The Nelson-^Denny Reading test was used for recommending 
placement in Communication Skills* This year the department 
offered two skills courses. Students who were reading below 
the 9.5 grade level were advised to go into t lower course^ 
while those betv/een the 9,5 11*5 grade level were recommended 
for the upper course. There were an insufficient number of 
sections available for all students needing remediation. 

In the early fall the college again held a freehinan orien- 
tation program in a nearby hotel* This year students met in 
smaller groups v/ith counselors and members of the administration. 
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Fall, 1972 

There v^ere some minor changes in the program planning 
process for the third open admd:;sions class. 

hB in 1971, students came in for piacem.ent testing in 
T'lav and June. However, the college received a late allocation 
of students. They were not tested until August. This year 
the testing process itself took 2 1/2 - 3 hours. Students 
were then assigned to see a counselor for a program planning 
conference. In addition to test results, counselors had 
available the students' high school averages, and financial 
aid information. Students returned to the college the last 
week in June for registration. 

As in the previous two years, there were insufficient 
places to handle all students needing mat'-' and communication 
skills. For example, of the 405 studen w scored below 
the 9.5 grade level on the Nelson Denny . ing test, only 311 
students could be placed in the lower course. Moreover, courses 
for v/hich students were counseled were often closed. 

This year the freshmen orientation program took place 
during the first waek of school, and both students and coun- 
selors were involved in its planning. Tr addition to brief 
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introductory remarks by the President of the college, student 
leaders introduced freshmen to the clubs and activities aYailable» 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 1^ SIRQCTURE OF REMEDIAI^-COMPENSATORY WORK, 

Contraliged vornus Decentralized Structuro 

The organization of remedial-'compensatory work at the 
collaye approximated the decentralized model. Each academic 
department (English and Math) was responsible for providing 
rc-Pedia tior . The Communication Skills program was located 
v/ithin the ^ -c-p.-^^' tjnent of Counseling and Student Life, This 
v;au true all three years of open admissions. 

Areas of -Compensatory Work 

1^ Engl ish > Because so many entering students v/ere academically 
iinderpr -^pai ed, the department believed that all work in freshman 
composition was essentially ramed'-il. Thus there were no special 
remeditU courses. Instead, students were placed in small, medium,' 
and large sections of the first level composition course. Gen- 
erally, there were a maximum of 24 students in the small sections, 
34 in the medium/ and 44 in tht i^rge. During the first week 
of class .students wrote anoLhc.; ;ssay, and on this basis could 
be shifted to another level. 
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Those students placed in the small section were in need of 
intensive remediation. Often/ Btudents had no formal training 
in gramraar dwd were not accustomed to hearing spoken standard 
English, Frequently, tiiey were unable to distinguish a verb 
from a noun^ and in many cases were unable to recognize a 
sentence. In short, it was necessary to teach English as if 
it u^ere a foreign language. 

Generally, class instruction focused on gram.mar* Frequent 
writing was c^ncouraged. Themes assigned in the early part of 
the term were of paj^agraph length and of a descriptive nature. 
However, any t^ichnique which he xped a student to begin v;riting 
whether narration^ opinion, o^: even poc?try was strongly re-- 
commended, P: jdents wrote v Kl^- con.positions and instructors 
were encouraged to provide very expiicit critical commentaries 
instead of only giving grades. However, students ^*/ho requested 
&pucific grados were graded accordingly. Faculty /jmrm required 
to hold 1-2 conferences v^ith students assigned to these sections. 

The medium size sections were in some ways the least 
homogenous of the section types. Generally , students had a 
grasp of the fundamentals of grammar, but often had serious 
vvaaknesses in writing, particularly in handling compound and 
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cor^nlox 



sentGnces . 



Frequent v;riting was encouraged and 




ror com- 



positions. In addition^ a solid review of grammar v;as often 
helpful . 

Students ia thu large sections often began the course with 
considerable /riting proficiency and were encouraged to de-- 
velop furthr- their style and t'^^^t. more complex ideas. 
Essential . this was dafinec regular englisl; secuion and 

class TV. ■ .,al was often loft up to the discretion of the in- 
s true to 

The department prepared a standard syllabus. In addition 
to a standard textbook, materials prepared by faculty members 
wore available* C^ften, mimeographed copies of student papers or 
excerpts from periodicals were used. Instructors were advised 
to remember that the basic course was unsigned to teach written 
self expression and not the apprec j ation of literature. 

Students v^^ho needed additional help were referred to the 
tutc; ing servic*^* The department had attempted to set up a 
Writing Center^ but this ventui '^^Mpd. 

All stu''nnts were: ^equired v;rite a final essay of at 
least 2 50 words* They were given a choice of several topics. 
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By general concurrGnce among tho English faculty, students 
were graded in the first level course on the basis of their 
prof iciency-not creativity-in writing, "Proficiency'' was 
defined a- the ability to write, extemporaneously, a lucid, 
graimriatically correct , and v/ell-organized essay. Though no 
systematic evaluative scherne was devised, greater weight was 
placed on the fundamentals of grammar^ sentence structure/ and 
TDaragraph development than on matters such as commas ^ apostrophes ^ 
and spelling* 

Each iu:itructor graded his students' essays and assigned 
a final grade. Then, at a departmental meeting, the papers 
wtire co llected and redistributed for grading by other faculty 
members,. When three similar grades appeared on the back of 
the exam, the final grade was determined* If an instructor 
was not satistied with the collective grade, he could appeal 
*_u n departinental committea. In most cases, the comiriittee 
v\j'jld then ask to see other examples of the student's v;riting. 
All students received an ' (exct llent) , P (pass), or K Grade 
(K - non-punitive F) . 

Studei^ts who failed the course were required to repeat 
it. However, it was reported that many slipped by and went 
directly into the upper composition course. Approximately 
60% passed in the ^all of 1972. The course met for 3 hours 
and carried 3 credits. 
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A student whont? native language wvis not English and v;hose 
schooling had been in his native tongue might have been placed 
in an ESL section. Students of Puerto-Rican descent who had 
been in this country for several years were not accepted. 
The ESL program consisted of a two^semester sequence. Hov/ever, 
students who did extremaly well in the lower course would go 
directly into the regular second level composition course* The 
program began in the fall of 1972 and there v;ere approximately 
25-30 students per section. The course met for 3 hours and 
carried 3 credits. 

All acuity members taught at least one composition course* 
The departinent tried to select faculty with prior teaching 
experience in remedial programs to teach the small sections. 
The department f€:^lt that too few faculty had the necessary 
background . 

There were approximately 35 full-^time and 20 part-time 
instructors in the fall of 1972. In previous years the depart-^ 

rnont had hired fewer nart--time inr?trirM jrs . 

2, Mathematics , The mathematics' department offered a two- 
course compensatory sequence for students who lacked basic 
' :tth skills. This sequence closely paralled the required 
basic mathematics course • 
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In the first tv,'o years instructors prepared their own 
.syllabi. In Gsseiice, each instructor taught what he felt 
v/as necessary. By the third year, all instructors used the 
same textbook. Topics covered in the sequence included sets, 
algebra of logic, algebraic opfcr^tions, principles of analytic 
geometry, nethods of computation, and different nun^^ber ba^es. 

Beginning in the Spriv.v '''f 3°73 the departnient set up a 
Math Workshop. While oper. ■ nath students, it was pri- 

marily used by students in +h.' ■ ov/er course of the sequence. 
Faculty mc.nbers and a student hired by the department were 
available to help students on their assignments. In addition, 
studfc.;''S could receive extra help from the tutoring service. 
However, it v;as reported that liaison between the department 
and tutorial service was ineffective. 

Iristructors assessed a student's progress on the basis 
class performance. A, i, or K grades were given. The first 
course met for 3 hours and carried no credit, while the second 
-uurse carried 3 credits and alco met for 3 hours. In short, 
•;:ho student would not receive credit unless he passed the 
soquence. if a student failed the first course he was supposed 
to repeat it. However, niny students slipped by and werit 
directly into the upper course. This was true for all of the 
first throe years. 
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In the fall of 1972 there were approximately 500 students 
enrolled in 20 sections of the first course. Approximately 

50^' pa? -ed the first time. 

All faculty nembers taught thfei remedial as well as regult.r 
rnaUn •:':ourseB* In the fall of 1972 there were 15 full-time an^ 
ICf part--timo staff memlers. In previous years far fewer faculty 
members taught the remedial courses* 

Communicq tion Skills 

For the first year of open admissions the college insti-- 
tuted one course in communication skills. A second course was 
added the following year. 

Beginning in 1971^ students enrolled in the lower course 
v;ere cjiven the California Achievement Test for diagnostic pur- 
poses. In many cases instructors did further individual diag- 
nosiB by administering riAi^r tests. Based on their evalUrition 
of oach student's weaknesr^-: , an appropriate remedial program 
was prescribed for the individual student. Typically^ this 
was -ione during %hm first two weeks of the semester* 
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The lower course was clesicfned for students needing a great 
deal of work in the area of reading* Major emphasis was given 
to comprehension^ vocabulary^ and developFient of concentration 
skills. The upper nourse v/as designed for those who had little 
difficulty in reading itself, but neverthless encountered a 
great deal of difficulty in their studies- Reviewing, skimming, 
scanning / summarization, outlining , organization, no te-^ taking, 
and proper use of the library facilities were stressed. 

There was no uniform teaching approach and each instruc- 
tor prepared his own syllabus. Students in the lower course 
received individualized attention in their specific area of 
weakness. Furthermore, they spent 12-15 hours during the 
semester in a lab setting. In addition to their teaching load, 
full-time faculty v/ere expected to spend several hours a v;eek 
ia their office* As a result, many students were individually 
counseled and tutored. 

Beginning in 1972 the Communication Skills program began 
the Open Reading Laboratory Program, This program v/as initia- 
ted because many students who needed supportive serwic^s in 
reading v;ere not enrolled in the communication skills courses. 
In part, this was due to the limited amount of space available 
and because of the small amount oi! credit offered. The Open 
Lab was open every afternoon to all students, including hose 
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in the conununica tion skill courses* When a student came for 
help his reading scores were checked (if no scores were avails 
able, he v/as tested) and an individual conference was held. Thi 
instructor would then develop an individualiEed program for 
the student, 

t; Oi on Lab was si:affed by faculty and "iv/o student aides, 
Ea: h .: 'ij;tructor was expectad to spend tw^ n: weekly in the 
lab. The entire operation was individu t . i ;^ed an students who 
had neirticular difficulty (such as nc te-takinn were able to 
get assistance from one of the instructors^. liuwever, the pro-- 
gram was small in scope because of the limited amount of time 
in wh:^h the lab was available * 

In order to evaluate the student's progress in the lower 
course, each instructor administered an exam* This might have 
been an informal reading inventory or an alternate version of 
the CAT, Moreover^ instructors would take into consideration 
the studeiiL's class perf ormanC'^, '^hat is^ Am efforts and gains 
made during the semester* Studen^^s in the lower course who 
did poorly were expected to repeat the course with the same 
instructor. Those who passed were expected i take the upper 
course. Students received an A, or K grade. 

I BO 



In 1"70 the nliiyJo course mot for 3 hours and carried 
1 credit, while in 1971 ard 1972 both courses met for 3 hours 
and carried 1 credit. 

In the rail of 1972 there were 20 sect-ons of the lov/er 
cavr.,t- . vn.U'J ^ne "ideal" action consisted of 12 students, 
many section^ had up to 18 students. There were approximately 
30 students per section in the upper course. 

Ev the fall of 1972 the department had 5 full-time and 

4 part-tire instructors. In 1970 there were only 4 full-time 
staff members. Full-time faculty taught 4 classes. 

Tutorin g 

The tutoring program began in the fall of 1971 and respon- 
sibility for coordination rested with the Dean of Students office. 
Tutoring started as a small experimental procx .,{„ that consisted 
of 11 tutors and one room for its operation. By the end of the 
third year it hrd oKpaiided to a program that ejioiM'id 35 tunars, 

5 r„ueLiny rooms, 2 workshops, and visual aids. 'I'm' nrogra..i 
attempted to reach students who were failing or close to failing,- 
and the main function of tutors was to bolster the student's 
understanding of the subject matter. 
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S alf -Assesments of Remediation 

The college had not yet instituted research procc^^-^ures to 
assess the impact of remediation on student performance. However ^ 
faculty were asked to evaluate the impact of remedial ^compensatory 

work within their ^^■i::zrtment^ 

According to the Deputy Chairman of the Freshmen English 
Program, one year of english composition was not enough in many 
cases. Often/ students who passed the basic course failed the 
more advanced composition course* In addition, the need existed 
for a linguistics center which would service students needing 
extra help. 

According to the Coordinator of the Freshmen Math program, 
the departinent was in the process of trying to assess the impact 
of the compensatory course sequence* There appeared to be diver= 
gent viev/s among faculty. Many seemed tn question the original 
assumption that the compensatory sequence was equivalent to the 
basic modern math course* They seemed to believe that it waB 
not* Plans for the fourth year included expanding the worki^hop 
f acilitieB and o: /"erlng a workshop course for students who lacked 
the basic skills needed for entrance into the compensatory 
sequence* Moreover, the department was trying to tighten con^ 
trols over placement in math courses. 
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The Coordinator of the Communication Skills program felt 
that there was a great deal cf student interest in the progran. 
In fact, nany students enrol.e:. told their friends ro re-:^::ei. 
Similarly, feedback frorp faculty in the academic areas was 
positive. Often, they encouraged students to take advantage 
of facilities (such as Open Lab) . Interest in the program was 
enhanced by close faculty cooperaticn and communication* Ac- 
cording to the coordinator, the entire communication skills staf 
was strongly corrjn.itted to its work. This was especially true in 
the third year. Moreover, the program was strongly supported by 
the administration * 

In order to strengthen the comjiunication skills program 
several ^^eeds were noted. These included the following ^ more 
faculty and in--service training programs, and the need to link 
rea 'ing with content area courses. That is, all reading skills 
work should be af^ilicable to acadnmic areas* 

Plans ">;vr thn fourth year included expansion of the Open 
Reading Laboratory Program and reauiring that all ento ng 
freshmen scoring below the llth grade reading level on the 
Nelson-Denny Roading test Gnroll in the skills courses* 

1 {i9 
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COUNSELING STRUCTURE 



Administrative Locus of Coanseljjig 

The Department of Counseling and Student Life was admin- 
istered by the Office of the Dean of Students. This v;as true 
since 1970. 

Counseling Functions 

The counseling office pirovidsd students with all types of 
'counseling services. The primary emphasis was on acadGmic and 
personal counseling. However, financial aid, placement, eKit, 
veterans, and drug counseling were also available. 

The Counseling Division of Labor 

The counseling functions resembled the generalist model. 
With the exception of financial aid and careftr counseling, 
all counselors were expected to provide academic and personal 
counseling. Despite some criticism of the generalist approach, 
most counselors, seemed to prefer this to specializing along 
traditional academic and psychological lines. 

StylGS of Counseling 

1. Medical versus Outreach . The orientation of the counseling 
office resembled the outreach model. That is, counselors were 
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expectGd to per iodicnlly contact Btudents in order to iliccuss 
possible personal problems and to got some idea of their academic 
adjustment. 

Freshmen who were having academic probleiTiS came to the 
attention of the Dean of Students through an early warning 
system. InstructorB were expected to give a cruiz after € weeks 
and then submit the names of students who were in danger of 
failing. The Dean of Students then sent early warning cards to 
counselors, who were supposed to contact the student by letter 
or tGlephone, if neces^^ary. Almost all students who received 
letters came in to see a counselor. 

Although the college had no rtiandatory attendance regula- 
tions, instructors were asKad to take attendance and notify the 
counseling office if a student had been absent three tiwaS, 
Counsleors than contactGd those students, and afterwards, informed 
the instructor of the reason for their absence. Both these pro- 
cedures started in 1970. 

The counseling office also tried different methoda to 
rtjach greater numbers of students. In December 1971 a "Quick 
Counseling" prograin began. Under this program a counselor was 
available during peak, hours to answer minor questions or provide 
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imn-iediitG assistance, without the nGed for making an appointment, 
.ng the Spring of 1972 two counselors set up a "Snoopy*' booth 
le student lounge, offering ''psychiatric*^ advice for five 
cants. Student reaponse to the booth was positive/ and a number 
of new counseling contacts were made. 

Of ten faculty members who had problems with their poorer 
students would ask counselors for assistance. Many faculty were 
not prepared to deal with the large number of academically under- 
prepared students v;ho entered the college under open admissions. 
Prior to open admissions^ the majority of students attending 
were older and often members of the uniformed services. 

In effecti^ thanr oounselors ware in contact with incoming 
freshmen during the initial program planning and placement 
processor and respoBsible for maintaining contaot throughout 
their freshman year« 

2. Mandatory versuB Voluntary^ CQuns^lQr--^Sfcude^t Interaction , 
During the first 3fear of open admissions^ students ware encouraged 
to come in to see their counselors and, in turn, counselors made 
an effort to reach students who did not aome through letter and 
telephone contacts Despite these efforts many students were 
not seen regularly and mandatory counseling was instituted in 
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the fall of 1971, Counsalor^ ware r&^uired to Bern freslimen 
three times per s^^mesLer for the full year. While the program 
mot with some success, the inability to "track'' students and 
enforce this reauiramant ciraated somy difficulty* In order to 
develon an effective system, a ^'Structured Counseling" program 
beqan the third year and^ no student was permitted to register 
unless his program had been approved by the counselor. For 
the spring semester, the program was modified and only tresh- 
men and sophomores were required to see a counselor prior to 
registration. 

3, D yadic versus Group Counseling . During the first two 
years of open admissions, the main focus of the counseling 
service was on individual counseling. Group coiuinseling vras 
developed by counBelors interested in specific areas and partic- 
ular problenis, Among the groups were one Ln Gestalt Psycho^' 
therapy, one focusing upon drugs^ an encounter group, a general 
discussion groups a career advice group and the beginning of 
a peer qroup program, Howe¥er^ student response to^ these in^ 
formal group activities was not generally p^ositlve or encouraging ^ 
and by the third year they were considered only a small aspect of 
the counseling program,. 

Beginning in the Spring of 1972, the counstsling service 
offered an experimental 2 credit orientation couirse for fresh- 
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men* This course^ called ''FreEhinan Colloquium'', was ctfor>}y^ 
during the 3rd year and again con side rod oxperimeintal . 

The Freshmen Colloquium was not a Isctura course^ but 
rather an ongoing experiential course in human growth and be-^ 
haviour with a central theme focusing on college adjustniant. 
In essence^ it was a problam solving^ reality^'Oriented discussion 
group v/ith the aim of helping students succeed in college* 

The colloquium v/as led by members' of the counsaling staff 
and met for 3 hours. Attendiance was required and grading was 
on an h, P, or K basis* While geared for incoming students with 
"adjustment" problemB, enrollment was on a voluntary basis « 
There were 15'-20 students per section, and during the fall se-- 
mester approKimately 200-250 students registered, 

4, Th erapeutic versus Socaligatlon G oals, With the advent 
of open admissions the counseling service shifted from the 
traditianal clinical model toward the socialization model. 
Although this met v/ith resistance from some counselors^ who 
continued; to engage in short or long-- term therapy ^ the primary 
focus was on orienting the student to the college environment. 
According to the Dean of Students i counselors were there 
to help students deal effectively with the bureaucracy, 
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:ir.l r;itov: coi.::d i-o the ditferonce betwean the marginal students' 

dn':.LBi.u:\ to drop- out: or stay-in. 

v. Pour CcurLinl inu . Durinq the first, three years peer 
^•^r'Ur;,so i i n.c v^JS used on a lin-ited basia .. 

''^ ' ■ ' ^ ' ' o r: I t 

Each counHolcr van randon<ly assigned approximately 50 
i:\cD:min'^-) Gtudonts,. ' while froshinen rAoeived the majority ot 
services, the counsoling office was still responsible for pro-- 
viding services to the general college comrnunity,, Thus^ the 
actual student-counselor rati.o v;as much greater. 

In 1971«'72 the counseling office recorded a total of 7052 
appointments with students. riany of these appointments were 
on a recurring basis^ involving as many as twenty or thirty 
sessions. Mditionally an estimated 750 students v;ere seen 
through the Quick Counseling program. During the 1972-'73 
year eounselors scheduled over 11,000 appointments. Beginning 
in 1&72 QQUnselors kept a record of tha nuniber of contacts 
they had with students^ using a 3-part file card (for the student, 
couBsaloE^ and' office) . 

Ineoming students were assigned to one of the counselors 
during the initial program plamiing proGasa, but dyring the 
fall they could change to another ctmnselor if they chose to 
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do so. At the end of the Fall 1972 semester the department pre- 
pared a counselor profile booklet, and students could select 
counselors on the basis of their background. 

C o u n s e 1 o r -Fac u 1 ty Re 1 a t i ons hip 

As stated previously, faculty often relied on counselors 
for assistance in dealing with students. If necessary, coun- 
selors would intervene and their role was often that of an om- 
budsman , 

The counseling office also v/orked closely with the Com- 
mittoe on Academic Standards. Students who were being con- 
sidered for academic dismissal received a letter from the re- 
gistrar. At the same time the Office of the Dean of Students 
rocaived a copy and they would send a letter to the student 
asking him to come in. On the recommendation of counselors, 
students who were being considered for dismissal could be 
retained. 

No Student was supposed to leave the college without seeing 
a counselor, and the services of the college were available 
to students for up to one year. During the exit interview, 
counselors attempted to deal with the students' anxieties and 
provide information on available options. 
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Background and EvaluatlQn of CQunselors 

Prior to open admissions the departir.ent had only 5 
or 6 counselors, but in 1970 the number of counselors increased 
to 15, By the end of the third year the department had 2 5 
counselors. t 

Since 197 0 there was an increaGe in the number of Black 
and Puerto Rican counselors^ and the department began moving 
away from hiring people with clinical backgrounds. While a 
predominant number of counselors had backgrounds in clinical 
psychology, many came from police, counseling, or social work 
areas. The preference was to hire people with Doctorates^ 
and no one had less than a Master's degree. 

Approximately 1/2 of the staff held a joint appointment 
with the psychoiogy department. The rest were on full-^time 
counselor lines, with the exception of financial aid coun-- 
selors, all were on faculty lines and rank depended on background. 

In 1971 and 1972 the department provided a setting for 
interns in graduate and undergraduate programs from other 
colleges. Attempts were made to involve the interns in the 
regular counseling activities of the department, under super-^ 
vision. 
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The GounsGlors ware subject to a profiessional and admin- 
istrative evaluation. In tha professional evaluation the coun-- 
selor's ef f ac tiveness was rated by his or her supervisor^ while 
the administrative evaluation was done by the D€2an of Students, 
who measured their overall perf ormatLca* According to the Dean^ 
one way to evaluate counselor af f ectiveness was to look at the 
retention rate of those students assignLed to tham* Some coun-- 
selors had high retention rates and others low rates. Thus, the 
approaches used by those with high rates could serve as models 
for the others* 

Self -^Assessment of Counseling Effectiveness 

During the second and third year the department undertook 
a number of studies to assess the impact of counseling servicas 
on various student outcomes* 

In September^ 1971 the department Initiated a program 
designed to identify and aid students in academic difficulty^ 
Of the 623 students who entered in 1970 and were still enrolled 
after one year^ 218 ware identified as being in "academic 
difficulty.*- Gradepoint average was a primary criterion^ but 
not the only one employed. Each student was asked to confer 
with a counselor, and 88 or 40% did*. In their conference^ the 
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counseling staff found that family problems, lack of college 
motivation, and heavy job demands were the most frequently 
expressed reason for academic difficulty. Of the 218 students 
in difficulty, considerably fewer of those who were counseled 
(141 as compared to 21%) dropped out during the Spring 1972 
semester. This could have been due to self-selection factors, 
rather than counseling impact. 

It was the consensus of counselors v;ho worked at iden- 
tifying and counseling students in academic difficulty that 
the process of tracking student experiences should be an on- 
going activity of the department. This feeling partially grew 
out of the fact that many of the students in academic difficulty, 
who atpeared for counseling after being identified and contacted 
as a result of the study, had not previously sought or been 
referred to counseling (either because faculty did not notify 
the Dean of Students or because some counselors did not follow- 
up the notif Icationsi , though they had clearly been having 
difficulty adjusting to college. 

In the spring 197 2 semester 190 students identified as 
being in academic difficulty were contacted. Of this group, 
32 were on the dismissal list (G.P.A. of 1.65 or less) and 158 
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were on the probation list (CP, A* of 1,9 or less), h total 
of 92 students were seen at least once during the semester 
by a counselor. 

Of ninety- two students who saw a counselor at least oncS/ 
62% shov/ed academic improvement in the Spring Semester. Of 
the ninety-'eight students who did not see a counselor, 48% 
shov;ed acadeitiic improvernent . Of those students seeing a 
counselor, 19% dropped out, whereas of those who didn't see a 
counselor, 48% dropped out. The results of this study 
indicatad that the students who received counseling were more 
likely to be succe sful than those who did not. Again, however, 
this could be attributed to factors other than counsels. .g. 

An ongoing research project was included in the freshjnan 
colloquium. Approximately 250 colloquium freshmen were com^ 
pared with non-colloquium freshmen during the Fall 1972 semester 
Comparisons were done on the basis of grades and an attitude 
questionnaire. In terms of grades, both groups achieved roughly 
the same grade point average. However, the colloquium group 
took significantly more remedial non^credit or low credit 
courses than the non-colloquium group. This suggested that the 
group members^ as seen by counselors before the semester began, 
were thought to need more help in meeting the demands of the 
college. Despite this apparent initial deficit, colloquium 
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students did as well as the supposedly better prepared students 
The counseling staff felt this could be due in part to partic-^ 
ipation in the colloquium (we note, however, that the findings 
could be due to a number of other factors) . 

Thus, the research to date at least suggested that coun-' 
seling had made some impact on student performance, 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The standard h - F grading system was in force at 
this college. However, for compensatory courses, and in 
the freshman year genarally^ failures were not computed 
in the academic index* This policy applied to regular 
courses only during the freshman year. 

It was college policy that no student would be dis-- 
missed for aoadeinic reasons in the freshman year. After 
this period, students were placed on probation if the 
cumulative average fell below a "C", Students whose 
academic index fell below 1»70 were subject to dismissal. 
Students could also be dismissed if they failed a required 
course three times- 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 
Fall, 1970 

During the suraner of 1970, the initial processing of stu- 
dents took place. The responsibility for this was located in 
the Office of the Dean of Stttaents. For approximately 6 weeks 
groups of 100 students each were scheduled for a visit at the 
collage. These visits lasted for a whole day. In the morning 
students were given a preliminary orientation, being addressed 
by the Dean of Students and other college staff. All students 
filled out the College Student Questionnaire (CSQ) which pro- 
vided the college with demographic and socioeconomic background 
data, some students took achievement and advanced placement tests 
The Nelson-Denny reading test was also administered in order to 
validate student performances on the open admissions reading test 
which had been previously administered in high schools during 
of 1970. 

During the lunch hour these tests were acrred. The scores 
were then collated for each student. 

After lunch hour students met individually with counselors 
vho had the student data in front of them. The function of the 
counselors was to advise the student regarding an appropriate 
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program. After a suggested program was worked out (and in the 
first year placement to various compensatory courses was not 
mandatory), the student then went to the other side of the 
room in order to formalize the courses and schedules with re- 
presentatives of the registrar's office. If there were any 
problems after this procedure had been compLeted, the students 
were then supposed to have further consultation with counselors 
In sunmiary the basis for program planning consisted of open adn 
sions test scores, Nelson-Denny test score, and the high schoo] 
record , 

While placei-nent in the first year was not mandatory, theri 
were certain criteria used for advising students to register U 
one or all of the following compensatory areas: (1) writing i 
(3) reading and study skills? (3) math. 

Placement in compensatory mathematics courses was based 
entirely upon assessment of the high school record. Essential: 
any student who had taken less than 2 and 1/2 years of high sd 
mathematics was deemed to need some compeniatory work in this ■ 
The specific initial placement depended upon the amount of hig: 
school mathematics work which had been completed. 
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Placement in writing courses was based primarily upon s 
on the OAT reading test. Students ranking at the tenth percen 
lie or less were placed in the first level writing course. St 
dents ranking from the eleventh through the twentieth percenti 
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were placed In the second level writing course. Those ranking- 
from the twenty- f irst through the fortieth percentiles were 
placed in the highest level compensatory course. 

Students who showed weakness in reading skills as indicated 
by OAT scores and: the Nelson-Denny test were enaouraged to register 
for a course in reading and study skills. It is not clecr thftt 
specific cut-points were used. Counselers had considerable dis- 
cretion . 

Subsequent to the initial visit to the college for purposes 
of testing, acaaemic advisement, and registration , studetits visited 
the college for a second time just before the start of classes in 
the fall of 1970. The purpose of this visit was essentially to 
orient the student to acaderaic life at the college. These orien- 
tation sessions were run by upper class students, included in 
the orientation sessions were "sample lectures" given by selected 
faculty. Attendance at this orientation session was not mandatory. 

Fall, 1971 

For the second open adniissions class, several changes oc- 
curred ill the assessment and placement procedures. Students 
were brought to the campus earlier (in April) for testing and 
registration procedures. 

During this year the college changed its assessment pro- 
cedure by utilizing the American College Testing Program Asses- 
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sment Test (ACT), This was the primary assessment insitfc'UWent . 
The ACT is a standardizei test with national norms . EsBeintialEy , 
it consists of four subtests m well as a total score. The suto- 
tests are as follows: (1) english asage; (2) mathematics usagBr 
'(3) social studies reaiing test; C4) natural science reading 
test. The test was adn^inistered in April to those stuaents who 
indicated that they planftsql to attend the coHege, After the 
scoring service had transmitted the results for each student 
back to the college, counSeliftf and regiatration procedures 
similar to 1970 were used. However, certain signifiGaiit (chancres 
in the uffife of the data occujfrei in 1971, Whereas in 1970 ,: coun- 
selors had considerable discretion in advl«ing and suggesting to 
students the natuie of their programs „ the counselorB had avail- 
able suggested cut-points based on ACT scores in 1971* Students 
who scored below the 30th percentile (of Lehmaii studenta} on th© 
social studies section of the ACT were supposed to be placed in 
reading and study skills courses. Placement in writing courses 
occurred for students who placed in the lowest quarter of the 
english usage subtest of the ACT. 

Whereas placemant in remedial courses was largely advisory 
in 1970, placement in 1971 became wandatory. During the first 
year of open admissions it was possible for a student to make 
changes in the program and to disregard advice given by the 
counselor. In 1971 the program which the student brought to 
the registrar's staff had to be initialed by the counselor and 
any changes also had to be initialed by the counselor during the 
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registration phase. Presmnably^ this provided a basis for greater 
control over placement. Some effort was also made to restrict the 
credit loads taken by students with high school averages of less 
tfiara 70, 

Fall, 1972 

The processing of 1972 freshmen involved some changes from 
the previouia year. Testing (usinf the ACT} was conducted in April. 
At this time students mat with counselors and also were able to^ 
receive financial aid counseling. Three to four weeks later the 
test results were available and the students were asked to return 
to the campus in order to plan programs. Departmental faculty in 
English and Math hrdi greater control in settinf placenient guide- 
lines. There was a change in friteria for placement in reading 
courses. Freshmen whose score was b.<low the twentieth percentile 
on the social studies section of the ACT were placed in reading 
and study skills courses. Placement criteria for math and 
writing were identical with the pravious year. 

The major change in 1972 involved the attempt to institute 
greater control over the total configuration of student programs. 
For example, students who required various combinattons of remedial 
courses were restricted rrom registering for certain other courses. 
That is,r a ictudent who required remedial reading would be restricted 
from registering for certain introductory courses (such as history 
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or sociology 1^ ^hich presumably^ required a level of reading skills 
which the student did not have). This method of planning a total 
course aonf iguration is referred to at the college as "block pro- 
graiming"* Based upon the academic strengths and weaknesses of 
the student and his consequent placement in compensatory courses ^ 
various other courses would be open or restricted to him,. The 
actual structure of any given student's program was carried out 
using a computer procedure in which various configurations O'f 
courEOS eKiBted,r and students were placed in them. It is our 
impression that the college did attempt to implement this plan, 
although it did not occur for every student* The reasons for 
this are unclaar,? but are probafaly due to problems of availatoility 
of space in various sections of courses and related adminiscrative 
dif f iculties • 

SUPPORT SERVICES 1: STRUCTtJRE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WRK 
Centralized Versus Decentralized Structure 

The remedial effort at this collega approximatedl the cen-- 
trail zed model- With the exception of compensatory work in 
mathematics, all other course work was offered within the Ac- 
ademic Skills department, This model existed in 1970 and con- 
tinued in this form through the €irst three years of open admis- 
sions. 
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Areas of Compensatory Work 

This college offered compensatory work in the following 
areas J (1) writing skillsi (2) reading and stuay skills; 
(3) mathematics, hs noted aS;^ove the mathematics work was of- 
fered by the math department. The other work was offered by 
the academic skills department. Work in all of these areas 
was of£mm<i. from the very beginning of open admissions in 1970 . 

1. Writing Program . In 1970 placement into compensatory 
writing courses was "strongly suggested", but not mandatory. 
Beginning in 1971, placement was mandatory. 

Three core courses were offered over the first three years. 
The third course was the moat advanced, and was considered the 
equivalent of the regalar freshman composition course. It car- 
ried three credits and met for four, rather than three hours. 
This allowed it to proceed at a somewhat slower pace. The 
two more elementary courses carried no credit. The three 
courses constituted a sequence. Some students could be placed 
in the third writing course which gave credit. In this case 
completion of the course satisfied the english requirement. 
Students requiring more elementary compensatory work were 
placed in the two earlier or lower level courses. If a student 
paised either of these courses in the initial semester, lie then 
moved into the third level freshman course. If a student di4 
not pass the first level course, he then moved to the second 
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course in the more elementary sequence. In short, at the end 
of the first writing course, some students were deemed ready to 
attempt the slowed up version of the regular course, while others 
were considered in need of further work on writing fundamentals. 

The general aim of the writing program was to enable the 
student to write at a level required in order to satisfy the 
freshman composition requirement. In addition, of course, this 
level off skill was expected to enable the student to complete 
successfully advanced engliah courses as well as courses in other 
departments which often required sKtensive writing skills. 

The specific goals of the program were to help the student 
to master the mechanics of writing, such as sentence structure, 
word usage, punctuation, spelling, and subject-verb agreement, 
in addition the program aimed to help the student develop skills 
in organization and the development of an idea. A variety of 
materials were used as topics for writing. These could include 
students' personal experiences, literature, and the like. Stu- 
dents were required to write frequent essays of 350 to 500 words. 
At least one of theie had to be in the format of a research paper 
(utilizing the ideas of others, with the proper use of footnotes). 
All of the courses met for four hours per week. In addition to 
the writing assignments, students were expected to meet with the 
instructor two to three times each semester for an individual 
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conference. Sometimes these confeE'ences were held with 2 or 3 
students jointly. However, the writing coordinator indicated 
that there were some problems in assuring that students would 
show up for conference appointments, 

ffiig essential style of the writing program was generic. 
That is , the focus was upon the acquisition of certain general 
skills, grammar, idea development, etc. which, presumably, con- 
stitute the criteria for good writing in any substantive area. 

The work in the writing courses moved along essentially at 
the pace considered appropriate for the class by the instructor. 
There could be more or less work or greater or lesser attention 
given to certain writing problems, depending upon the individual 
student, but the overall pace of work was determined by the 
instructor. 

The primary criterion for evaluating students taking com- 
pensatory writing was the assessment of student compositions. 
The emphasis was upon quality of paragraph structure and absence 
of grammatical errors. In order to pass the introductory com- 
pensatory writing course, students had to complete at least a 
300 word composition with no more than five grMunatical errors. 
This was an explicit department policy in 1972. In cases where 
the teacher was unsure about passing the student, one or two 
other instructors might review the student's work. 
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Given the structure of the writing program, students could 
complete the writing requirements in anywhere from one to three 
semesters, depending upon the co' -se into which they were ini- 
tially placed. in connection with initial placement, it should 
be noted that at the beginning of each academic year, students 
placed at the beginning level course were asked to provide a 
writing sample. On the basis of this sample students could be 
shifted to another course in the sequence. Students in this 
beginning course frequently were in reading and study skills 
courses as well. Optimal class size was considered to be between 
15 and 20 students. However, in some eases classes had between 
25 and 30 students. In the writing program, courses were taught 
only by full time faculty. Almost all of these were on lines 
belonging to the academic skills department. 

2. Reading and Study Skills Program . The reading program 
basically consisted of a two course sequence offered over all 
three years (not including a special reading course in the nat- 
ural science area) . The first level reading course was generic 
in its orientation. That is, it involved reading and study skills 
thought to apply over the whole range ofl college work. The objec- 
tives of this course were as follows i learning how to use and read 
a text book, the development of critical reading skills (such as 
extracting main ideas) , developing writing skills (such as how 
to outline, how to paraphrase, how to sujmnarize) , skills for 
taking tests effectively, how to write a term paper, and vo- 
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cabulary developraent. The second reading course was more con- 
tent oriented. That ia , it was designed to develop reading and 
study skills in three substantive areas! social sciences , hu- 
manities , and sciences. The skill-content linkage was further 
expanded beginning in the Pall of 1972, Specitically , one ex- 
perimental section of an introductory history course was com- 
posed of students with weaknesBes in reading skills. This sec- 
tion was then team taught by a history instructor and reading 
skills intructor. In 1972 a third course was offered which 
focused specifically on providing students with reading skills 
in the natural science area. The latter was designed to provide 
a special service for students who might wish to major in one of 
the natural science areas 

with regard to placement, students were "encouraged" to 
register for these courses in 1970. Beginning in 1971, those 
students defined as needing such compensatory work were placed 
in these courses on a mandatory basis, 

in 1970 the two basic reading and study skills courses met 
for two hours per week and carried no credit. In 1971 no credit 
was given, and the introductory course was increased from 2 to 3 
class hours per week. The course in reading skills for scientific 
courses, introduced in the Fall of 1971, met for 3 hours a week, 
but carried no credit. Beginning in 1972 the two basic courses 
carried 2 credits, but the science reading course carried no 
credit . 
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In 1971 a laboratory was established in connection with 
the reading courses. This laboratory became mere fully de- 
veloped by 1972. Students scoring below the 10th percentile 
on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test were expected to spend two 
hours per week in the reading lab. The lab also was intended 
to serve upperclassmen with reading problems in particular 
courses. The laboratory operated on an individualized basis. 
Diagnostic testing was carried out, designed to assess the 
specific difficulties which a student might exhibit. Com- 
pensatory work was then planned on the basis of the needs of 
the individual student. Staff of the reading laboratory were 
expected to provide the students, instructors, and counselors 
with information concerning progress. 

There were no uniform criteria defining satisfactory 
completion of a reading course. Each instructor made a de- 
cision based upon his familiarity with the student. However, 
every student was expected to write a term paper in which 
competence in doing library research was to be demonstrated. 
Students who did not pass the first level reading and study 
skills course were expected to repeat it. Those who did pass 
might or might not be required to take the subsequent course. 
This depended upon the recommendation of the instructor. 

in the reading and study skills area in 1972, the staff 
consisted of twelve full time reading instructors, one full- 
time laboratory instructor, one full-time instructor for the 
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science reading course, plus a part-time instructor for this 
course. Prior to 1972 the number of full time instructors 
was sm,aller and there was no laboratory Instructor. 

3. Mathematies . This college's compensatory mathematics 
courses were offered independently of the academic skills de- 
partment. Although the college did not have a mathematics 
requirement for graduation, it did at the outset, advise 
that students without high school exposure to certain math- 
ematics courses, take compensatory work in mathematics. 

In Fall, 1970 three elementary core courses were offered. 
The first was designed to review basic arithmetic and to de- 
velop numerical competence. The other two courses were designed 
to provide students with background not received in high school 
math. The basic aim of these courses was to develop competence 
in numeriGal skills (such as computing percentages, dealing with 
decimals, etc.), concepts in algebra, and in geometry, it was 
felt these skills would enable students to meet the mathematics 
requirements which might be encountered in most college courses 
(for example, the ability to read a table in a sociology course, 
or to understand the results of a psychology experiment) . For 
students who might be interested in majoring in natural sciences 
or areas requiring more mathematical background, additional com- 
pensatory courses were developed by the department. 
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Placement in the core elemeritary courses was not mandatory 
until 1972. The more advanced compensat -y courses were man- 
datory only for those prospective math or science majors with 
inadequate preparation. 

In 1970 the arithmetic review course carried no credit and 
met for two hours per week. The other two courses carried 1 
and 2 credits respectively, and met for 6 hours. In 1971, the 
arithmetic course was not offered. The core work consisted of 
the other two courses offered in 1970. These continued to carry 
the same credits and hours as in 1970. The major change for 
1972 was that these two courses met for 5 rather than 6 hours, 
in addition a third course was offered which was a more advanced 
version of the first two courses. It was designed to serve stu- 
dents who had some high school algebra, but not enough to satisfy 
college requirements. Completion of the first two courses was 
required. 

One major change in the structure of the mathematics program 
occurred between 1970 and 1972. In the first year of open admis- 
sions, the courses proceeded according to a traditional lecture 
classroom format. However, a self pacing, modular approach began 
on a tentative basis in 1971 and became more fully structured in 
the fall of 1972. The modular approach may be summarized as 
follows: Each course was subdivided into four units. In order 
to receive credit for one of these courses, the student had to 
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complete the work in all of the four modulos compi'ising the 
course. It was intended that each module would require not 
more than three week's work. When the student had GOmpleted a 
module^ he then took a uniform examination prepared by all of the 
instructors teaching various sectionB of that course* If the 
student passed this examination^ he then proceeded to the next 
module. If he failed, he repeated the module* This procedure 
was repeated throughout the four module sequence. Students who 
did not complete all four modules within a given semester would 
be asked to repeat the course from the point at which they left 
off in the preceding semester* Students who completed all mod- 
ules received a grade ^ while those who did not complete them 
simply received a grade of "no credit" for the course* 

If students required extra work^ they could ask for help 
from the instructor. However ^ there was no math lab facility. 
Tutoring was available for those who needed it. Tutors were 
under the supervision of the Dean of Student's office* They were 
upperclassmen with demonstrated facility in math* 

Full-'time faculty had primary responsibility for teaching 
the compensatory mathematics courses. However, several adjunct 
lecturers participated in the teaching of compensatory sections* 

Self-Assessment of Remediation 

Over the first three years of the open admissions program^ the 
college had conducted no systematic studies of the impact of re- 
mediation. The only evaluations were impressionistiai 
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The math department reported that students who took the 

pre-calculus compensatory course in 1972 did better in the reg- 
ular calculus course than those who did not take the compensatory 



course , 



Aside from the above report, faculty in other compensatory 
areas were not able to provide any information relating to evalua= 
tions of program impact. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 2: COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Administrative Locus of Counseling . 

From the outset counseling aiarvices were located in the 
Office of the Dean of Students. This arrangement continued 
through the first three years. 

Types of Counseling 

All types of counseling were offered. However, the primary 
activities involved academic counseling. 

Cou nselin^^ Division of Labor 

The counseling model conformed more closely to the generalis' 
than to the specialist type. That is, counselors handled all kin 
of student problems. However, there was some specialiiation with 
regard to financial aid counseling, and ther« were some counselor 
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whose work was primarily of a clinical nature with emphasis on 
the traditional therapeutic function of the clinical psychologist. 

Styles of Counseling 

1. Medical versus Outreach . Counselors played a very cen- 
tral role in the open admissions effort at this college, since 
the%' were primarily responsible for the initial processing, orien- 
tation, and registration of incoming freshmen. This was true from 
the outset of open admissions. In 1970 the counselors were avail- 
able during registration. However, staff from the office of the 
registrar actually registered the students. This xvas also true 
in 1971. In 1972 the counselor was supposed to play a more 
active role in helping the student to plan his program. This 
occurred during individual conferences with students which were 
held in May prior to fall enrollment. 

For the 1970 freshmen counseling was voluntary after the 
beginning of school. However, in the first year, letters were 
sent out advising freshmen of the counseling services and en- 
couraging them to seek the assistance of the counseling staff. 
Students who were doing poorly, based upon midterm grades, were 
again sent notices to seek counseling. It is unlikely that the 
monitoring of midterm academic standing could have been very ef- 
fective, since the information was dependent upon the reporting 
by faculty of those students who were doing poorly. Most fac- 
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ulty probably did not follow this practice. Prior to registra- 
tion for the spring term each student was asked to consult with 
a counselor in order to plan a program for the next semester. 
This system depended very much upon the willingness of students 
to voluntarily meet with counselors. It was the assessment of 
the counseling staff that this structure was not effective. As 
a result the college instituted a major change in the counseling 
structure beginning in Fall, 1971. This change ^.described below) 
increased the outreach orientation of the counseling, particularly 
for students with low high school averages. 

2. Dyadic versus Group Counseling . Beginning in the fall of 
1971 students with high school averages of below 75 were required 
to register for a group counseling course called "freshman col- 
loquium". This course met for one hour per week during the first 
semester, in 1972 the colloquium was offered to all incoming 
freshmen, regardless of high school average. 

The aims of the freshmen colloquium were essentially to 
provide students with a detailed orientation to various aspects 
of the college so that they would be able to function indepen- 
dently and effectively later on. The attempt was made to main- 
tain the size of the counseling groups at not mere than 15 stu- 
dents. This was true for those students with high school av- 
erages of less than 75. For those with averages above this 
cut-off, the groups were larger. For the below 75 group, the 
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counseling sessions occurred each week for the entire first sem- 
ester. For the other students, the sessions ran from 6 to 8 

Illustrations of the content of the group counseling dis- 
cussions are as follows: at the beginning of the term, students' 
programs were raviewed for correct course placem.ents? deadlines 
and procedures for changing programs were discussed; later on 
in the term students learned about the grading system, cur- 
riculu.m requirements, financial aid, extra-curricular activities, 
and various administrative procedures; toward the end of the 
terra the counselor dssisted students in planning prograras for 
the following semester; vocational and educational goals were 
also discussed. In addition the counselor in charge of each 
group was also the counselor whom the students would contact 
for individual counseling. Each counselor was expected to 
monitor students' academic progress during the semester. These 
colloquia provided a setting in which students could acquire 
information necessary for handling the routines required by the 
college. In addition they allowed students to see that many of 
their problems, rathar than being unique, were in fact shared 
by their peers. 

Students who did not belong to the colloquium ware expected 
to see a counselor in order to plan programs for the second sem- 
ester. The extent to which students did this is not known. 
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3 . Mand atory versus Voluntary Counselor-Student interaction^ 
Prior to the introduction of the Preshman Colloquium, counseling 
was voluntary. In 19 71, registration for the colloquium was 
required, but attendance was voluntary. In 197 2 attendance was 
mandatory for students with high school averages below 75. For 
those above this cut-off, it was voluntary. 

4. Peer Counseli ng:. In addition to the counselor/ the 
freslman colloquium staff consisted of a peer counselor {an 
upperclassman trained by the counseling staff) and sometimes a 
faculty person who, on the basis of interest, volunteered to 
participate in the sessions. Aside from this, there was no peet 
counseling program Although such a program developed after the 
third year) . 

5. Therapeutic versus Socialisation Goals . The essential 
thrust of the counseling service at this college has been to 
enhance the socialization of the student to college life. The 
more traditional dyadic, therapeutic type of counseling did 
eKist in those cases where the counselor thought it necessary 
for a student. In this case the student was referred to one of 
tha clinically trained staff. Overall, an effort was made to 
define counselors as f acilitators rather than authority figures. 
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Counse] pr-Faculty Relation ship 

With regard to relationships betwoen counselors and fac- 
ulty, it is our impression that there was relatively little 
contact between the two over the first three years of open 
admissions. Counselors r-ight sometimes contact a faculty 
member on a student behalf, if the student requested it. On 
the other hand, faculty would occasionally refer students to 
counselors. The Office of the Dean of Students each yeiir re- 
quested that faculty contact the Office in cases where they 
felt that counseling would be helpful. However, the extent of 
faculty response is unknown. 

Background and Evaluation of Counselors 

With regard to the background of counselors, the majority 
were trained in one or another of the behavioral science dis- 
ciplines. Counselors were from a wide age rango. About 45% 
were females. With the exception of financial aid counselors, 
all counselors occupied faculty lines. Counselors were eval- 
uated yearly by supervisors in the Dean of Student's Office. 
In addition, student evaluations were obtained. 
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Caseload Definition 

Typically a counselor was responsible for four sections 
of the freshman colloquium. The remainder of the time during 
the week was spent seeing students on an individual basis. We 
have no reports of the number of individual contacts made over 
each of the first three years of open admissions. It is not 
clear that such records were kept. However, we were inforrr.ed 
that between one-half to two-thirds of the total counselor ef- 
fort was devoted to the freshman groups. 

Rftlf-Assessment of Counseling Effectiveness 

With regard to the evaluation of the ef f eGtiveness of coun- 
seling services, staff representatives themselves considered the 
counseling structure to be ineffective in 1970. However, begin- 
ning in 1971 and particularly in 1972. it was felt that the de- 
velopment of the freshman colloquium significantly improved the 
effectiveness of the counseling services. The staff felt that 
without the colloquium, many students would have been lost. Thes 
felt that the retention rate was increased in the freshman year 
as a direct result of the colloquium. 
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GRADING SYSTEMS 

The grading system at this college adhered to the typical 
A-F system. in addition students were allowed to register for 
courses on a "pass/fail" basis for a maximum of 18 credits ^ sub- 
ject to certain qualifications, where this option was elected, 
the student received credit for the course if it was passed, but 
the passing grade was not calculated in the grade point average. 

* 

In certain courses, notably freshman English and compen- 
Batory coursea, those who did not pass typically received a 
grade o£ "no credit". This grade differed from the typical 
"F" in that it was not calculated in the student's academic 
index. The student also had the option of withdrawing from 
courses. This occurred for various reasons. The student might 
have been doing very poorly in a course, or there might have 
been other pressures which required the student to withdraw. 
If this was done before the end of the fifth week of a semester, 
the student received a grade of "W" . This grade was the equiv- 
alent of not having registered at all for the course. 

CRITERIA FOR MAINTEN^CE OF GOOD ACADEMIC STANDING 

Initially, students at this college were not to be dropped 
for poor scholarship before they had registered for 2 4 credits. 
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If they had tagistered for at least this number and their grade 
point average was below 1.7, they were subject to academic dis- 
missal by the committee for academic standards and evaluation. 
However, if there were indications of improvement, students 
who did not meet this criterion could be allowed to continue as 
matriculated students. inasmuch as many students would not have 
attempted 24 credits by the end of the freshman year (due to the 
fact that they took remedial and compensatory courses which car- 
ried little or no credit) , they would not have been subject to 
academic dismissal at the end of the freshman year. However, 
students who had attempted 24 or more credits and fell consid= 
erably below the 1.7 criterion could have been dismissed. It 
is not clear, however, that such students were actually dismissed, 

Beginning in the 1972-1973 academic year, the number of 
credits allowed before a student was considered for academic 
dismissal was increased. At this time a student could have 
attempted up to 35 credits and would not be subject to dis- 
missal if he maintained at least a 1.7 average. However after 
attempting 53 credits a student was subject to dismissal, if, 
by this time, he had not attained a 2.00 average. 

In short, the criteria for the maintenance of good aca- 
demic standing became somewhat more permissive with regard to 
the time period during which a student would be allowed to 
meet minimum standards. 
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students scheduled to be dropped from the college had the 
right to a review of their records by a subcominittee which would 
include 2 members of the Comnittee for Academic Standards and 
Evaluation and a counselor from the Office of the Dean of 
Students • 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 

The college opened in the fall of 1971. It offered 
both Associate and Baccalaureate degree programs. It was 
originatad to serve a predominantly Black coMnunity. Over 
90% of the student body was of minority group background 
and of lower economic status. Almost all of these students 
were open admissxons students, that is, they had earned high 
school averages of less than 80. Because of this, the posi- 
tion of the college was that for practical purposes, all 
students were educationally disadvantaged and in need of 
compensatory work* 

in both 1971 and 1972 no systematic testing was con- 
ducted for placement purposes. All students were placed 
in the so-called CORE program, a compensatory structure 
designed to develop basic skills in the context of aca- 
demic courses (to be described in greater detail below) . 
The compensatory aspect of this program aimed to improve 
students' skills in the language area (writing, reading, 
and study skills) . 

Although there was no college-wide mathematics require- 
ment, compensatory work was available. In the first year, 
it was reported that about a quarter of the freshmen took 
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a ramedial math course* Howavar, there were no formal 
assessment procedures for placement. We believe that stu- 
dents were advised to take this course if they expressed 
some interest in the math-^science area and showed weak 
preparation. In the second year, the Division of Natural 
Science developed a twenty item math placement test in 
order to assess computational skills* Approximately 350 
students were reported as taking ramedial mathematics in 
this second year. 

In 1971 an orientation and registration session was 
held in September, prior to the beginning of classes. The 
orientation provided an introduction to the college* 
Counselors met with students in groups of 20^25, The CORE 
program and other services were described. In addition to 
the CORE courses, counselors advised students regarding 
registration for elective courses* In 1972 one major 
change occurrad: icadamic advisement was done by faculty* 

SUPPORT SERVICES It STRUCTURE OF COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 
Centralized versus Decentraliied Compensatory Structure 

Compansatory work corresponded to the centralized type* 
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This work was administered by a Divieion of Academic Develop- 
nient. The Division was reaponsibla for coordinating the CORE 
prograin and a Study Center which provided tutorial services. 
While remedial work in Math was offered directly by that 
department, the primary thrust of the compensatory effort 
resided in the Academic Development unit. 

Areas of Compensatory Work 

Work was offered in the areas of writing, reading com- 
prehension, study skills, and mathematics. The first three 
areas were covered by the CORE Program. 

1. Core Program , for its initial year the college 
developed a unique approach to its compensatory effort. 
The CORE program was an effort to link academic course 
content with basic skill training in the language skills 
area. The program was not viewed as strictly remedial. 
The organization of the program was as follows i A set of 
modules or courses was organized around a theme or unit. 
The student would take the courses included in that unit. 

Each module had as its two central instructors, a 
content teacher from an academic discipline and a language 
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teacher who was responsible for the davelopment of basic 
skills for dealing with the content area. Examples of 
module topics were the following: "Contemporary lauses 
in American Society" i "Coimnunications in the 19th Century", 
"The Hispanic Experience", and "Art". 

Placement in the CORE Program was mandatory for all 
freshmen over the first two semesters. Modules met for 
9 hours per week and carried 5 credits per semester* 
Grading was on a "Pass^Fail" basis* 

In the second year there were several changes in the 
CORE Program. There had been a great deal of conflict 
and disagreement about the program in the first year* It 
was reported that content area teachers had difficulty 
conmiitting themselves to the task of teaching language 
skills. It was also reported that the program suffered 
from a lack of structure and that class sessions tended 
to devote too much time to "rapping" with Insufficient 
emphasis on the acquisition of basic language and study 
skills which would prepare students for future work in 
college and on the outside. Accordingly, the program 
in the second year was more highly structured, and emphasis 
was explicitly placed upon the demonstration of basic 
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skills as a prerequisite for passing the CORE courses. 
To implement this general aim, the language skills teachers 
were given the primary responsibility for grading papers 
and evaluating students. A detailed set of behavioral 
objectives was developed by the Division of Academic 
Development. These were to be used for the guidance of 
teachers and students. A "Contract" system was also de- 
veloped, whereby student and teacher agreed upon a pro- 
ject to be completed by the student in partial fulfill- 
ment of course requirements. This usually involved doing 
a research paper or similar effort. Counselors were also 
attached to each module. Their respoiisibilities were to 
help students who might be having problems which interfered 
with academic performance, and to mediate any conflicts 
which might arise between the content and language teachers. 

The CORE sequence was again mandatory in this second 
year. It met for seven and one-half hours per week and 
carried four and one-half credits. The "Pass-Fail" grad- 
ing system was replaced by the traditional grading system. 
The linking of content and basic skill objectives was main- 
tained, but it was clear that the acquisition of skills 
was the primary objective. In short, a stronger emphasis 
on the compensatory aspect of the CORE program emerged in 
the second year. 
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2. Mathematics . In 1971 the college offered a one 
semester course designed to cover the major concepts of 
high school mathematics* It met five hours per week, 
carrying three credits* While the course was not mandatory, 
many students were strongly advised by counselors to take 
it I and about 25% of the freshmen did so^ 

In 1972 the college offered a two semester mathematics 
sequence. The first course covered both arithmetic and al- 
gebra. However, it was reported that most students in the 
course exhibited such weak preparation in math that the 
time was spent preponderantly on arithmetic work. The second 
course, which enrolled about sixty students, covered pre- 
calculus topics i The first course carried two credits, 
while the second carried three* 

Tutoring 

In 1971 the college established a Study Center under 
the Division of Academic Development, The Center was 
staffed by reading and writing specialists as well as 
graduate student tutors. Students who needed additional 
help beyond that offered in the CORE Program could use the 
services of the Center. While students might be referred 
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by faculty I the service was aeeentially voluntary. It was 
reported that students use of the Center was irregular. 
Frequently they would not show up for more than one session, 
even though they needed further work. 

In 1972 some effort was made to set tighter controls 
over student use of the services. In both years it was 
reported that facutly attitudes were somewhat negati%^e. 
Many felt that tutoring should be left to the individual 
departments • 

Self -Assessments of Compensatory Work 

Those responsible for the CORE Program felt that in 
the initial year the effort was hwipered by serious organi- 
zational problems and by conflicts between content teachers 
and skills specialists. Most felt that the program operated 
better during the second year. In spring, 1&73 a student 
opinion questionnaire was administered to students who had 
been in the CORE Program in the fall and spring. The aim 
was to assess attitudes of students toward the Program and 
toward themselvee. However, it was not clear that the data 
were used in any way for policy modlfiQations . The staff 
was planning to implement more systematic assessment pro- 
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ceduree, including standardised testing and measurement of 
epacific skills objectives. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 2: COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Administrative Locus of Counseling 

Counseling services were administered under the Office 
of the Dean of Students, This was true both years. 

Types of Counseling 

The college provided academic^ personal^ financial aid^ 
and career counseling* The two primary activities were aca-- 
demic and personal counseling. 

Counseling Division of Labor 

In 1971 counselors provided both academic and personal 
counseling. However, many faculty were opposed to counse^ 
lors doing academic advising. In 1972 this led to a changes 
academic advising was done by faculty. The counseling staff 
consisted primarily of generalists. However, there were 
separate financial aid and career placement counselors. 
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Styles of Counsallng 

1. Madical varsus OutreaGh , The counseling effort 
rasembled the outraach style. Counselors first met with 
students during orientation sessions prior to the opening 
of classes t They also sent letters to students asking 
them to come in. In 1971 the counselors advised students 
regarding elective courses* In 1972 this function was 
assumed by the faculty. In general counselors made them- 
selves visible - for example ^ by sitting in the cafeteria* 

Counselors were supposed to receive mid-tarm grades 
from faculty and final grades from the registrar. They 
were supposed to contact students whose records indicated 
difficulties. It was reported that this did not occur in 
the first year and that students in academic trouble often 
did not come to the attention of counselors. 

Counselors were assigned to COKE Program modules in 
1971 and 1972, They were scheduled to meet with the mem- 
bers of the module for one hour per week in a group session 
This arrangement did not function systematically until 1972 
73. 
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2, Dyadic versus Group CQunsallng . It was reported 
that counselor time was allocate^ primarily to individualized 
counseling. However^ many students ware seen in the one 
hour per week COM group sessions. 

3 , Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals * The 
primary goal of the counseling service was to help students 
remain in school. Indeed, it was reported that students 
came to see counselors primarily for help in dealing with 
problems related to understanding teachers , note^taklng, 
and organization of study time. Financial problems were 
also an important reason. 

4 , Mandatory versus Voluntary Counseling , The nature 
of the counseling struature did bring students into contact 
with counselors in at least two situations: pre^registration 
orientation and in the CORE Program. Outside of these, stu- 
dent contact with counselors was essentially voluntary. 

5, Peer Counseling * The college developed a peer 
counseling program in 1971* Peer counselors worked under - 
the supervision of a regular counselor. They acted as an 
intermediary for counselors, often being asked to "track 
down" students who were difficult to locate* They also 
assisted students in dealing with personal and social 
problems , 
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Caseload Definition 

The basic caseload was defined by the students in 
the CORE modules to which counselors were assigned, StU' 
dents in each module met with their counselor one hour 
per week. In addition, they would meet with him indivi- 
dually. The counselor was supposed to follow students 
in the initial module caseload throughout their college 
careers . 

In 1971 the student-counselor ratio was about 90:1, 
while in 1972 it was about 160 si. 



Background and Evaluation of Counselors . 

In 1971 there were 6 counselors, and in 1972 this was 
increased to 10. This included general counselors as well 
as those working in the area of career guidance and place- 
ment. 

All counselors had Master's Degrees, primarily in the 
areas of social work and student personnel services. They 
came from mixed racial backgrounds. All occupied faculty 
lines . 
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In 1971 there v/ere no formal evaluation procedures, 
other than a conference with the director of the counsel- 
ing service. In 1972 counselors were observed by the 
director while they were conducting a counseling interview. 
Student questionnaires were also used in the assessment. 

Self-Assessments of Counseling Ef fectivenesB 

No systematic assessments had been made over the first 
two years of the college. However, it was reported that 
during this period there was a great deal of conflict, par- 
ticularly between different elements of the staff (language 
specialists, content faculty, and the like), and that coun- 
selors placed an important role in "keeping the college 
together." 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The traditional A - F grading system was in force at 
this college. In addition students were allowed to take 
a limited number of courses on a Pass - Fail basis. Stu- 
dents were allowed to withdraw from a course at any time 
prior to the submission of a final grade by the instructor. 
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Regardlass of academic average, students were not placed 
on probation during the freshman year. After this time, stu- 
dents were placed on probation whenever the cumulative average 
was less than a "C". When placed on probation, a reduced 
credit load could be recommended* Students whose cumulative 
average remained below C for four consecutive semesters was 
subject to dismissal from the college. However, this was 
not automatic. The Student Academic Review Committee re- 
viewed each case on its merits, and could recoimnend the 
continued matriculation of the student* 
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EVALUATION OP STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 
Pall. 1970 

Incoming freslmen were given placement examinations in 
early May. These included the Open Admissions Test, the Vocabu- 
lary and Mechanics of Expression sectionB of the Cooperative 
English Test (GET) , and a writing sample. Several weeks later 
students returned to the college for programming advice and 
registration (many students did not show up, however) . During 
the morning they met with their faculty advisors (someone from 
the general area of their major field of interest) in individual 
conferences, and registration took place in the afternoon. 
Those who had not chosen a major field of interest were randomly 
assigned. Faculty advisors had available to them a set of data 
including students' high school records and test scores. 

A variety of criteria were used for determining placement 
in the appropriate beginning courses. The college offered re- 
medial work in English, Developmental Reading and Study Skills, 
Mathematics, and English as a Second Language. 

Placement in the English sequence (three basic courses) 
was determined by performance on the CET and writing sample, 
read by two menders from the English departoent. This sequence 
consisted of the remedial writing and two regular English 
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courses. The department used four performance categories on the 
GET in order to determine placement guidelines. Students in the 
lowest category on the GET were placed in the remedial writing 
course and their essay was not read. Those in the third group 
has their essay read to determine placement in either the remedial 
or first level regular course. Students in the second group were 
immediately placed in the first level regular course, and those 
in the highest group could be exempt from English, depending on 
their essay. This college required the student to complete the 
sequence. Thus, placement in either the remedial or two regular 
courses was mandatory. 

Those students whose native language was not English took the re 
gular English placenient test, and on the form stated if English 
was their second language. Their essay was then read by the ESL 
department (initially read by English faculty) and placement in 
the ESL sequence was determined. 

Recommendations to students to enroll in Reading and Study 
Skills were based upon a combination of factors including high 
school records, SAT, English Placement test scores, and eKpressed 
need for help in reading were all considered in reconmiending 
enrollment. 
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There was no college wide mathematics requirement. However^ 
students who had not completed a course equivalent to high school 
level intermediate algebra were advised to register for remedial 
work, since this level of proficiency was required for graduation. 

Many students placed in remedial courses also took regular 
college level courses* Those who did not regieter until September 
found many courses for which they were advised to register 
already closed. Thus ^ many were placed in demanding courses* 

The college conducted an orientation program in the spring of 
1970* This was run by staff from the Dean of Students office and 
primarily consisted of an introduction to the college. Students 
heard brief remarks by the President and members of the counsel-^ 
ing staff. Afterwards / upperclassmen met with students to 
describe the various services provided by the college* It was 
primarily a social orientation and students were not required 
to attend. 

Fall, 1971 

For the second open admissions class, no major changes 
occurred in the placement and assessment of students. However, 
for students with low avarages and in need of remedial work, 
a greater effort was made to prevent them from registering for 
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difficult courses. In addition, the college abolished the 
requirement that students achieve a high school level of pro- 
ficiency in math before graduation. Thus, the remedial math 
courses attracted few students. 

Fall, 1972 

Several major changes occurred in the third year of open 
admissions. The college established a College Skills and Aca- 
demic Resource Center. Students with below 80 averages or with 
skill deficiencies (determined by performance on placement tests) 
became the responsibility of the Center. 

All entering freshmen assigned to the Center were seen by 
a counselor in May for individual pre-registration conferences. 
Counselors had test scores and high school records available. 
With the exception of English, placement in remedial courses 
was still not mandatory. However, counselors were more "forceful" 
in advising students to register for certain courses. A greater 
effort was made to explain to students why remediation was neces- 
sary, and to help in choosing electives. Students were then 
registered, and there was greater liklihood that academic programs 
were appropriate to their skill level. 

In addition to the remedial courses offered by the academic 
departments during the first two years, the Center established a 
special course in Contemporary Civilization, restricted to students 
who were taking the reading course. 
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During the orientation program the counseling staff briefly 
introduced the services available to all students. However, a 
special meeting was held for the open admissions students. 

While the Center assumed responsibility for the counseling 
and placement of all academically underprepared freshmen, other 
students underwent the registration procedures followed the first 
two years. That is, they continued to meet with faculty advisors 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 1: STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 



Centralized versus Decentralized Structure 

The remedial effort at this college approximated the decen- 
tralized model. That is, remedial course work was offered within 
each academic department (with the exception of Reading and 
Study Skills) . In 1972 the college established the College Skills 
and Academic Resource Center which was primarily designed to 
provide academically underprepared students with various supportive 
services. One of the functions of the Center was to assume re- 
sponsibility for coordinating existing remedial programs and 
services, as well as to institute new programs and activities. 
To meet these objectives, faculty members from various academic 
disciplines and counseling met regularly in program planning 
conferences. In addition, reading and study skill staff members 
became part of the Center. 
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Compensatory Work In English 

The only required course at this college was the two course 
sequence in English composition. In preparing for open admissions/ 
the college developed a remedial basic writing course for academi- 
cally under-prepared students. 

Once a student was placed In the basic writing course he 
could be shifted to the next level writing course If the instructor 
made such a recommendation. 

Most students placed in the basic course had a good sense of 
grammatical structure, but wrote vague essays and were unable to 
organize a paper. The basic objective of the course was to assist 
the student in learning to write with greater confidence and con- 
trol, and to improve skills in paragraphing, sentence structure, 
grammar, punctuation, and diction. In short, the course was 
designed to prepare the student for the required English sequence. 
To meet these objectives, students were expected to do a lot of 
writing, both in class and at home. In addition, brief reading 
selections served as models for analysis of effective sontence 
structure, paragraphing, development of ideas, and organization 
of material. 

Beginning in 1971, various faculty membera made up three 
different syllabi, and instructors chose the one that best fit 
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their needs. However ^ whatever syllabus was used, the basic 
course objectives remained unchanged* 

An innovative approach to teaching the basic writing classes 
was initiated on a small scale in 1971 and expanded in 1972, 
Students (mainly seniors) were selected to work as assistants 
to faculty in the classroom and wi^re involved in both the plan- 
ning and teaching process. The use of student assistants was 
left to the discretion of the individual faculty member. 

Beginning in 1972, a Writing Skills Workshop was estab- 
lished, primarily for students in the basic writing and middle 
level regular English courses* Students came on their own or were 
referred by their instructor. However, attendance was voluntary. 
The workshop was supervised by faculty from the English department 
and was open on a daily basis. Students were assigned to a tutor 
(undergraduate and graduate students) for individual sessions. 
Periodic reports were sent to the student's instructor. 

Throughout the semester students wrote frequent papers 
and instructors would make comments rather than grade their 
pnpers. In order to pass this 3 hour course which carried three 
credits, the student had to write a coherent final paper. This 
was true all three yeari. However, the final grade was based 
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upon both course work and the final paper. The student had the 
right to appeal his grade on the final paper before a faculty 
committee. Students who did not pass were required to repeat 
the course. Those who passed went into the next level English 
course. No freshmen received a D or F grade. 

During the fall of 1972 approxiinately 600-680 students 
were enrolled in the basic writing course. Class sections were 
limited to 15-17 students which allowed for frequent interaction 
with faculty. It was reported that approximately 75% passed on 
the first attempt. 

While the faculty consisted mainly of part-^time adjunct 
lecturers, they were generally doctoral candidates ^ many with 
experience in teaching elementary courses* Moraover, some full- 
time faculty members taught basic writing sections in addition 
to the advanced courses. 

English for the Foreign-born 

The two course bilingual sequence was designed for students 
whose native tongue was not English* Often^ students initially 
placed in the basic writing course were sent into the bilingual 
sections . 
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The emphasis in both courses was on frequent writing practice, 
Students were expected to write a minimum of two compositions 
weekly. Class sessions focused on vocabulary, grainmar, compre- 
hension, and paragraph organization. The lower level course 
was geared for students not fluent in their native language, 
while the upper course was designed for those fluent in their 
native tongue. It closely paralleled the basic writing course. 
All work in the ESL sequence was conducted in English. In ad- 
dition, a third course which emphasized practice in reading 
skills was offered in 1972, 

While no formalized tutorial program existed, ESL students 
in need of additional help were sent to tutors assigned to the 
linguistics department, and in 1972, the College Skills Center. 

To insure frequent interaction with faculty, class sections 
were composed of 14-23 students and individual conferences with 
faculty were encouraged. 

The final grade in either course was determined on the 
basis of class performance and a final exam, which was read by 
more than one faculty member. However, the final grade was 
determined by the student's instructor. The lower level course 
met for 3 hours and carried no credit while the upper level 
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course carried 3 credits. Students received either a pass or 
fail grade. However^ a failing grade was non-^punitiveF that 
is, not calculated in the grade point average, A student who 
failed either course was required to take it over. Those who 
passed moved directly into the next leval ESL or regular English 
course. In some cases , students would be required to enroll 
first in the basic writing course. 

Faculty members were all part-^time adjunct lecturers^ who 
held degrees in linguistics. Many had prior experience in 
teaching english as a second language and some were high school 
teachers. The department held special training programs for 
them. 

Developmental Reading and S tudy Skills 

This program began in 1970 a^ d was especially designed 
for open admission freshmen* However^ because only a limited 
number voluntarily enrolled the first year, an effort was made 
to lure other students in subsequent years* 

Once enrolled, students were given the California Reading 
Test in order to provide faculty with a better idea of their 
strengths and weaknesses. 
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The course was designed to teach students how to acquire 
and use : 



1. efficient reading and study techniques 

2. an adequate college vocabulary 

3. fleKibility in reading 

4. comprehension skills 



In short, the main objective was to provide students with appro- 
priate skills for reading and understanding their college teKt- 
books. Hopefully, this would enable students to earn better grades, 

To meet these objectives, the course met for 3 hours, one 
of which was spent in the reading lab. The resources available 
in the lab included; SRA materials (such as SRA Power Builders 
and Reading for Understanding), study skills tapes, speed build- 
ing materials (such as pacers and controlled readers for improve- 
ment of rate and comprehension), and faculty prepared materials. 

While faculty were allowed to structure their own program, 
it was expected that each skill area receive significant focus 
during the instructional period. Faculty were encouraged to 
use college texbooks and related materials (such as newspapers 
and magazines) as supportive teaching devices. 
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Based upon a combination of factors, students received 
either a Pass or Fail grade (the F grade was non-^punitive; e.g., 
not counted in the academic indeK) * First, the California Reading 
Test was re-administered. Students were required to score at or 
above the 60th percentile (grade level - 13.0). Second, students 
had to complete all classroom and laboratory assignments and per-- 
form satisfactorily on teacher examinations. 

The course carried no credit in 1970, However, in 1971 
and 1972 the students received from one to three credits, de-- 
pending on how much of the coursework was satisfactorily com- 
pleted. Students receiving less than three credits were advised 
to re-^register in order to attain full credit. However, this was 
not required. 

In 1970 the reading staff was made up of 5 full-tima people 
including the coordinator* One line was added the following year. 
All staff members had either received their doctorate or were 
enrolled in doctoral programs. 

Mathematics 

1^ Fall, 1970 and 1971 . There was no college level mathematics 
raquirement. However, students ware eKpected to have completed 
a course equivalent to high school level intermediate algebra. 
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For those students entering in the fall of 197 0, three different 
courses were available. The first level course was intended for 
students who had not studied elementary algabra. It met for 6 
hours and carried no credit. The second level course met for 4 
hours and also carried no credit. It combined intermediate 
algebra and trigonometry. Students who desired to take further 
mathematics or science courses were advised to go into this 
course. The third course met for 6 hours and carried three 
credits. It was designed for students who completed elementary 
algebra and had no desire to take any further courses in mathe- 
matics or the sciences. An attempt to approach basic mathematics 
in a somewhat untraditional way was made. Topics included math 
history, intermediate algebra, set theory, probability theory, 
logic, and some computer programming. It was designed to 
attract students who had a "£.,iar" of math. Only a small number 
of studants elscisd to enroll in the remedial courses. 

Beginning in 1971 the college abolished the requirement 
that every student achieve a high school level of proficiency 
in Math before graduation. Because of that, even fewer students 
enrolled in the remedial courses. The college added a 2 hour 
course in trigonometry which carried no credit. 
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2, Fally 1972 , This fall the college iritroduced two new re- 
medial courses which^ replaced those offered during the preceding 
year. However^ they attracted only a small number of students. 

The first level course was designed for students >?ho had 
no elementary algebra and geometry or did poorly in these sub^ 
jects in high school* Class sessions focused on general topics 
in mathematics while the actual skills were taught in the lab. 

Those students enrolled in the second level course vrere 
given diagnostic tests (focused on algebra skills) early in the 
semester to determine their abilities* This course co:nbined 
elements of college calculus with intennsdiate algebra and tri-- 
gonmetry. The remedial part of the course consisted of the 
latter . 

Students in both courses utilized the Mathematics Laboratory 
which opened on a limited scale in 1971 and expanded in 1972* 
However r it was hampered by lack of spacs and money. The lab was 
staffed by faculty membersi student tutors (mainly undergraduates), 
atid a full-^time coordinator* While attendance in the lab was 
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mainly voluntary, certain topics covered in the remedial courses 
had to be completed there. In addition, some tests were admin- 
istered in the lab. However, the primary function of the lab 
work was to clean up" problems that occurred in class. 

Both courses met for 6 hours and carried 3 credits* Frequent 
tests adniinistered both in class and the lab were used as a basis 
for assessing the student *s performance in the upper course. 

During the first thr^ie year^ of open admissions, full-time 
faculty members taught the courses. 

Contemporary Civilization 

In 1972 the College Skills Center established this 
special course, restricted to open admissions students who 
were taking reading. The course was intended to reinforce 
reading and study skills through reading assigiments of 
graduated difficulty. It was planned in conjunction with 
reading personnel, meeting for 3 hours and carrying 3 cradits. 



Tutoring 



During the first two years of open a&nissions, the 
Office of the Director of Studies coordinated the tutoring 
program on a college^^wid© basis • Funds were allocai?4 to 
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tutoring coordinators of the various academic departments on 
the basis of an astimate of anticipated tutoring hours in 
relation to enrollment in basic freshman courses. The 
tutoring coordinator selected tutors in his departtnent and 
assigned to them students who needed tutoring* Students/\/ho 
needed tutoring were referred to the tutoring coordinator by 
instructors. 

Beginning in 1972 the College Skills Center aesmned re-- 
sponsibility for administration of the tutoring program. 
It allocated funds and offered guidelines to all departments for 
the selection and training of tutors . 

Self-Assessment of Remediation 

According to the coordinator of the reading program ^ 
p e-testing results indicated that the majority of students 
entering the reading course performed at or below the 12th 
grade level on the California Reading Test* However, post-tests 
administered at the completion of the course indicated changes 
in performance. For example, in the fall of 1970^ it was re- 
ported to us that 741 were reading below the 12th grade level 
before instruction, and 54% of this group were reading at or 
above uhe 13th grade level after instruction* Similarly, in 
;.h^ fail of 1971, 751 were reported as reading below the 12th 
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grade level before instructioni and 50% of this group were 
reading at or above the 13th grade level after ^instruction. 
Moreover^ the coordinator felt that students seemed to like 
the course and that faculty were attuned to their needs. 

According to the Chairman of the Mathematics Departmantr 
the impact of the program was difficult to assess because of 
the small number of students taking remedial courses. However ^ 
in anticipation of the increased niunber of open admissions 
students expected to enroll in fall of 1973^ the Math Department 
had ravisad the format of the upper remedial course / and more 
sections were being planned* 

According to the coordinator of the writing program^ students 
who successfully completed the basic writing course were able to 
write a well organized paper at the college level. 

The Chairman of the Departm&nt of English for Foreign-born 
felt that students who took the ESL courses were mora successful 
in the regular courses* It was also reported that graduates of 
foreign high schools benefitted more than graduates from New 
York City high schools. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES III COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Administrative Loeus of Counaellng 

During the first two years o£ open admissions all academic 
counsoling was done by faculty advisors under the supervision 
of the Director of Studies, while the Departanent of Student 
Personnel Services provided other counseling services. The 
latter office was administered by the Dean of Students, Begin- 
ning in 1972 tha College Skills Center assumed responsibility 
for counseling all open admissions students* Regularly admit* 
ted students Ciontirkued to be advised by faculty. 

Types oi Counseling 

with the exception of academic advising , counBelors pro-- 
vided all types of counseling. The major emphasis was on personal 
counseling. 

Counseling Division of Labor 

The main distinction was between academic advising and 
general counseling. Students in need of financial aid and career 
counseling were also referred to counselors who handled only those 
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problems* Thus, the counseling set-up approKimated the special- 
ist model* 

Styles of CQunBeling 

1, Medical versus Outreach. The primary means of contact 
with a counselor was through self referral. That is, the student 
who felt the need was eKpected to report to the counseling service 
for an appointment* However ^ the service dirt send out letters 
to students not enrolled in a group counseling situation (to be 
described below) inviting them to see a counselor. In addition, 
an effort was made to provide exit counseling for students vhc^ 
were withdrawing from college or who were being dropped for academic 
i sons. In general I the ^^vle of counseling approximated the 
medical model for the first two years ^ but moved toward the outreach 
style in the third yeart 

Contact between the student and faculty advisor was not left 
entirely to the discretion or initiation of the student. For 
example, notice.^ from instructors were sent to the Director of 
Studies regarding those students doing failing work. These were 
sent six weeks after the term began. Copies of notices were 
sent to faculty advisors and students^ and advisors then wrote 
to the student asking him to come in for a conference. The majority 
of instructors sent in names of studer.1 i in trouble* Thus, faculty 
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advisors were responsible for providing the incoming freshman 
with initial and continued guidance, including advisement for 
second semester registration* This was true for all students 
in 1970 and 1971^ and for regularly admitted students in 1972. 

Baginning in 1972, counselors assigned to the College 
Skills Center (equivalent of two full-time people) were made 
responsible for incoming open admissions students* In addition 
to the initial program planning conference, counselors contacted 
each student's teacher at least twice during the semester and 
scheduled conferences with students on the basis of this infor- 
mation. Moreover^ a group counseling situation was used as a 
vehicle for second semester program planning* Counselors 
individually registered students, 

2 * Mandatory versus Voluntary, Counselor-Student 
Interaction * While it was expected that faculty advisors would 
periodically meet with students assigned to them, the program 
was loosely structured and many did not* Thus, during the first 
year student-advisor contacts were voluntary. In 1971 an attempt 
was made to insure that open admissions students in academic 
trouble would meet with their advisors* Those students who had 
entered the previous year and whose cmnulative index was under 
1.75 after two semesters were requested to see their advisors 
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before registering for the Spring, 1972 term. Students who failed 
to see an advisor were not permitted to register. In 1972, open 
admissions students were closely monitored by their counselor. 

3 , Dyadic versus Group Counseling, in preparation £or 
open admissions, the college instituted a Student Life Workshop 
program which began in 1970. This course was geared for open 
admissions students. However, only a small number of those 
eligible elected to enroll the first two years. In 1972 coun- 
selors strongly recommended that open admissions students enroll, 
and the majority did. The workshop met for one hour and carried 
one credit. While there was no formal curriculum, the workshop 
dealt with questions of values, attitudes and personal problems. 
They were run by counselors and met in groups of between 8-12 
students, 

4, Therapeutig versus Socialization Goals . The view 
expressed by one administrator at this college was that the 
function of counseling was to help the student adjust to his 
college environment and not to provide therapy or long-range 
counseling. However, he pointed out that not all the counselors 
would agree with this. According to the Director of the Coun- 
seling Service, the goals of his staff were twofold j to improve 
the student's self-image and to socialize the student into learn- 
ing how to deal with the college environment. Students with 
severe psychological problems were referred to outside agencies. 
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5, Peer CQunselin g. The Gounseling service coordinated 
the activities of pear counselors. They were involved in many 
areas of the counseling program (auch as providing information 
on sex and drugs) , In addition ^ students were often matched 
with peer comtselors on the basis of sex^ race^ or shared problems 
(such as disabled students) . The counseling staff selected and 
trained peer counselors and the number increased over the first 
three years of open admissions. 

Caseload Definition 

As was previously indicated^ faculty advisors provided all 
students with academic counseling during the first two years of 
open admissions. In the fall of 1970 approximately 200 faculty 
members were each assigned 15 students* Matching of students and 
advisors was done on the basis of the student's major field of 
interest. If none was listed^ random assignments were made. 
This same procedure was followed in 1971. 

Beginning in 1972 open admissions students were assigned 
to a counselor in the College Skills Center, Matching of 
students and counselors was done randomly* All other students 
continued to be advised by faculty. 
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An incoming student initially met with his faculty advisor 
in the spring prior to AatriGUlation and this advisor was than 
rasponsible for providing aasistanca during the freshman year* 
This procadura was followed the first two years for all students, 
and for regular admits in 1972* 

There were no assigned caseloads in the counseling office. 
However, if a student asked for a specific type of counselor , 
e.g,, a black counselor # an attempt was made to accomodate the 
request. 

There were approximately 16 counselors responsible for 
providing general counseling services to the entire college. 
However I the majority of services were geared for incoming 
fresiuneni particularly the open admissions students. Roughly 
400*500 students were defined as Open Admissions students - a 
number which remained about the same since 1970. 

Counselor'^Faculty Relationships. 

Faculty who were involved in the College Skills Center 
maintained a close ralationship with the counselors. However, 
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ragular aaademic faculty membara tended to view counselors as 
"superfluous." Counselors rarely intervened in studant-'f acuity 
problems , 

Some counselors were asaignad to academic departments, 
Howavar^ this worked out only in soma departments. For example, 
in the sciences^ counselors became familiar with course require- 
ments and were able to work with those students who needed advice. 

Background and Evaluation of Counselors, 

The counsalora* backgrounds were mainly in counseling and clini- 
cal psychology, and the human relations areas. All counselors 
were required to have at least a Master's Degree i and many had 
earned their doctorate. In addition, the college had some interns 
from the Hunter College Student Counseling program. They were 
involved with the workshops and also provided individual counseling. 
There was an even distribution of males and females ^ and all 
counselors occupied faculty lines (such as instructor or assistant 
professor^ depending on their backgrounds) , During the first 
three years there were approximately 16 counselors (this does 
not include financial aid and career counselors) . 
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All counselors were under supervision for at Isast 2-3 
years* They met weekly with their supervisors and evaluations 
were based on a combination of reports* Thase included evalu- 
ations by the supervisor , director^ and students, on a semester 
and yearly basis* Often/ taped counseling sessions were used to 
evaluate the counselor's effectiveness* 

Self -Assessment of Counseling Effectiveness* 

This college had not yet instituted a research program 
to assess the af f ectiveness of counseling on various student 
outcomes (such as grades, retention, and the like)* However, 
the Director of Counseling felt that the dropout rate of open 
admissions students would be higher without counseling* 
Counselors impressions suggested that students in the workshops 
were doing better than those not enrolled* Moreover, student 
evaluations of the workshop program were positive* 

GRADING SYSTEM MJD RETENTION STANDARDS 

The college operated on the traditional A P grading 
system. In addition students could, beginning in the junior 
year take up to four courses (one each semester) on a "pass - 
no credit" basis • The option was limited to courses outside 
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the student's major area. A failure in such courses was not 
counted in the academic Index. 

As a response to open admiseions, the college developed 
a special grading policy which applied only to the freshman 
year. Under this policy, grades of "D" or "F" were not counted 
in the calculation of the grade point average t The intent was 
to provide a grace period during which students whose initial 
work was poor would not be penalized * However, subsequent to 
the freshmen year the traditional A ^ F grading system applied. 

Freshmen were given two semesters to establish themselves 
scholastically. However, any freshman who had been in atten-- 
dance for two semesters, who had attempted twelve or more 
credit s, and who had not attained at least a 1.65 grade point 
average, could be dropped from the college* Students who 
completed between 28 and 60 credits had to maintain an average 
of at least 1.75, After completing 61 credits, the student 
was thereafter required to maintain at least a 2.00 average. 
Students who did not meet these requirements were subject to 
probationary status. This meant that the student was put on 
non-^matriculated status and given a period of 30 credits in 
which to bring his average up to the level required for rein- 
statement. Under non-^matriculated status, the student was 
required to pay tuition. 
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IVALUATIONS OF STUDENTS 
AND PROGRAM PLANNING 



Fall, 1970 

All freshman were called in during the month of June for 
placement testing in English, Algebra, ana a foreigrv language 
for those who wished to continue their high school foreign 
language. The testa administered included the Cooperative 
English Test (CET) , a writing sample, and a specially prepared 
9th grade algebra test. 

Plaeement criteria were defined by each departinent offer- 
ing remedial coursework, and prograns were developed for 
each student by one of the open adrnission coordinators. These 
programs were mailed out during the suwmer and students then 
had a chance to call in or come in to the college and discuss 
their recommended programs with the coordinators. Registration 
took place in September and while freshmen were supposed to 
register only for the approved program this was not effectively 
controlled. Placement in remedial courses did not prevent stu- 
dents from taking regular college level courses. 

The college offered remedial-compensatory work in English, 
Reading, and Mathematics. Placement in remedial couraes was 
de mandatory by all departments. This was true all three 



ma^ 
years . 
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The only criterion used for placement in the English 
sequence was performance on the writing sample. Students 
who needed extensive help (as evidenced by lack of organi- 
zation ^ and massive errors in spelling, grammatical agree- 
ment, sentence construction, and punctuation) were assigned 
to the basic remedial writing course. Those students whose 
writing was somewhat weak,- that is, showed a sense of organiza-' 
tion around a main idea (though organization might be weak and 
content immature), but a substantial number of errors, were as- 
signed to a two-semester sequence. This sequence closely par- 
alleled the standard English course. All papers were read by 
a group of faculty menJbers from the English department. 

Placement in the two-semester reading sequence was based 
on a student's score on the reading section of the Cooperative 
Engliyh Test. The comprehension score (including both level 
and speed of comprehension) was utilized in determining place- 
ment. Those students who scored below the 5ith percentile on 
both subscores were placed in the first level course, while 
thosp A cween the 60th-70th percentile on one subscore and under 
the 59th percentile on the other were placed in the upper course. 
Any student who scored above the 70th percentile was exempt from 
reading. These norms were based on a national college sample. 
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The Mathematics departrr.ent offered several remedial and 
compensatory courses. Placement was based on a com^inaticn 
of factors. These included OAT and SAT math scores, 9th 
grade algebra test scores^ High School math record^ student 
interest in mathem.atics , and counselor judgment. The main 
distinction between the two remedial and several compensatory 
course offerings was that compensatory courses closely paral-- 
lelc:: , the standard mathematics course. That is^ they were 
the stretched-out versions of a regular course. 

The counseling staff conducted a large group c entation 
session during which freshmen were criven a brief introduction 
to the college* In addition ^ members of the administrative 
staff (such as \.he Deans) spoke to freshmen enrolled in a 
freshman orientation seminar (described later) once the semes 
ter began. 



Fai:i, 1971 

For the second open admissions class several changes 
occurred in the program planning process. 
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Students came for placement testing in May and also met 
individually with a member of the counseling staff. This 
year the CLEP examination was r-lso administered for possible 
advanced placement in english^ mathematics^ and natural sciences* 

During this meeting students had the opportunity to ask 
counselors questions about the aetivities and programs offered 
at the college. These meetings were pre-arranged* That is, 
students received a letter indicating that an appointment 
had been set-up with a specific counselor, 

vSeveral weeks later students returned for a second 
meeting with their counselors , At this time counselors had 
the placement test acores and high school records available. 
Based on these data, a program was worked out with every stu= 
dent. The actual registration took plac^^ in September and 
counselors were available if any assist ::e as needed* Since 
freshmen registered last, many non-remec jourses for which 
thay had been counseled were closed. Thus ^ many registered 
for courses not recommended by counselors. Moreover/ there 
was a shortage of remedial reading sectionB and many students 
were unable to register* This had also occurred in 1970, 
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This year th^ Division for Student DevelOF^^ent coordinated 

■:i freshman fair v/hi^^.:. took place aarly in the ill semester* 
Thfc purpose of the fair was to introduce new students to the 
activities and clubs offered by the college. It was an infor^ 
mal gatherina held outdoors. 



Fall, 1972 

For the third open admissions class, the basic change 
that ocf -;rrc.cl in the prograni planning process was that stu^ 
dents n- logger met individually with counselors. Students 
canie for piacement testing in May (the CLEP was not admini-- 
st*^T^^d) and returned to meet with their counselors several 
weeks later. Each counselor was assigned to meet with about 15 
\udents. Based on their test results and high school records, 
programs were made up for each student. There were also stu* 
den- aides available to answer any questions that students 
mighr. have had. If necessary, students v/ho wanted to speak 
pr:Lvately with a counselor were able to do so* The actual 
registration took place in September and counselors were 
available for assistance. This year students v/ho needed re- 
mediation were immediately p:ic^ced in the requireci courses. 
However, there were still r,.jlems in registering for non- 
remedia'' courses they had been originally counseled to take. 
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This year the college also introduced a compensatory 
natural scifnce course on an experimental ba:5is. The course 
was designed specifically for students planning to major in 
science^ and placement was based on a combination of factors. 
These incliK'ed high school science grades, student interest 
in sciences, ^standardized test scores ^ placement in remadial 
reading or math, and counselor judgment. However ^ placement 
Kms ::'Jt mandaiiory, 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 1^ STRUCTURE 
OF REMEDIAL - COMPENSATORY WORK 

Central iz ed ve r ^ as Decentralized S tructure 

The remedial and compf /"y courses offered at this 
college were decentralized. That Lb, each academi^ depfiit- 
ment was responsible for providing remediation. This was 
true all three years* 

Areas ot Compensatory Work 

1. English . This college offered a basic remedial writing 
course and a two-course sequence in composition which closely 
paralleled the standard English course* In order to satisfy the 
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English requirement, a student had to pass either the two-CDurse 
sequence or the standard Enal " sh course. 

During the first two weeks of class students wrote an in*- 
class essay and on this basis could be shifted to another level* 

Those ;tudents placed in the basic course were given inten=- 
sive training in grammar and syntax. Frequent writing practice 
was enco- raged. However ^ : . developed their own syllabi 

and a- ned work on an individual basis* 

During 1970 and 1971 this course met for three hours and 
carried no credit. However ^ in 1972 it met for five hours and 
carried one ci^edit* 

Each instructor determined the student's readiness for 
either the standard English course or the two=course sequence. 
This evaluation was based on the student's writing performance 
throughout the semester. If a student did poorly^ he had to re-- 
peat the basic course. If improvement was shown ^ he would be 
placed in the twO'-course sequence or the standard course. No 
letter grades were given in 3^70 and 1971, However^ beginning 
in 1972 letter grades were i -^c 
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The emphasis in the two-course sequence was on paragraph 
development^ sentence patterns and awareness of syntax^ punc^ 
tuation, and basic essay writing. Frequent writing praQtice 
was encourTv^d, Often, reading assignments (such as prose 
essays, drama, and fiction) served as supportive teaching 
devices , Faculty members developed their own syllabi . 

The courses were not specifically geared for improvement 
of v;riting in specific academic areas such as history ^ sociologv 
and the like- The orientation was^ therefore, generic* 

The first course m.et for five hours and carried 1 1/2 
credit^:, while the second met for four hours and also carried 
1 1/2 credits. This was true all three years. 

In order to pass the first course the instructor took into 
consideration the student's writing performance throughout the 
rerraster. That is^ students were evaluated on their ability to 
write a weIl-=organized es _,y witn a minimal amount of punctua-' 
tion and spelling errors, and fr*^-© of iion^sentences . Letter 
grades were given and a student who failed had to repeat the 
course. If a student showed significant iniprovement ^ he could 
receive three credits and skip the second course. Otherwise^ 
he went directly into the second course* 
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Beginning in the Spring of 1971 the department set-up a 
Writing Skills Center* A student in need of additional help 
was referred to the Center by the instructor. Each instruct 
tor filled out a referral form indiQating areas of student 
v;eakness* The Center was staffed by part-time faculty who 
directed student tutors assigned to the Center. They worked 
with students on an individual basis (such as going over papers) 
and v;Duld periodically send progress reports to their instructor. 
While attendance was not mandatory, students were strongly 
urged to attend. Rafe .rals to the Center were mainly from the 
basic writing course. The Center was open four hours a lay. 

During the fall cf 1972 there were approx -.u^^- tely 277 stu-- 
dents enrolled in 16 sections of the basic course. The first 
coarse of the sequence had 471 students enrolled in 24 sections, 
while 110 students enrolled for the second course. 

Both full-time and part-^time faculty members taught the 
basic remedial and compensatory courses. Some taught only 
the frashman English courses^ whil*^ others taught more advaneed 
courses as well* 
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Reading 



F,eading courses were offered by the Department of Aaademic 
Development. This college offered a two-course sequence in 
reading. The first course eniphasised comprehension., vocabulary 
building and study skills. It was designed for students with 
severe reading problems and focused on improving baric read^ 
ing skills. Each instructD^ developed his or her own syllabus. 
All students were expectsu to ^ ad at least 50 pages a week* 
The reading selections were not considered college=level 
material. However, there was an attempt to introduce reading 
materials from the content areas, 

Tne second course in the sequence placed emphasis on 
rate of. reading and the application of reading skills to cri- 
tical and creative reading and thinking* Hopefully, the cour^a 
D2ld increase the reading efficiency of the student to a level 
which woald insure succesL. in college level reading tasks. 

Students in the second coursts participated in a laboratory 
in order to improve their reading rate. A student spent two 
hours in the reading lab each week. The resources available 
in the lab included the following i pacers, controlled readers, 
and various programmed materials. Since basic skills were 
stressed in the first course, it was not lab oriented. 
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At the completion of the semester ^ students in the course 
took the alternate form of the Cooperative English Test* Other 
criteria used in assessing a student^ s performance were tha fol^ 
lowinji mid--term and final teachers-prepared exams i and class 
assignments. If a student in the lower couise scored at or aDove 

70th percentile on the placement test, he was automatically 
exempt from taking the upper course. Otherwise , he would gc in-- 
to the upper course. The student who did not satisfy the other 
lower course requirements had to repeat the course. Students 
in the upper course who scored below the 7 0th percentile on 
the placement exam and dd d not satisfy a .iier course requirements 
also had to repeat the course. 

According to the Coordinator of reading # approximately 10% 
of students in the lower course were exempted and another 10% 
failed* Thus ^ approximately 80% registered for the upper course* 
Students in the lower course received either a pass or fail 
grade ^ while letter grades were given in the upper course. 

The lower course mu': tor four hours and carried no credit, 
while the upper course carried one credit^ with the exCQption 
of the Fall^ 1970 term. It also met for four hours. 
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In the fall of 1970 there were 7 faculty members. However^ 
this number doubled after 3 years. That is, by spring of 1973 
there were 10 full-time and 5 or 6 part-time faculty merrisers . 
The full-time faculty held regular faculty lines. They all had 
at least a Master's degree (in English or educational psychology) 
and many were Vv^orking toward their doctorate. Full-time faculty 
taught 12 hours weekly and an additional 4 or more hours were 
spent meeting with students. There were no tutors assigned to 
the reading department and students were encouraged to see their 
instructors. In the Fall of 1972 there were approximately 20 
students per section in the lower course and 15 in the upper 
course - 

Mathema tics 

The mathematics departmtent offered two kinds of compensatory 
courses* basic courses and stretched out versions of regular 
courses. Depending on their math backgrounds, students were 
placed in one of several course offerings. In essence^ there 
were three compensatory tracks i one for students not planning 
to major or take advanced work in science or m^thf a second 
for students planning to go further in these areas ^ and a 
third for those planning to be elementary school teachers. 
The following diagram indicates the possible paths i 
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Elements of Algebra & 
Geometry 

Or 



E:f^^^.-\ns of Algebra & 
Tl 1. qoaonnetry 




Analytic Geometry/Calculus 



Intro^v ition to Statistics 



/ hll others and Pr obability 




Math with Algebra for Elementary 
School Teachers 



As onm can see, all stu^^ .its with - wnak preparation 
in math would have the eama ^t..^tt.ng point, but d^^^pending 
upon interests, they would move along different paths in 
order to satisfy college-wide math requirements. 
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Generally^ student:? placed in the lower remedial course 
had not completed more than 1 year of academic high school 
math and d^d poorly on the math placement and standardi zed 
tests. This course covered elements of algebra and geometry 
and instructors developed their own course structure during 
the first ^wo vears. In 1972 a group of faculty members de- 
vt;lo^^:-^: c^v::rnon departmental syllabus. The basic teaching 
orientation in all sections was a traditional classroom - 
lecture approach. Faculty used math teKtbooks for instruc- 
tional purposes . 

In order to evaluate the student -s progress^ frequent 
tests '.ere administered throughout the semeoter. In addition^ 
each instructor prepared a final examination. Based on the 
student's total performance^ letter grades were issued* If 
a rjtudent received an F he was required to repeat the course. 

In 1970 this course met for 6 hours and carried no credit* 
Howe\'er, in 1971 and 1972 the course carried i creditB. It 

continued to .^j2t for 6 hours. 

Studants interested in taking advanced mathematics and 
science courses were placed in the upper remedial a^ 4.^m if 
they did not take trigonometry in high school and only com- 
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pleted 1 1/2 years of academic high school math* In addition , 
th^y did poorly on the math placement and standardized exams. 
The lower and upper basic remedial courses were not cDnsidered 
sequential . 

The upper course covered elements of algebra and trigonometry 
and standard matn ^.^Ktbooks were used. During tnta first two 
years instructors developed their own syllabus. However^ in 
1972 a group of faculty members developed a departmental syl-- 
labus. Frequent tests and a teacher prepared final were 
used to assess the student's perf orm.ance . 

This course met for 4 hours and carried 1 credit all three 
years. Students received letter grades^ and those receiving 
an F were required to repeat the course. 

Upon completion of either the lower or upper remedial 
course^ a student had several options available which would 
satisfy the college math requirement* Those students who 
completed the lower remedial course and were not planning to 
major in m.athematicj , science/ or elementary school teaching 
were advised to register for a two course stretched out Sf»- 
quence in prob ^ ility and statistics combined with elemients 
of algebra and trigonometry. 
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This stretched out sequence ir^et for 4 hours and carried 
2 credits each terrti. Frequent tests and a final were qiven 
tc assess the students' prograss... In order to satisfy the 
college math requirement stuc:ents h^d tc ccmplets tho ^x^mibdc^. 

Another sequence was designed for sophomore students 
planning to be elementary school teachers. This sequance 
covered elements of algebra and^ nodern mathematics for the 
elementary school teacher* It mat for 4 hours and carried 
2 credits each ssmester* Students had to complete the se-- 
quency to satisfy the college requirement* 

In 1971 and 1972 the college offered a stretched out 
course primarily designed for ma*'i and science majors. 
Generally, stu^.Dnts who had passed the upper reinedial course 
royisiiercd for the course* Those directly placed had com-- 
ple^ ! 3 or more years of ac^demi:! high school mathematics 
in w lading trigonometry , 

This course covered elements of analytic geometry and 
calculus and met for 5 hours and carried 4 ccedits. The 
only difference between this course and the regular course 
was that it mat for an extra hour* 

ft 
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ProTn the outset of open admissions^ faculty volunteers 
were available to those students who wanted individual help. 
Prior to 1972 there were no centralized facilities and each 
semester different rooins were used for meeting purposes. In 
1972 the math department set up a workshop which was staffed 
by both faculty and student tutors. Students came voluntarily 
and received Individualized tutoring. There were no special 
resources available (such as prograramed materials) in the 
workshop. It was open 3 days a week* 

In the fall of 1972 there were 267 students enrolled in 
15 sections of the two basic remedial courses , with the ma- 
jority enrolled in the lower course* Approximately 175 stu-- 
dents received a passing grade in these courses, 

' While all faculty members taught both remedial and 
stretched out compensatory courses^ those teaching the remedial 
courses generally requested to do so. The math department 
was composed primarily of full--time faculty. However^ some 
part-" time staff members were hired. This was true all three 
years . 
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In the fall of 1972 the Department of Natural SGiences 
develpped a compensatory course on an experimental basis, 
designed specifically for students planning to major in the 
sciences , 

The overall objective of this course was to teach certa.in 
basic techniques which would be helpful to students in aoquir-- 
ing the knowladge of the natural BCience disciplines when they 
enrolled as majors* Ther afore ^ the emphasis was not to give 
knowledge of the fundamental ideas of chemistry^ physics^ etc, 
but rather to articulate and operate with the verbal and math-- 
ematical tools which were applied in thoea disoiplines* In 
short/ students were provided with conceptual rather than 
actual lab skills. Mora specifically^ the objactives were al 
follows : 

a. To learn the basic mathematical operations of ^£he 
natural science disuiplinee* 

b* To learn to apply some of the basic vocabulary in 
chemistry/ physics, geology and biology. 
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c To become familiar with some of the major discoveries 
in the natural science disciplines. 

d To explore the history of basic ideas which are 
coOTion to thci science disciplines; e*g. matter^ 
enargy and motion * 

In order to meet these objectives a variety of materials 
wera uaedj for example ^ teacher-prepared materials {such as 
work sheets and reading selections) filme and demonstrations^ 
supplies (such mm graph papery slide rnle^ trigonomatry and 
logarithm tables) . 

Students who needed additioiial h@lp were either referred 
or went on their OMn for tutoring assi'Stince. Both individual 
and group tutoring was available. 

In order to^ evaluate tha stiident-s progress several 
typas of tests were administered^ At lea#t 12 short q^ii^^es 
were given throyghout tha seraesteri and 3 major exams one 
at the end. of each oniti were administrered* In addition, 
inatructors made up a fisial eKamination* Bastd on these 
results, the student reaeived a pass/fall grade. Those re- 
ceiving an F were not required to repeat the course* 
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There ware 25 stu.de^m,ts enrolled per section ? and 2 sections 

were offered in the fall of 1972. Accordiing to the instructor 

of one section r 22 students passfsd the course* The course met 

for 4 haurs and carried 2 credits . 

Tutor int^ 

The tutoring service at this '^sollege was centralized* 
That XB , all tutoring activities were coordinated, in one 
offica^ This was true all three years. 

Stud>entSi in need of tutoring were either referred by 
their instructor or ca-nite on their own* The tutor would 
co^ntact a student's inS'tructor to find out his weaknesses/ 
and faculty were able to contact the tutoring office to 
find out if the student was TOeting with the tutor* How-" 
ever, attendance was voluntary and the student was generally 
limited to 3 sessions for a given difficulty. Tutors did 
not functieTn as peer counselors i but helpad students with 
their class work* 

Inittally the college offered group tutoring {priinarily 
to cut down expenses)* However, the focus in subSvequent years 
was on iiidiviidualissed assistance. 
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Beginning in. the Spring of 1971, workshops were developed 
by various academic departments (such as english, math^ ecience, 
and other areas within liberal arts) , with tutors assisting in 
these programs p They were not assigned to specific classes* 

While department chairmen recommended students who wanted 
to become tutors, the ultimate authority to hire them rested 
with the tutoring coordinator. Tutors worked only in campus 
facilities and were paid^ In 197 0 there were 50 registered 
tutors. However, by 1972 the number increased to 125. Ini-- 
tially, many students felt that there was "stigma" attached 
to seeing a tutor and were reluctant to go* The tutoriijg 
service made an effort to overcome this fear. 

All students were eligible for tutoring and those on pro- 
bation or with incompletes were ©specially encouraged. During 
the third year there were 207 etudents registered with the tu- 
toring service. 

According to the Coordinator of the program, thfere was 
a definite need for the tutoring service. This was evidenced 
by both the increased number of tutors available and students 
receiving assistance over the 3 year period. While no statie- 
tical data were available, the coordinator felt that students 
grades improved as a result of tutoring. 
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Sel f -^Assessment of Remediation 



This college had not yet instituted resei^^h procedures 
to assess the impact of remediation on student performance. 
However, faculty were aslced to make their own assessment of 
remedial and compensatory coursework. 

According to faculty members in the English department; 
saphomcsries appeared to be writing on a lower le\rel than when 
open admissions first began ^ This v/as attributed to the fact 
that the collage was receiving a greater number of academiaally 
underprepared students. Plans for the coming year included 
eKpanding the facilities of the Writing Skills Center. 

The Coordinator of the raading program felt that although 
students' initial reactions tO/ the program were negative, upon 
completion they Yiewed it as a beneficial and valuable experi-- 
ence* She attributed the initial negative response to the 
fact that no credit was given for the lower course. However^ 
beginnirsg in the fall of 1973 students were to receive 1 credit. 

According to the Chairman of the Mathematics department 
the workalniop prograin seemed to be getting "off the ground" 
and more Btudents were seeking additional help* Faculty were 
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encouraged when students began to look positively upon the 
courses and services available. Moraover, the department 
was beginning to evaluate the impact of remediation on stu^ 
ent perf orTnance * 

Since the natural science course was offered for the 
first time in 1972, the Dean of the Natural Dciences felt 
that it was too early to make an assessment. However, she 
had received some positive feedback from faculty in the 
regular science courses, who had students previously enrolled 
in the compensatory course * 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 2i COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Administrative Locus of Counseling 

The cQunseling service was part of the Division of Student 
Development and under the administration of the Dean of Students* 
This was true all three years. 

Type of CQunsellng 

'rhe counseling office provided all types of counseling. 
This included academic, therapeutic ^ career, financial aid, 
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veterans, drug, and eKit counseling. 

Counseling Division of Labor 

The division of labor at this college approximated the 
ganeralist mcdel. With the exception of financial aid^ career,, 
and student activitieB counselors ^ all others were considered 
general counBelors, 

Styl e of Counseling 

1, Me dical vereus Outreach . The orientation of the 
counseling service at this college resembled what we have 
described as the ''outreach'' model* That is, counselors were 
in contact with incoming freshman beginning with the initial 
program planning and placement process (except in 1970) and 
continuing throughout the freshman year (although the counselor 
seen by a Mtudent initially was not necessarily the one who 
would be the student's counselor later). They were responsible 
for providing academic counseling, including advisement for 
second semester registration. In addition^ the counselor would 
handle other problems that arose during the year* 
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Morever^ students in acaQemic trouble (either on probation 
or dropped by the oollege) were advised to see a counselor, 
Hov/ever, the primary way counselors saw students in academic 
trouble was through self -referrals . Generally ^ these students 
were upper^-classmen , 

In an attempt to make thernselves visvble to the entire 
student body, the counseling office assigned a counselor to 
sit in the cafeteria. The rationale was that students who 
otherwise might not go to the counseling service/ would seek 
out advice from the "counselor-at^large * " 

Another source of referral was through faculty members , 
Instructors sent counselors a letter regarding any academic 
or behavior problems that they encountered with students. 

2. Dyadic versus Group Counseling ,. The focus of the 
freshman counseling program centered on the freshman seminar^ 
The aim of the seminar was to orient the student to the col- 
lege environment. Furthermore # it was an attempt to build 
the relationship between the students and their counselors 
and provided an opportunity for the students to discuss those 
issues which were of concern to them. Several topics were 
dealt with in the seminar. These ingluded career choices^ 
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study skills, emotional developnient (such as loneliness, pro-- 
blema of identity) , social development (such as relationship 
with peers ^ attitudes toward authority), and tha self and 

society * 

These seminars were conductad by members of the counsel^ 
ing staff. Typically^ each counselor was assigned 3 sections, 
and there were 20 students per class. In 1970 the seminar was 
required of all freshmen and carried no credit* However, in 
1971 and 1972 one credit was given. During 1971 all fresh- 
men v/ere required to enroll. However, i:r^ 1972 it was not 
mandatory. This change occurred because the counseling ser- 
vice had no new counselor lines* Approximately 1/2 of the 
entering freshman class enrolled for the seminar in 1972. 

In addition to the sentinar^ the counseling service pro- 
vided informal group counseling which evolved out of counselor 
and student interests. For example, group sessions focused 
on drug or alcohol-related problems. During the first 3 years 
this type of counseling was done on a limited basis. However, 
in the fall of 1973 it was greatly expanded. 
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While the major focus of freshman counseling centered 
around the seminar ^ counselors were available for individual 
assistance * 

3 , Mandatory versue Voluntary - Counselor - Student 
Interaction ^ During the first aameater freshmen were assigned 
to the seminar, thus assuring frequent contact with the counse- 
lor. Upon conipletion^ the student was Qxpected to periodically 
contact his counselor. However, this was not mandatory. 

Those students not assigned to the seminar received a 
letter from the cour^.eling service inviting them to come in* 
However, the list of students not enrolled in the seminc, did 
not come out till the end of the semester. Thus, these stu*- 
dents were not contacted till the end of the term. As a result, 
many students received no counseling assistance, 

4 , Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The primary 
objective of the counseling service was to socialise the stu-- 
dent into learning how to cope with the college environment. 
In essence/ counselore hoped to interest a student to remain 
in collegfe. According to the Dean of Students/ the counseling 
service emphasizad the "consultative" model* That is, counse* 
lore did not concentrate on psychotherapy, although there were 
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3 aounselors who provided psychological coiansaling* Students 
with severe problems were referred to outside agencies, 

5. Peer Cou nseling , Students asilsted counselors during 
registration in 1972, and ran the freshirien fair in 1971 and 1972 
In addition^ the counseling office started a peer inforination 
service in 1972. Students ran a booth In one of the buildings 
and students could come if they had a partiGuLar problein (such 
as job^ healthy etc.). According to the Dean of Students/ the 
program was not successful. He felt that students were not 
sufficiently trained to give advice and he did not believe that 
peer counseling served a useful function. 

Caseload Definition 

The counselors' caseload consisted of those students 
assigned to their seminar. Moreover, counselors were respon^ 
sible for these students throughout their freshman year. 

In addition, incortiing students who had decided on a major 
were assigned to a faculty advisor. The counseling office was 
responsible for giving their names to the acadainic department 
chairmen, and it was up to them to give aavisement assignments 
to the faculty. However, during the freshman year most stu- 
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dents went to their counselors for academic counseling. 

Typically, each counselor wslb responsible for about 100 
freshmen. However, this figure increased if one included the 
entire student body* In essence, the counseling program was 
gearecl toward entering freshman* Counselors kept records re^ 
garding whether or not students kept appointments and the 
nature of the problem. 

Counselor-Faculty Helationship 

As indiQated previously, faculty members would make 
referrals to the counseling office. In turn, "liaison" 
counselors often met with faculty whan a student was referred 
A letter was sent to the faculty member after the counselor 
mat with the student. 

The other aspect off the coansalor-f acuity relationship 
ccmcerned the role of the counselor in relation to the Com-- 
mittee on Academic Standing, A member of the counseling 
staff sat on the Committee for Academic Standards and could 
intervene on the student's behalf. 
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Baclcqround and Evaluation of Counselors 

The baakground of counselors was primarily in thm human 
relations disciplines (such as social work, counseling psy- 
chology, clinical psychology , etc)* All were required to 
have at least a Mastar's degrae, and emphasis was placed on 
the Doctorate* There wera ail Siqual number of mala and famalss 
and a small number of minority group counselors. With the 
exception of the financial aid counselors who occupied admini^ 
strative lines, all others were on faculty lines* 

In 1970 the college was allotted a large number of new 
counselor lines. The number of counselors was 21. This in-- 
eluded all types of counselors. Only one new line was added 
subsequently, initially, 7^8 counselors were assigned to the 
freshman program* However^ this increased in subsequent years 

During their first month on staff all counsalors were 
assigned to a supervisor, with whom they met on a weekly 
basis* Afterwards, depending on their background and experi- 
ence they were on their own, although periodic contacts with 
supervisors was maintained. Evaluations were based on super- 
visory reports, student input, and perf :^rrnance in the fresh-^ 
man seminar* 
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Self-Assessments of Counseling Effectiveness 

According to the Dean of Students, the counseling prograin , 
had r.ade some impact. While no hard data were yet available, , 
an informal survey of students conducted in the fall of l'^73 
revealed that 921 rated- counselora from moderately to extremely 
helpful. There were plans to compare students in the freshman 
seminar with those not enrolled in the seminar. 



GRADING Si'STEM AND MTENTION STANDARDS 



The basic grading system followed the A - F pattern. How- 
ever, a grade of "X" was given to students who failed an intro- 
ductory level course. This grade was computed as a "D" in the 
student's academic index, when the failed course or its equiv- 
alent was passed, the X was deleted and the new grade computed 
in the student's indejc. The K grade could be applied only for 
students who had completed less than 28 credits. Non-credit 
courses (such as remeaial courses) were graded on either a "Pass" 
or "Not Passed" basis. These two grades were not computed in the 
academic index. 

Students could not be dismissed for academic reasons before 
' the end of the third semester. Decisions regarding academic pro- 
bation and dismissal were based upon two criteria.- the academic 
index, and the rate of credit accumulation. Students were sup- 
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posed to have earned at leait three credits by the end of the 
first semester,, nine at the end of the second, 20 by the end of 
the third, and 32 by the end of the fourth. If progress fell be- 
low these standards, the student was subject to probation. Stu- 
dents risked dismissal if they had earned less than sixteen credits 
after the third semester, and less than twenty-six by the ert€ of 
the fourth. 

while a C average was necessary to qualify for graduation* 
the college's sliding scale reguirements were fairly liberal. 
After the completion of 80 credits, the student was expected to 
approximate a C average. 

Students could not be dismissed unless they had been on pro- 
bation during the previous semeiter. That is,, dismissal was a 
two stage process. 
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l¥ALUAf ION OP SfUDENTS W^D PROGRAM PLANNING 



Fall 1970 

During the month of May all incoming studente took an 
extensive battBry of tests* All WBxe required to take ex- 
aminationa in writtea English/, reading^ and speech. Addi- 
tionally, dependent upon their curriGuliOT ofejectives^ stu- 
dents Mare required to take exams in foreign languag^e^ 
chemistry, typing, Bhorthand, and spatial relations. In 
place of a math examination, students met with a member of 
the math faculty. Testing sessions were run in such a way 
that students we^e scheduled by curriculum. Thii waa done 
because students in each curriculum took a slightly dif-^ 
ferent set of tests. The Departinent of Student Personnel 
w^e responsible for administering the tc^sts . However, each 
depi.rtment prepared the exam and set guidelines for place-^ 
ment* 

Prior to the beginfiing of classes, atudents reoeived 
registration materials^ tests results^ and financial aid 
materials They were told to report to a specific room at 
a specific hour. At this time students mat with a counaelor 
for a 15 minute program plar'^^tng Gonferance, The counsalor 
had available a computer printout of the itudents- test 
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scores. Basecfl upon the resultB and a student's expressed 
interests, a program was maide up. Typically, the student 
registered for about 14 credits, distributed over 4-5 
courses. Registration by eurricoluiTi was completed that day. 
Students in need of financial aid were referred to the 
financial aid office. Counselors were responsible for ad- 
vising all incoming freshmen. Prior to open admissions, 
faculty were responsible for advising all students. 

The college offered remedial work in english, mathe- 
matics, and reading. In addition, several academic de- 
partmenta offered compensatory work in their entry level 
courses. These included chemistry, physics, engineering 
technology, secretarial studies, and speech. 

I'lacement in the basic skills courses was mandatory 
if a student was defined as in need of remediation. Place- 
ment in the departmental compensatory courses was not 
necessarily required, and placement criteria varied from 
department to department. 

English placement was based on a brief writing sample 
of 100-150 worfls. Students were given approKimately 20 
minutes to wri*;e a paragraph from a choice of 6 topics. 
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The papers were reviewed toy menders of the Englieh depart- 
ment, and those students who ^Bwm judgtd deficieiic in some 
araas of writing (such as aentance structure, organization, 
etc.) were placed in the reTOdial writing course, 

Plac^;t:::ut in the two remedial math courses was depen-- 
dent upon tte Btudent^s high school math background, career 
goals, and an interview with a member of the math faculty. 
This was true for all students except those in nursing* 

In anticipation of open admissions the collaga established 
a Departraent of Special Educational Services which sat up a 
remedial reading and study skills prograin. Th^ Nelson-Denny 
Reading test was adinipiat%red to determine placement. Students 
who received a raw score of below 60 (11.6 grade level equiva-- 
lent) were required to enroll. The Nalson^Denny measured vo-- 
cabulary and comprehension and Mas used as a screening rather 
than diagnostic test* 

Students atteftdad a pre-semester orientation session 
and were briefed on the college and its services. They 
also had the opportunity to meet with other students at an 
informal reception and speak with faculty members in the 
curriculuin area of their choice* 
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Fall 1971 

For the second open admisaions class there were some 
changes in the program planning prooess. 

This year incoming students csm& to the college for 
placement testing in May and returned several weeks later 
for early registration in contrast to the previous year 
when they registered in September, Students reported by 
curriculum and came in groups of 20-25* The counsalor had 
available a computer printout of the students' test results 
Students were then seen individually by the counselor , who 
employed the placement scores, high school profile and in^ 
dividual discussion to plan the prograun* 

This year the college organised a Spring orientation 
session # However, atudents were required to pay a f#e 
in order to participate* Because of this fee thera was a 
poor show rate. The college did oonduct a series of brief 
orientation sessions prior to the beginning of classes. 
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Fall 1972 

There were some changes in the program planning and 
plac^^ment process for the third open admissions class * 

This year all incoming students received a letter 
from the Department of Student Development "strongly urg- 
ing" them to come in for a pre--placement orientation 
session. Students with similar curriculim interests 
were brought to the college in groups of 25-30, where 
they were informed of the routines^ procedures, and 
expectations of the college. The registration process, 
financial aid, and program planning procedures were ex- 
plained. Perhaps the most important aspect of these 
sessions was to prepare the student for placement testing 
by ainphasiaing that the purpose of placement teats 
was to find out what level of work the student should 
begin with in order to succeed at the college^ These 
sessions occurred at the end of April and in early May* 
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All students raturned for placement testing which 
occurred in May • As in previous years, testing sessions 
were scheduled by curriculum. 

This year the Math department prepared a special eKam 
for nursing students* Depending on their score ^ nursing 
students were placed in either the remedial math courses 
or a newly developed math course for nursing students. 

In addition, the Department of Special Education 
Services offered a course for non--English speaking students. 
Students were required to register on the basis of their 
scores on the Michigan Test of Language Proficiency, 

This year the college received several hundred late 
allocations. Many students thus registered without follow- 
ing the normal pre-'Orientation-^advisement'-registration 
process. These late allocations caused a sizeable problem 
for the counseling department. However, the college was 
able to offer sufficient sections of remedial coureea for 
both the regular and late registered students. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 1: STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 
Centralized vexBum Decentraliz ed Com pensatQry Structure 

The remedial-'aompensatory program at this college was 
decentralized. That iSi each academic department was re-- 
sponsible for providing remediation* This was true for all 
three years. 

Areas of Compensatory Work 
1. English 

This college offered a one^semester remedial writing 
course which carried no credit and met for 4 hours* This 
was true for all three years* 

The course consisted of a review and practics of basic 
grammar, style and usage which would enable atudenta to 
reach college level written aompositions . Faculty mem- 
bers utilised a variety of teaching approaches* However, 
frequent writing practice was encouraged and students 
wrote at least 20 papers par term. 
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Efforts were made by soine instructors to experiment 
with innovative teaching approachea. For eKample , the 
"counaalor-'in-the-clasaroom" approach was begiin on an 
experimental basis in 1971, This task involved the 
student, teacher, and counselor with attention foGUSsad 
on the learning process within a classroom structure. Each 
section set up its own model i goals # purposes and means of 
evaluation. In one section, the counselor attended all 
class sessions and partioipated freely in discussions. 
Both the counaelor and instructor agreed that their goal 
was to help students in whatever areas needed attetnion 
so that writing skills could be improved* The emphasis 
was on creating a classroom climate which would be com^ 
fortable, supportive and encouraging to the students. 

In 1972 a team teaching approach was tried in one 
eaction. Two instructors shared the responsibility for 
teaching a section composed of IS students. 

Beginning in 1970 the English department set up a 
Writing Lab. The lab was staffed by student tutors who 
ware either hired directly by the department or were 
assigned to the lab by the tutorial service. No faculty 
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membeL-a were involved with the Lab. Attendance was 
voluntary and usually the highly motivatea students 
attended. Typically, students would go over their old 
papers with the tutors. In addition, faculty mernbers 
could request that a tutor be agsigned to their class. 
It was up to the instructor to assign work to the tutor. 

At the end of the term all students took a final 
proficiency exam prepared by the department. The exam 
was similar to the initial placement test (an essay) , 
and it was graded by the instructor and one other faculty 
member. In order to pass the course, the student had 
to receive a passing grade from both. Those who failed 
were required to repeat the course. Those who passed 
went into the regular freshman composition course. In 
some cases, students who showed a great deal of progress 
by mid-term could take an exam which would exempt them 
from the regular English course. Those who passed auto- 
matically received credit for that course. 

During the Spring of 1973 there were 48 sections 
comprised of 15 students. In previous terms the maximum 
class size was 25. 
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All full-time faculty members were required to teach 
either the remedial or regular freshman composition course 
Some instructors on ataff for several years preferred not 
to teach the remedial course. However , all newcomers were 
required to do so. In addition^ the department hired part 
time faculty to teach the remedial sections, 

2 • Mathematiu'^ 

The Math department offered two remedial non-credit 
courses which met for 5 hours. This was true all three 
years. In 1972 a special math course was developed for 
nursing students and given by the nursing department. 
The two math courses were not considered sequential. 

The first course consisted of arithmetic operations 
on fractions and decimals topics in elementary algebra 
including solving equations ^ signed numbers, the linear 
function, sets of linear equations, and topics in plane 
geometry including congruence, similarity, parallelism, 
and classification and properties of polygons* The second 
course consisted of topics in intermediate algebra in^ 
eluding compleK numbers, linear and quadratic equations, 
inequalities and logarithms. There were also topics In 
trigonmetry . 
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Faculty in both courses used a standard textbook 
and followed similar course outlines. 

Beginning in 1972 the department began to experiment 
with a modular system. Some sections of the first course 
utilized the modular approach and the semester's work was 
divided into four segments o£ three and one-half weeks 
each . 

The math department set up a Math Lab in 1970. Atten- 
dance was voluntary. Each time students came they filled 
out an attendance form which was also signed by the tutor. 
Students were encouraged to see the same tutor throughout 
the term. Often, students would go to the lab to do home- 
work. There were also resource materials available such 
as cassettes and audio-visual materials. The lab was staffed 
by 3 full-time instructors, graduate students, and student 
tutors. During 1972 it was open on a daily basis, plus two 
evenings . 

in order to evaluate student progress instructors 
made up their own final eKam. Generally, students were 
frequently informed of their progress throughout the 
semester. For example, one instructor collected home- 
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work daily. While there was no uniform teaching approaGh, 
the emphasis in all sections was on class participation. 
The final grade depended on performanoe on the final exam. 
In the modular sections, the student had to pass an exam 
CO complete the module. 

Students who failed the lower course were required to 
repeat it* The upper course was only required of those in 
certain curricular areas ? such as electrical technology, 
medical lab technology, and the like=. Students placed in 
remediation were not allowed to register for any regular 
math course unless they had passed the remedial course. 

At the first meeting of every math class stu dents 
were asked to fill out a form entering all information 
describing their math record at the college as well as 
their high school* This was done in order to assure that 
students had been properly placed. 

During the fall of 1972 there were 22 sections of 
the first course and 16 sections of the second course. 
Each section consisted of approximately 2S students. 
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All faculty members taught the reinedial as well as 
advanced sections. In 1972 there were 30 full-time staff 
members in the department. 

3 . R eading and Study Skills 

The reading and study skill course was offered by 
the Department of Special Educational Services and de- 
signed to assist students in the following areas: reading, 
study skills and textbook techniques. Emphasis was placed 
on vocabulary building and comprehension. 

In the fall of 197 2 students were assigned to sections 
depending on their reading test sc?,ore . Those who received 
a raw score of 39 or below (roughly 8.9 grade level equiva- 
lent) were placea in the lower sections, while all others 
were assigned to more advanced sections. The emphasis in 
the lower sections was on basic rudimentary skills (such 
as phonetics and sentence structure) and pre-college level 
reading material was used for instructional purposes. Em- 
phasis in the upper sections was on advanced reading and 
study skills, and college-level material was used. 
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There was no uniform teaching approach and faculty were 
encouraged ^'to do their own thing*" However, the emphasis 
was on an individualized approach paced to student learning. 
Often, instructors would utilize group techniques and classes 
would be broken fown into small groups* 

The department set up a Reading Workshop in the fall of 
1971. Student tutors were assigned to the workshop and atten-' 
dance was on a voluntary basis* There were also resource ma= 
terialE (such as tapes) available. Moreover, in the sparing 
of 1973 some instructors requested assignment of a tutor to 
their classroom. 

In order to evaluate a student's progress ^ the Nelson 
Denny was readministared at the end of the term. In addition, 
the faculty made up a Mastery test consisting of college^level 
material* Students who failed the Mastery test but passed 
the Nelson-Denny (raw score of 60 or above) could still pass 
the course with a C grade* Some students who failed both 
tests could still have passed, if, in the instructor's judg- 
ment, this was appropriate. If a student failed he was re- 
quired to repeat it. 
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The course carried no credit and met for 3 hours. Thi 
was true for all three years. 

During the fall of 1971 the average class size was 20. 
However, in 1972 it was reduced to 15. There were approxi- 
mately 70 sections in the fall of 1972. 

The department had 10 full-time faculty members and 
10 part-time adjuncts in the fall of 1972. 



4. English as a Second Language 

In 1972 the Department of Special Educational Services 
offered an ESL course for students whose native language 
was not English. The course met for 4 hours (2 class and 
2 lab hours) and carried 3 credits. 

Students were assigned to sections depending on their 
scores on the plracement test* Those with scores below 7 0% 
were placed in the lower level sections while those who 
scored between 71%-85% were placed in the higher sections. 
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The emphasis of the course was on dav#lopment of English 
languaqe skills. Stress was placed on grammatical structures, 
pronunciation, conversation, reading for comprehension and 



interpretation, dictation and composition. 



In the fall of 1972 there were approKimately 150 stu- 
dents enrolled in 10 sections. 



The Department of Special Educational Services set up 
a tutoring program during the first year* It was reported 
that this program was not well organized. However/ in the 
second year a federal grant was received for the purpose 
of developing a tutorial structure. With these funds tutors 
were hired by the department, although recommendations were 
often made by chairmen from the academic departments. Tu-- 
tors were either students at the college or came from other 
schools. The tutorial service provided tutors in any content 
area* If none were available in a particular area, the service 
would ask the academic department to recommend someone. 
Generally, students would conie on their own to the tutorial 
service. Moreover, tutors were assigned to the workshop 
programs • 
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By the end of the second year there were approximately 
30C tators, who served more than 1,000 students in nearly 
all subject areas. While the Department of Special Educa- 
tional Services was largely responsible for coordination 
of the tutorial program, where funds were available, each 
academic department could hire its own tutors, 

Sel f-Assessment of RerriediatiQn 

During the first three years of open admis&ions this 
college had not instituted college-^wide research procedures 
to assess the impact of remediation on various student out-- 
comes. However/ the college set up a Task Force on Remedia- 
tion. At the end of the second year, it offered a series 
of recommendations on the overall remedial effort made by 
the college. One recommendation was that the college should 
more systematically avaluate its programs. 

At least one department offering remediation began to 
assess its program in 1971* The Reading and Study Skills 
program mounted a study to investigate various ralationships 
between grades in the reading course and subsequent achieve- 
ment in the regular English composition and history courses, 
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The study indicated only a slight positive relationship be- 
tween the final grade in the reading course and the final 
grade in the English course. About three-fourths of the 
students who passed the reading course with at least a grade 
of "C", also earne^d at least a C in the English course* 
There was also a positive relationship between grades in 
the reading course and grades in the History course, How-^ 
ever/ the proportion of students obtaining at least a C in 
the latter was rather low. Inasmuch as no control group was 
used, it is difficult to interpret thrjse observed relation-^ 
ships as an effect of the reading course experience. 



According to the Chairman of the Department of Special 
Educational Services a new evaluation was planned for Fall 
1973 . 

While no statistical data were available^ several 
faculty members in the English department felt that the 
remedial program was not working as well as they had ori-- 
ginally hoped* Many students did poorly in the regular 
freshman composition course* Faculty expressed the feeling 
that it was harder to recognize weaknesaes in English and 
the teacher was often blamed if there was no improvement. 
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At the same time, many faculty members overemphasized 
gramnmr. Those interviewed felt that it was necessary for 
instructors to become more innovative and creative in their 
approach to teaching the remedial sections* Furthermore, 
faculty indicated some conflict concerning the need to main- 
tain high academic standards, on the one hand, and subtle 
pressures on the other to lower standards rather than have 
too many failures. 

Several changes were being planned for the fourth year. 
In addition to reducing class size (from 25 to 15) , sections 
would be stratified according to skill level. Furthermore^ 
greater emphasis would be placed on lab work. 

According to the Acting Chairman of the Math Department, 
there was some pressure by the administration to give credit 
for the two remedial courses . He felt that more time with 
students was needed and hoped that the number of contact 
hours would be increased. Plans for the fourth year were 
for more modular sections. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 2: COUNSELING STRUCTURE 



Administrative Locus of Counseling 

The Department of Student Personnel was responsible 
for counseling at this college. This office was admini- 
stered by the Dean of Students since 1970. 

Types of Counseling 

The fundamental responsibility of the counseling 
office was to provide academic advisement. However/ 
all types of counseling services were offered. Prior 
to open admissions academic counseling was provided 
by faculty advisors and counselors were primarily re-- 
sponsible for psychological counseling . 

The Counseling Divison of Labor 

The counselors at this college were genaralists , 
although each had interests and training in specific 
areas* In 1970 there was some division of labor (se- 
parate financial aid counselors) , but in subsequent 
years all counselors began to assume general counseling 
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responsibilities. Thus, the counseling office shifted 
toward the more general model over the three year period. 

St vles of Counseling 

1, Medical versus Outreach . The counseling orien- 
tation at this college resembled what has been described, 
as the "outreach" inodel. That is, counselors were ex- 
pected to periodically contact students by letter and 
telephone in order to discuss possible problems and get 
some idea of their academic progress as well as social 
adjustment. This approach was adopted all three years. 

in effect, a student's first contact with a .•nember 
of the counseling staff camra during the initial program 
planning process and was maintained throughout the col- 
lege career (although not necessarily with the same 
counselor) . 

2. Mandatory versus Voluntary, Counselo r-Student 
interaction . During the first year of open admissions 
incoming students were axpected to see a counselor four 
times during the first semester. Those who did not come 
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in were contacted by their counselor* During the second 
year students were assigned to group sessions. However, 
attendance was on a voluntary basis. By the third year, 
freshinen were required to attend these sessions. Thus, 
over the three year period contact betv/een the counselor 
and student became more routinized and had a mandatory 
aspect, although there were no sanctions if the student 
did not comply. 

While counselor approval v/as necessary for second 
semester registration, in some cases students were able 
to get by with only the approval of a faculty member* 

3, Dyadic versus Group Counseling * During the 
first year of open admissions the main thrust of the 
counseling office was on one-to-one counseling. How- 
ever, because of the large increasa in students, a new 
program was instituted beginning in 1971* 

All entering freshmen were urged to enroll in a 
6 week orientation and counseling group. These groups 
ware organii^ed by curriculum and met for one hour Weekly. 
Each group was made up of 20-25 students* No credit was 
given. The primary aim was to orient students to college 
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life. The major theme was on academic survival. The 
sessions covered a broad range of topics. These included 
the following: general introduction and overview of the 
college; curriculum requirements and their relationship 
to career goals; student activities — its philosophy 
and implications for students; academic rules and regu- 
lations; registration procedures; and an open discussion 
designed to explore and stimulate personal potentials. 
In 1972 the only change that occurred was that all fresh- 
men were required to enroll. 

A group approach was selected not only because of the 
large number of studentfj, but also because it was considered 
a good vehicle for involving students with other students 
and with the college. It was felt that sharing questions 
and answers and "exploring" the institution together lessened 
the students sense of insecurity, and aided in freeing them 
for more productive study. 

After completion of the group sessions counselors were 
available to those students who wanted to continue seeing 
them. At the same time counselors were expected to indi- 
vidually contact freshman students. The counselor assigned 
to the groups continued as the personal and academic counse- 
lor for students in that group. 
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4. Therapeutic versus Soalaligation Goals , The pri- 
mary goal of the counseling service at this college was to 
orient students to college life to help them survive. 

While academic advising was the fundamental responsi'- 
bility, counselors did branch out into other areas* The 
college setup counselor teams (such as psychological 
services I vocational, etc*) and students with problems in 
those areas were referred to the team* Each team was made 
up of about 6 counselors, who were assigned according to 
their specific curricular interests and expertise. Coun- 
selors in teams met regularly to discuss their caseload. 
This approach was followed since 1970* 



5, Pear Counseling . According to one administrator, 
peer counseling did not work on the coranunity college level 
and had not been used* 

Caseload Definition 



The counselors' caseload at this college was assigned 
by curriculum and students and counselors were matched 
randomly. 
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Generally, each counselor v.as assigned 120 incoming 
students. However, the actual caseload was much higher 
since they were responsible for the same students in their 
second year as well. In effect, the "real" student-counselor 
ratio was about 250-300:1. The counseling service was 
utilized by 75-80% of the students. It was reported that 
second year students used counselors more than first year 
students . 

Each counselor kept a record of any appointment made 
with a student. This procedure was known as the Counselor 
cumulative Data Report. In this report, counselors noted 
the reason for the appointment and the nature of the pro- 
blem. 

Students were assigned to a counselor at the beginning 
of the term and were able to change counselors if they 
wished, one administrator felt that students did not 
really care about the sex, race, and ethnic origin of 
their counselor. 

Although the students' first contact with a counselor 
came during the initial program planning process, this 
counselor was not necessarily the same one to whom he 
was later assigned. 
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Counselor-Faculty Relationships 

The faculty at this college did not refer students 
to the counseling office. This was attributed to the 
basically "conservative*' nature of faculty members* 

One member of the counseling staff sat on the Com- 
mittee on Academic Standing and made contact with those 
students who lost their matriculation or were being 
considered for academic dismissal. Students had the 
right to appeal their case. In addition, interviews 
were scheduled to plan possible alternatives* The 
college was linked with the New York State Employment 
Service. In this way, ''exit" counseling was another 
service provided by the counseling office. 

Background and Evaluation of Counselors 

Prior to open admissions the counseling service 
was made up of a small group of psychological counse- 
lors, who were not responsible for academic advising. 
In 1970 the counseling service received several new 
lines and hired individuals from a variety of back- 
grounds. These included soGial workers, guidance and 
vocational counselors, and those with training in stu- 
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dent personnel. All those hired had at least a Master's 
degree. Such faetors as race and sex were also taken 
into coneideration . Counselors occupied faculty lines 
and rank depended on background. 

Initially^ many old counselors were reluctant to 
become academic advisors. However, they eventually 
moved into the mainstream and assumed general counseling 
responsibilities # 

In 1970 there were approximately 18 counselors * How- 
ever, this nunyDer doubled in 1971* Additional lines were 
created in 1972. 

Counselors were evaluated by their supervisors through 
two yearly observations* In addition, student data on 
counselor effectiveness was also used. 

Self-Assessments of Counseling Effectiveness 

This college had not yet instituted research procedures 
to assess the impact of counseling services on various student 
outcomes* One administrator felt that the group sessions 
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made students more aware of the counseling service and 
response to the program seemed positive. Initially, many 
students were reluctant to utilize the counseling service, 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The basic A - F grading system was used at this college. 
In non-credit remedial courses, a grade of R (repeat) could 
be given. The college had a liberal policy (beginning in 
fall, 1971) regarding withdrawal from courses. Students 
could withdraw without penalty anytime through the 12th 
week of a semester. 

Students were not dismissed from college until after 
they had attempted 23.5 credits. Students who earned a 
grade point average of less than 1.50 after attempting 11.5 
credits could, however, be placed on a limited program 
(e.g., reduced credit load and/or debarrment from certain 
courses) . Ijimited programs could be assigned also to 
students whose averages were less than 1.67 after attempt- 
ing 12 to 23.5 credits. After this point students could 
lose matriculated status if minimum averages were not 
maintained. The minimum averages were as follows! Be- 
tween 24 and 37.5 credits, 1.54 between 38 and 51.5 
credits, 1.74; between 52 and 63.5 eredita, 1.87,' after 
64 credits, 1.95. 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRMl PLANNING 

Background 

This collegs was originated to serve the needs of a highly 
disadvantaged minority group population in the surrounding com- 
munity. This population consisted predoniinantly of Hispanic and 
Black students of low socio-economic statue* The college began 
with an innovative educational philosophy and structure* This 
will be described in a subsequent section* 

The first two years of the college's existence were marked 
by turbulent political conflict which resulted in heavy staff 
turnover. Over this period there were three Presidents. Turn- 
over was even greater in other key administrative posts. In ad- 
dition many critical support facilities were either non-existent 
(e*g*^ a functional computer operation for administrative and 
instructional purposes) or seriously inadequate by almost any 
criteria* However, by the third year (1972-73) administrative 
stability and implementation of the educational philosophy began 
to emerge. 

Procedures 

During the first two years of open admissions i students 
were invited to the college for counseling and orientation. 
These were held in August. Each counselor met with a small 
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group of students (approximately 15) for an hour's orientation 
and individual program planning. Some faculty also participated 
in program planning. No formal testing procedures were conducted, 
and students generally registered for courses they wanted to take. 
A large group orientation was held prior to the opening of classes. 
This was primarily intended to introduce students to various members of 
the administration, who provided them with a description of serv- 
ices available and a further eKplanation of the college's ap- 
proach to learning. In 1970, approximately ninety percent of 
the freshmen attended. 

Beginning in 1972 the college set-up formal testing pro- 
cedures. Each department was made responsible for formulating 
testing and guidelines procedures. 

All incoming students took the California Achievement Test 
(CAT) . Those who indicated on a written questionnaire that their 
language background was other than English took the Comprehensive 
English Language Test (CELT) . Students who were reading below the 
10th grade reading level (based on CAT) were placed in the newly 
developed compensatory program called LIBRA. In addition, a writing 
sample was administered. Students chose from one of five composition 
topics. A student who had a borderline reading score (9th grade 
reading level) but demonstrated competency in writing was exempt from 
LIBRA. Those unable to write coherently, regardless of reading score, 
were placed in the LIBRA program. In general, there was a high 
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correlation between reading level and writing competency. Al- 
though LIBRA placement was mandatory, we were informed that it 
was possible for students to slip by and register for the reg- 
ular English course. Students in LIBRA were allowed to take no 
more than one of the regular academic offeringB. 

The Mathematics department constructed a placement teat 
which relied heavily on material contained in the Arithmetic 
Skills Kit produced by Science Research Associates. Students 
were tested in areas such as fractions, whole numbers, decimals, 
percents, and proportions. If a student passed two of three prob- 
lems in each area, it was decided that no remediation was necessary. 
However, each academic department was allowed to review the test 
results in order to determine whether or not students entering a 
particular career area were in need of remediation. According to 
the Chairman of the Math department, this was done very haphazardly. 
Depending on curricular interest, a student needing remediation was 
placed in one of three sequences. This included a remedial sequence 
for nursing, one for science, and one for liberal arts students, 
only nursing and science atudents were required to take the course. 
In fact, those in liberal arts were not required to take the place- 
ment test and would be advised to register by a member of the math 
faculty, if necessary (There was a Math requirement for graduation, 
and Liberal Arts students in regular math courses who seemed un- 
prepared, could be advised to take the compensatory work) . 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, Ti STRUCTURE OF MMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 

This college was coiranitted to carrying out its educational 
objectives through a "systems approach" which had as its basic 
premise the assumption that almost every student could master a 
given area of knowledge and/or skills provided that there was flex- 
ibility in time and methods. This approach required that all tasks 
be analyzed and explicity defined as a series of perfformance-oriented 
statements, called performance objectives. Related performance ob- 
jectivas were grouped together into small units of instruction called 
milestones. Groups of related milestones constituted Module-s, the 
unit of instruction for which students registered and received credit, 
in short, semester or semester- length courses did not exist and it 
was expected that the average student would complete a module in 
6 or 7 weeks. The normal college semester consisted of two "cycles." 

This college initially rejected the concept of remediation. 
A "learner" began with milestone 1 of a given module and worked at 
it until he had demonstrated mastery over it; then he moved on to 
milestone 2, and so on. Every module in every progrwn had basic 
introductory milestones which superceded remediation (and removed 
the stigma of being labelled deficient) . Learners worked at 
their own pace and were not affected by the progress of others. 

An important aspect of the systems approach was the in- 
tention to develop alternate models of instruction. Some of 
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the approaches included work experience ^ programmed instruc- 
tion, films, audio tapes, television, and computer-assisted 
instruction. In addition, tutorials, seminars and lectures 
were used. 

The procedure for the evaluation of a student's achievement 
was another aspect of the systems approach. A performance level 
was established for a series of objectives and a student was re- 
quired to demonstrate mastery over each objective. Students were 
permitted to take a re-test without penalty (within reasonable 
limits) until the desired level of performance was achieved. Tra- 
ditional grades were not used. A student received credit whenever 
he demonstrated that he had achieved the objectives of a module. 

As noted earlier, during the first year of open admissions 
the college was plagued by political conflicts, administrative 
turnover, and very serious inadequacies of physical and related 
facilities. In 1971 a new President was appointed, and the sec- 
ond year was devoted to developing a more orderly envirorment so 
that the educational mission of the college could be implemented. 
While the modular approach remained the central educational fea- 
ture, the third year did see the implementation of a more explicit 
remedial effort. 

Centralized versus Decentralized Compensatory Structure 

The primary remedial effort beginning in 1972 was the so- 
called LIBRA program which was administered by the English De- 
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partment. Other departments contributed personnel and content 
for the program. Mathematics remediation was^ from the outlet, 
under the aegis of the Mathematics department. Thus# all com^' 
munication skills were centralized under LIBRA, while quantita- 
tive skills remained separate. Compared with other colleges the 
effort at this oollege approximated the centralized model (in 1972) ^ 
but not to the same degree as at certain other campuses (notably, 
New York City Community College) , 

Areas of Compensatory Work 

1. LIBRA Program . The primary purpose of the program was 
to provide students with the reading and writing skills which would 
enable them to succeed in regular college courses and in later life. 
The program was two cycles (one semester) in duration. 

Emphasis was placed on conmiunlcation of various kinds — ■ 
reading, writing^ speaking^ listening—within the context of 
subject matter related to the health soiences and the liberal 
arts. Content modules were selected from a variety of academic 
disciplines and taught by faculty from the academic departments. 
Modules from these departments generated topics for compositions 
and reading assignments. The English instructor attended all 
classes of the content teacher in order to gather material for 
use in the English class. The student received three credits for 
the successful completion o£ the content module* 
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The core English component consisted of a five hour course 
which carried 3 credits. Students worked intensively on the struc- 
ture of language (grammar, spelling, punctuation, sentence construc- 
tion); the organization, logic, and rhetoric of composition and 
speech; reading comprehension; vocabulary; note-taking; effective 
listening . 

Although no tutoring was offered, students attended a two 
hour English workshop which was staffed by faculty. Individual 
assistance in addition to programmed materials were available. 
Frequent individual conferences were held in order to discuss the 
papers a student wrote for English and the core academic subject. 

The reading component consisted of a three hour course which 
carried three credits. The reading program was not clearly de- 
fined or organised. Instructors developed their own course out- 
lines . 

Upon completion of the prograin, each student was given an 
alternate form of the CAT and had to demonstrate the ability to 
write a composition relatively free of grammatical errors. Spe- 
cifically, students were required to write a three hundred word 
composition with not more than one gross error in certain areas 
(such as punctuation, spelling, subject-verb agreement). Several 
instructors read the composition to ensure objective evaluation. 
Students were expected to be reading at or above the 9.5 grade 
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reading level in order to pass. (We note here an apparent in- 
consistency i Less than a 10th grade reading level was d|fined 
as the criterion for placement in remedial reading. However, 
a grade level equivalent of 9.5 or above was defined as a cri- 
terion for exit. Apparently, the distribution of scores on the 
placement test was so low that the 9.5 exit criterion actually 
represented a substantial gain for most students). It was re- 
ported that of 92 students enrolled during the Pall term, 53 met 
the stated objectives by the end of the term. 

There were five full-time English teachers involved in the 
LIBRA program during the fall term. They also taught advanced 
courses. Four full-time faculty members were involved in the 
reading program. 

Although there were no formal evaluation data available, 
the Director o£ the LIBRA program felt that students were very 
enthusiastic. Many had made impressive gains. Some students 
had improved their reading level by two and one-half years, and 
some had improved their writing skills considerably. That is, 
they were now able to write a fairly coherent composition. 
Future plans included increasing the number of LIBRA sections, 
and increasing reading hours. 

2. English As a Second Language . An ESL program began to 
develop in 1972, although it did not become fully operational un- 
til the 1973-74 academic year. The aim of the college was to pro- 
vide instruction in Spanish to students for whom this was the pri- 
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mary language. However, at the same time, these students were to 
receive intensive instruction in English. In this way the student 
would be able to earn credit for regular college courses, while 
being prepared to work in the "dominant" language. At the outset 
there was significant resistance to this bilingual approach on the 
part of some students and faculty. The feeling was that since 
Puerto Rican students were citizens, to force them to master English 
was a form of coercion and discrimination. By 1972 this resistance 
began to fade, and there were special sections of ESL, depending 
on the student's initial degree of fluency in English. 

3 . Mathematics . During the first year of operation , the 
Math department set up a module in basic math especially designed 
for nursing students. In the second year, an additional module in 
basic math for technical students was introduced. Both courses met 
for three hours and carried one credit. Beginning in the fall 1972 
semester the department set up separate two module sequences for stu- 
dents entering the nursing, science, and the liberal arts disciplines, 

For students who needed to improve their skills in order to 
take courses in nursing, the first module consisted of the following 
milestones i 

1. basic arithmetic skills; 2. metric system and 
apothecary system of measurement j 3, application 
of basic skills to nursing j 4. review material covered 
in the previous milestones. 
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The second module incorporated topics covered in the first 
module and eKtended their application to nursing situations. It 
was felt that inany nursing students needed a more intensive review 
of basic skills and this could only be done with the addition of a 
second rnodule. 

Those students planning a career in the scientif ic-technical 
areas were required to take a two module sequence which incorporated 
the following milestones i 



1. 


Measureinent 


2. 


Decimals 


3, 


Basic Operations Using Decimals 


4. 


Percents 


5. 


Metric System 


6. 


Variation 


7. 


Similar Triangles 


8. 


Angles of Triangles 


9. 


Trigonometric Functions 


10. 


Law of Exponents 


11. 


logarithms 


12. 


Using Logarithms 


13. 


Graphs 



The two module sequence for liberal arts students covered 
topics in algebra and trigonometry. These modules were not re- 
Q quired and were designed for students needing additional help. 
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The department set up a Math Lab in 1972 which was staffed 
by tutors from the college. Students would go to the lab on 
their own. There were about ten tutors who spent an average of 
ten to fifteen hours weekly in the lab. Sometimes, tutors would 
sit in on math classes. No hardware was available in the lab. 

A student was tested after every milestone and was reouired 
to pass 80% of the test items. If he successfully passed all the 
milestones in the module, he would pass the course. Otherwise, 
he would repeat the milestone and take a retest. No final exams 
were administered. All the sequences met for three hours and 
carried one credit. 

There were three or four full-time faculty teaching the 
remedial sections. They also taught the advanced courses. 

Although there were no formal data, the Chairman of the 
department felt that many of the students were doing well. How- 
ever, the self-paced approach tended to create logistical prob- 
lems. Within a module different students would be working on 
different milestones, and this created problems for the teachers 
in terms of class activities. As a result students would some- 
times be working on later milestones before th^y had passed earlier 
ones . 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, II: COUNSELING 



Administrative Locusof Counseling 

The counseling office was located within the Division of 
Student Services, This was true all three years. 

Types of Counseling 

The counseling office provided all types of counseling 
services , 



Division of Labor 

During the first two years counselors were considered 
generalists. With the exception of financial aid, they handled 
all types of problems. In 1972 the counseling office became 
more specialized. That is, special units or teams were created 
and assigned to academic departments to provide placement, tran 
fer, and psychological counseling. All other counselors con- 
tinued to provide academic and general counseling. 



Styles of Counseling 

I, Medical versus Outreach . The counseling office re- 
sembled the outreach model. That is, counselors were expected 
to initiate and maintain an ongoing relationship with students 
through individual and group counseling sessions. This was pa 
ticularly true during the first two years. Students saw coun- 
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selors primarily for academic-related -^robleins . However, fre- 
quently underlying these were problems of a personal nature, re- 
lating to fairdly relationships and marital problems. 

A student who planned to withdraw formally from college was 
supposed to see a counselor. These sessions were a means to plan 
alternatives, such as job placement and financial aid. However, 
while counselors made an effort to keep track of students, often 
they simply disappeared. Students in academic trouble were also 
supposed to see a counselor. Students w.-re placed on probation 
beginning the second year. However, the college had not yet dis- 
missed a student for academic reasons. 

Beginning in the third year, the counselors received some 
faculty referrals, primarily relating to students' academic per- 

f ormance * 

2. Mandatory verBUs Volun tar y student-Counselor interac tion 
Students were required to attend weekly group sessions which were 
offered the first two years. In the third year counseling was 
not mandatory, but there were numerous situations in which stu- 
dents and counselors routinely came into contact. 

3. Dyadic ver sus Grou p Counseling . During the first two 
years the counseling office provided group counseling sessions 
which met on a weekly basis. In the first year groups met once 
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a week for two modules, while in the second year they met three 
times weekly for one module. Students received one credit, and 
as stated previously, attendance was mandatory. Sessions were 
led by members of the counseling staff. Each counselor was re- 
sponsible for five groups with an average of twenty students per 
group. These sessions focussed on an orientation to the aims of 
the college, as well as skill training for solving problems in 
human relations. This program was discontinued in the third 
year. Complementing the group counseling program was individual 
counseling • 

4 , Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The primary 
objective of the counseling service was to help students succeed 
in college. The aim was to monitor student progreBS and, if 
required, to intervene and increase the liklihood of academic 
survival. However, over the first two years it is doubtful that 
this was done effectively. 

5^ Peer Counseling . In 1972 the counseling office trained 
a group of second year students to act as peer counselors. These 
students were paid. At the same time, a student generated informal 
peer counseling group was formed. This unit was referred to as 
the -^f^amily" and a counselor acted as an advisor. If necessary ^ 
students seen by this peer unit were referred to a counselor. 
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Caseload Definition 



During the first two years each counselor was randomly as- 
signed to a specific number of students. These assignments were 
r.ade at the beginning of the fall semester. The counselor-student 
ratio was about lilOO and the main thrust of the counseling ser- 
vice was servicing the needs of incoming freshmen. Students 
generally saw the same counselor throughout the college career. 

Beginning in the 3rd year, counselors were no longer as- 
signed caseloads. Instead, each counselor was assigned to an 
academic department. Assignment to a department depended on 
counselor interest. In this way counselors had the opportunity 
to meet with faculty from the department and acquaint themselves 
with the curriculum. Often, they would sit in on classes. Thus, 
counselors became responsible for servicing the needs of students 
within each academic discipline. 

Although counselors were supposed to keep records on the 
nature and number of contacts made with students, this was done 
with varying degrees of success. Responsibility for reporting 
rested with each counselor. 
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Counselor-Faculty Relationship 



During the first two years counselors were often seen by 
faculty as "troublemakers." That is, they were considered too 
politically oriented and closely allied with student interests 
in opposition to faculty. Hov/ever^ this image changed somewhat 
during the third year. Since counselors were assigned to academic 
detDartnents they came tc be regarded as less threatening and some 
rapport developad. 

A member of the counseling staff sat cn the Committee on 
Academic Standing • 



Background an d Evaluation 

Initially I the counseling office hired counselors with a 
Bachelor's degree. However, by the third year a Master •s degree 
was required. Most counselors came from minority groups. The 
director was primarily interested in hiring individuals with an 
urban school and college background. 

In 1370 there w^re eight counselors. By the third year 
there were eleven. All occupied faculty lines. 

The counseling staff met with the director on a bi-weekly 
basis. in addition, there were weekly staff meetings and an 
in-service training program. The director evaluated the records 
Q and weekly logs kept by each couneelor. 
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Self "rt iseSBTnent of Counseling Effectiveness 

Although there wera no formal data available, the director 
felt that the counseling service had been beneficial. Since most 
students were the first to attend college from their families, 
they needed support from the staff. 

/according to the director, changes which would strengthen 
the program included the following i specific caseloads; improved 
record-keeping; more emphasis on career planning in an orientation 
course; scheduled appointments; counseling for graduating studenta. 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 
This college did not use the traditional A - F grading 
system. Indeed, no grades of any kind were used. When a 
student completed the requirements of a course, he or she 
simply received the number of creaits which it carried. No 
failing grades were given. 

However, there were standards defining the rate at 
which students should accumulate credits. These standards 
specified both the number of credits which students should 
attempt, as well as the number which should have been 
earned over various time periods. Students were expected 
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to have earned at least 30 credits by the end of the third 
semester of matriculation. Students who fell behind the 
credit completion requirements were subject to probatioii. 
If, during the probationary period; no evidence of progress 
was exhibited, the student was then subject to suspension. 
However, in no case was a student to be suspended before 
the end of his third semester. 

While the programs of the college were designed to be 
completed over a two year period, the progress regulations 
allowed a student to take up to three years of full-time 
study to complete an associate degree program. 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 

Fall 1970 

This college held no pre-'registration or orientation 
activities during the suimner of 1970. Incoming freshmen 
were registered just prior to the opening of classes and 
were assisted by counselors from the Departrnent of Student 
Services . 

The college only offexed remedial work in mathematics. 
Placement in the three math remedi&l courses was based solely 
on high school preparation and wi^s mandatory # since students 
were required to take one regular mathematics course to ful - 
fill graduation requirement^^ 

Fall 1971 

For the second open admissions class there were several 
changes in the program planning and placement process* 

Incoming freshnien were tested in April and returned to 
the college in May for pre-ragiatration and orientation. 
Testing was ^uparvised by the Dean of Instructional Services, 
The Open Admissions Reading and Math tests ware administered. 
The pre--ri2gigtration and orientation sessions were run by the 
Office of Dean of Students. After opening orientation speeches # 
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students broke up into small groups. Students in career 
curricula met with faculty from the departmeiits , while those in 
liberal arts met with faculty representatives from various 
academic disciplines* Members of the counseling staff sat in 
on these group sessions and preliminary programs were made ui: 
for each student. Registration for classes took place in 
Septerriber, Most students were able to register in the courses 
for which they had been programmed* 

This year the college offered a remedial course in English, 
Placement v/aR restricted to those in the bottom reading group. 
That is, students with scores of 27 or below (less than 9th grad 
level) on the Open Admissions Reading Test were required to 
register, Gu:i.delines for plac^ent in English were determined 
by faculty and the Dean of Instructional Services. 

Placement in math was strongly recommended to those 
students who scored below 17 on the Open Admissions Math test, 
or who scored above this but had a weak high school math back-^ 
ground. Since the college abolished the math requirement, 
placemiint was no longer mandatory. Math guidelines were solely 
dc^ti^iniinad by the. Instructional Sarvices office. 
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Fall 19 72 

There were changes in the placement process for the third 
open admissions class. 

Placement in the English remedial course was determined 
by scores on a reading test devised by the English department. 
The test consisted of 40 questions dealing with main ideas and 
inferences which came from freshman textbooks used by the 
college. It was considered a more appropriate measure of read^ 
ing ability than the Open Admissions Reading test. After 
undergoing several revisions the English department felt that 
it v/ould be an adequate subBtitute for the Open Admissions test* 
it was used for placement in 197 2. Placement was mandatory. 

The Department of Biological Sciences developed a prepara- 
tory biology course and students in a science curriculum who 
scored poorly on the Open Admissions Math test were required to 
register. K^ile cut-off points for placement were determined 
by the Dean of Instructional Services, students initially placed 
in a higher level biology course were also advised to register 
by faculty^ if necessary. 

In addition to the reading comprehenaion test and math iest^ 
the college administered the Differential Aptitude Test to all 
incoming freshman. During the pre-registration and orientation 
phase; Btudents who scored poorly on these tests were advised not 
to take courses demanding a great deal of work^ and they were 
placed on reduced course loads. 



SUPPORT SERVICES, It STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK. 

Centralized versus Decentralized Cornpensatory Structure 

Tha remedial - compensatory program at this college was 
decentralized. That is, each acadeniic department was responsi 
for providing remediation. This was true for all three years. 



Areas of Compensatory Work 
1. English 

Beginning in the fall of 1971, the English department 
introduced what could be described as a cc.apact package program 
meeting 6 hours per week ^ offering 6 credits for classroom atten- 
dance. In effect, the remedial course (worth 2 credits) was 
taken in conjunction with the regular freshman English course 
(worth 4 credits). 

The major aim of the remedial course was to help Btudents 
improve their ability to read, study, and retain printed material 
with greater efficiency. Faculty were encouraged to produce their 
own materials r and a standard syllabus was not used, Howa^rer, all 
faculty were given a handbook prepared by members of the department. 
This handbook described reading objectives. 

In an attempt to link reading with a content area, limited 
i:.iiring of classes started in 1971 and expanded to all remedial 
sections in 1972* That is, each remedial section was linked to 
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a particular course (such as sociology, psychol:-y. biology, 
business a.aunistration) . In effact, this enabled English 
faculty to utilize materials from the academic subject area. 

In order for the counieling staff to maintain closer ties 
with students who had reading problems, counselors were assigned 
to each remedial section, ensuring more frequent contact with 
both students and faculty. Moreover, tutors were assigned to 
remedial sections and were able to work closely with faculty 
and groups of students, 

in addition to classroom tutors, those students in remedial 
sections needing additional help were advised to attend the 
English workshop. Prior to 1972 the English Workshop was loosely 
structured. However, two directors were hired in the fall and 
80-9 0 tutors were involved in the progrwi during the third year. 
The tutors included graduate and undergraduate students. Stu- 
dents were referred by faculty to the Workshop for 3 hours of 
tutoring per week. Students in regular English classes and 
other academic areas could also be referred. The Workshop used 
one-to-one and group tutoring. Little "hardware" was used. 

At the end of the semester faculty re administered the same 
test that was given in the fall and, in addition, the SRA test 
as administered to all classes. In order to receive a passing 
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grade, students were eKpected to be reading at the 10th grade 
level as determined by these tests. Students received a 
separate grade for work completed in the remedial and regular 
freshman English course. In effect, a student could receive 
a passing grade in the remedial course, while failing the 
regular course. Thus, depending on their progress, students 
receive anywhere from 2-6 credits. If necessary, they were 
required to repeat the course. Grading in English was based 
on a pass/fail decision, ^ 

All full-time faculty members were expected to teach two 
remedial sections, as it was considered a desirable teaching 
experience. In addition, the department ran an intern program, 
and those involved taught part-time and also worked in the 
English Workshop , The interns were doctoral candidates in 
English. This program began in 1971. 



Math 

During the first two years of open admissions the math 
department offered remedial courses in elementary algebra, 
plane geometry and 11th year mathematics. In the 3rd year 
two additional courses were offered. These included an in- 
tensive math review and a basic math course primarily designed 
for business students. 

In the first year all remedial course were taught utilizing 
the traditional lecture approach. These courses paralleled the 
9th, 10th and lith year mathematics course offered in high school 
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The elementary algebra and plane geometry course met for 3 hours, 
while the eleventh year mathematics course met for 4 hours. 
None carried any credit. Thus was true all three years. 

Beginning in the second year an experimental program 
utilizing television and other technical aids was introduced 
in one section of elementary algebra. The program was eKpanded 
to include more sections of elementary algebra the following yeai 
The Single Concept Introductory Math Project (SCIMP) was a sr^^f- 
paced approach utilizing several instructional modalities 
ah as videotape, worksheat, textbook, teacher workshop 
and the student's own devices) . For example, the videotape 
utilized music, puppets, cartoons and coiranericals to get its 
point across and could be viewed by one or more students at a 
time. This tape was prepared by a member of the math faculty. 
Students were expected to master 53 concepts (such as linear 
equations, polynomials, factoring) and when they felt ready, 
took a self-administered test. Tests on a concept included 
10 items of which 8 had to be passed. When tests were passed 
on all concepts, the student earned a C grade. A final ex- 
amination was offered on an optional basis to give students 
the opportunity to improve their grad? , A student who did not 
pass test on all concepts by the end of the semester received 
an incomplete and was provided an opportunity to complete the 
course during the next semester. 
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As indicated previously, the department offered an in-- 
tensive math review course which met for 4 hours and carried 1 
credit during the third year. This course included a compre- 
honsive treatment of basic mathematics as well as an introduction 
to basic algebraic manipulations. The basic math course met for 
1 hour during the first 5 weeks of the semester and carried no 
credit . 

In 1971 the Math department eat up a Math Workshop which 
was available to all students. The Workshop was staffed by 
faculty and tutors* Resources such as videotapes were available. 
Tutors were either undergraduate students from the college 
with strong math records^ or graduata students. 

Those students who successfully completed the elementary 
algebra course were not required to take the other ramedlal 
courses and went directly into one of the regular credit-bearincj 
math courses , 

All full-time faculty members ^^ere expected to teach 
remedial courses. Moreover^ xn 1972 bi-lingual students were 
placed in separate sections. Each semester 2 sections were 
set aside for these students. 
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Blology 

in the fall of 1972 the biology faculty introduced a pre- 
paratory course in biology designed for students in a science 
curriculum. This course met for 3 hours and carried 2 credits. 

In essence, the course aimed to introduce students to basic 
scientific concepts and ideas. It was felt that these concepts 
would be necessary for students planning to take courses in 
science, especially for those who had basic deficiencies in 
reading and math, in addition to a poor high school science 
background . 

Generally, the class period was divided between lectures, 
films, and labwork. Homework was assigned and students were ex- 
pected to write papers, go on field trips, and watch shows on 
television which were of related interest. For ejcample, many 
students had not been to the aquarium, and faculty members en- 
couraged such excursions. The department prepared a standard 
syllabus. However, each instructor developed his own method 
and approach. For example, one instructor introduced the class 
to the 'black boic" experiment. This involved the use of an 
unlabelled black box with an object in it and students were 
expected to use a scientific approach to find out what was 
contained. Each week a different topic (such as cells, tissues, 
using the microscope) was covered, and a standard biology text 
used , 
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Those stuaents who needed additional help were advised to 
go to the tutoring service. However, one instructor felt that 
many tutore were not qualified to provide such assistance. In- 
structors were available during office hours to provide extra 

Throughout the semester frequent qui^Eas, oral tests / and 
exams were administered. The department also prepared a multiple^ 
choice final eKam which was given to all classes. All these 
criteria ware taken into consideration by the instructor when 
deciding on the final grade. A student was not allowed to 
register for an advanced biology course until passing the 
preparatory course. According to one inBtructor, about one^half 
of his class passed in the fall semester* 

During the fall semester five full-^time faculty members 
taught the preparatory course. They all volunteered and were 
selected on the basis of their interest. There were 5 sections 
with 20 students per class. 

Tutoring 

The Institute of Tutorial Services was an outgrowth of 
an earlier Nurse Tutoring Study (a federally funded research 
program for nursing students in 5 CUNY comnunity colleges) 
which demonstrated the value of coordinated, large-scale 
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tutoring services. In August, 1970 the present program began, 
retaining certain elements of the Nurse Tutoring Study that 
were appropriate for a college-wide service. 

The primary purpose of the program was to reduce attrition 
by helping weak students succeed in their course work. 

Tutoring was keyed to specific courses. By the third year 
tutors provided instruction for 76 courses in 13 academic depart- 
ments. All departments but English (which hired its own tutors) 
utilised the tutorial service. 

Originally tutoring was provided for freshmen students only 
However, by the spring. 1971 semester, the service was made 
available to all students. By the third year 122 tutors were 
available and approximately 700 students were tutored during 
the fall semester. 

Most tutors were students from the college. However, some 
came from a four year college. According to the director, the 
preference was to hire students from the college, as they were 
familiar with the course material and instructor. Perhaps the 
only exception was in math and biology, where 4 year students 
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were botter qualified. The tutorial service hired tutors. 
However , academic departments had a veto power. In short, the 
tutorial service was responsible for the following? 

1. - recruitment of tutors 

2, * recruitment of etudents 

3, « training and supervision of tutors 

4, - scheduling 

5. - preparation of materialB 

6. - evaluation 

In <^rjneral^ students came to the tutorial service on 
their own. It was eBtimatad that approximately 98% were 
self-referrals. According to the director^ students referred 
by instructors or counselors seemed to attend less regularly 
and dropped out more frequently than did those who applied 
themselves. In shorty those who came voluntarily wanted help. 

Each student received 2 hours of tutoring per week in 
a given subject area. Emphasis was placed on subject matter 
in specific courses^ and tutors worked closely with a liaison 
faculty member in each department regarding the nature of 
classwork and assignments. Records were kept of the attendaiice, 
content, methods of instruction and student progress for each 
session. Students who missed two sessions could be dropped. 
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At the end of the semester tutors evaluated themselves, their 
students, and the tutoring program. Tutors and the program 
were also evaluated by the students at the end of each 
semester . 

Originally tutors were assigned four students per session 
However, emphasis by the end of the first year was on a one- 
to-one relationship. This reduction resulted primarily from 
the difficulty in scheduling homogeneous groups; i.e. getting 
students with the same instructor in the same session. 

A shift in emphasis occurred during the three year 
period. The major concern during the first two years was on 
perfecting the operation (such as selection and training of 
tutors) , while in the third year emphasis was on articulation 
with faculty and other offices of the college. For example, 
direct coirimunication with faculty rather than through the 
liaison was instituted by means of a communication form. 

In order to assess the impact of tutoring on student 
performance, the Office of Institutional Research conducted 
a small study in the fall of 1971. Two groups of 22 stu- 
dents who were failing at mid-term were matched on selected 
characteristics (such as reading ability, and subject area). 
In the group that was tutored, 50% finally passed, whereas 
in the untutored group, 20% passed. 
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Self-Assessment of Remediation 

The Office of Institutional Resaarch was responsible 
for irnplementing research to aBsess the effectiveness of 
the English and Math remedial programs. These studies were 
conducted during the fall# 1971 semester. 

For English the research indicated a beneficial effect 
of the program upon students in the fall of 1971. Students" 
reading comprehension improved substantially ^ and this im-» 
provement was greater for students in the remedial program 
than those in regular freshman English (however, we note that 
this could have been due to the regression effect) , Also Bo:ne 
teachers appeared to be more effective than others* 

According to the director of the Freshman English Pro-^ 
grams, the program needed more structure, and a set of common 
objectives for f acuity had to be defined. Future plans 
included the preparation of modular units. 

The basic design of the math study was to compare the 
progress of SCIMP etudents with that of students in other 
sections of elemental algebra who were taught in a more 
traditional manner. While there was some evidence to suggest 
that students were receptive to the SCIMP progrm and found 
mathematics "more palatable", the students did no better than 
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those in regular sections and in some cases, substantially 
worse. It was noted that the average improvement in Open 
Admissions Math test scores was virtually the same for SCIMP 
and studentB in a regular section who had thm same Instructor. 
It was concluded that SCIMP had r»lther pru-- :. «... disproved 
itself as an effective alternative to tr*?u.iaonal classroom 
instruction. 

While no data were yet available for students iii the 
preparatory course in biology, one instructor felt that 
students who passed and went into the advanced courses seemed 
to be doing well. Without the preparatory course, he thought 
they would probably be doing poorly. One major weakness of 
the program was the inability of faculty to spend more time 
in curriculum development. According to one insturctor, the 
course was set-up in a "piece-meal" fashion. Specific be- 
havioral obiectives for students were needed. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 2% COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Administrative Locus of Counseling 

The Office of Dean of Students was responsible for 
counseling. This was true all three years. 
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Types of Counseling 

The counseling office provided all types of counseling 
services* Financial aid counseling was part of a separate 
office* 

The Counseling Pi vision of Labor 

The counselors at the college were generalists. With 
the eKception of financial aid^ counselors were responsible 
for ptroviding all counseling Bervices. 



Styles of Coun Beling 

1. Medi cal versus Outreach , During the first year of 
open adtTiissionS/ a so--called unit ays tarn developad by which 
counselors were assigned to units and housed in various campus 
buildings. Studants were expected to see a counselor when 
problems arose ^ and the contacts were therefore, T.ainly on a 
self referral baiis. 

Beginning in the second year^ the counseling orientation 
resenibled the outreach model. In effect^ counselors were 
supposed to see freshmen four times during the year. In the 
fall^ all iincomng students received a letter from a counselor 
two to three weeks after the semester began. The purpose of 
this first contact was to bring out the fact that counseling 
would be supportive, open and confidential. An attempt to 
delineate the confidentiality of the relationship was made in 
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an effort to change the negative image that many students had 
of counselors. It was estimated that approximately 85% of 
freshmen showed up for an initial meeting The second counseling 
session took place after the mid- term marking period. Faculty 
members were asked to submit to the Office of the Dean of 
Students the names of students who had cut 10% of their classes 
or who were in academic difficulty. In this way counselors 
were made aware of those students in academic trouble, A third 
counseling session took place at the end of the first semester 
in order to plan the second semester program. The final 
counseling session took place at the end of the academic year. 
Letters were mailed to students advising them to see their 
counselor prior to each session. 

Counselors received a printout of names of those students 
in academic trouble (on pTCObation or facing loss of matriculation) 
These students were contacted by the counselor, Moreover, stu- 
dents who wanted to withdraw from school were required to get 
their counselor's signature. In effect, the staff was able to 
"track ' most students, 

2. Mandatory versus Voluntary Coungeior'Student Inter action 

While counselors were required to contact students four 
times during the year, the only mandatory visit was for second 
semester registration. Students who did not see their coun- 
selor got lower priority in terms of getting placed in 
over-subscribed courses. 
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3 , Pyaaic versus Group Counseling 

The main thrust of the counseling service was on one— to- 
one counseling. There was no formalized group counseling program. 
However, counselors assigned to remedial English sections 
provided group counseling in these sections, 

4, Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals 

^_ s f- --^ ■ I I. I 

The primary goal of the counseling service was to provide 
academic and career counseling * Students in need of ^:sv:^^aolog- 
ical help were referred to someone on the staff with c nical 
training or to an outside agency* According to one adminis tra-^ 
tor^ the counseling staff did not attempt to provide in-depth 
psychotherapy* 

5 , Peer Counseling 

In 1971 the college set-up a peer-leader program in which 
students were trained to assist at pre-^regietration and orien=- 
tation sessions, as well as during registrati . Moreover, some 
students were involved in counseling through the student acti- 
ties office. The counseling staff was solely responeible for 
providing such services as abortion and drug counseling. 
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Cas eload Definition 

Be-:jinning in 1971 the counseling staff was organized 
into what was defined as the counselor cluster. The cluster 
consisted of a cluster leader (senior counselor) , two coun- 
selors and a sacretary. Studants were assigned to a counselor 
in one of two ways. The first basis for assignment was by 
curriculum. That is, secretarial students were all assigned 
to the same counselor. The other method involved students placed 
In the remedial English aections. Counselors were assigned to 
students placed in those sections. 

Generally, each counselor was responsible for approxi- 
mately 200 freshmen. Moreover, counselors continued to provide 
upperclassmen with counseling. 

All counselors kept a record of the -umber of contacts 
made with each student. As indicated e i; it was felt 
that most students were "tracked" by the .aeling office. 

Although students wore assigned to a counselor at the 
beginning of the school year, some shifting would take place. 
That is, students who wanted a counselor of the same seK or 
race could be reas:- Igned. 
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Counselor - Faculty Relationship 

The relationship b-twaen the counselors and : -ulty de- 
pended on the individual faculty member. In essence, faculty 
cooperation varied. Although faculty could send a referral 
form to the courseling office^ rev? did so. 

A student who was being considered for academic dismissal 
had the right to appeal his case. The counseling office was 
noinified of such action. 

Back groun d and Ev aluation of Counselors 

Ih': .ounseling staff came from backgrounds in social 
work, clinical psychology and group work. Some staff members 
had tneir doctorate, although not necessarily in counseling. 
All were required to have at least a master's degree. 

In 19 70 there were between 1. 12 counselors. This 
nuinh*^^" doubled by the third year. 

With the exception of financial aid, all counselors were 
on faculty lines* 
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There were soveral ways in which counselors were evaluated 
First, counselors could bo observ^ad gather in a session with 
a student or ty means of a taped recording. Second, 3-4 
counselors p:ce.pared a 10 ninute presentation of case notes 
before other st^ff in what was called a special case conference 
Third, the cluster leader rated the performance of each coun-- 
Felor. Finally/ some student input on counseling effectiveness 
was utilized* 

Se lf-Assessments of Counseling Effect i veness 

This college had not yet instituted research procedures 
to assess the xmG^act of coun^'al^^ng servicns on varous stu-- 
dent ovitccres* 

CiADING SYSTEM rvJO Pr^^mr^im STANDARDS 

The standard A - F grading system was in use at this 
college. Beginning with the 1972-73 academic year, a non- 
punitive '^NC" qrade was given (instead of an "F*") during 
the firot snmest^r of the freshman year. Thus, failures 
in. the first term were not calculated in the grade point 
average • 
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In 1970-71 students were required to maintai.n a C 
average to be in good academic standing. Students not in 
good academic standing could be placed on probation and/or 
gxven a rtiducad program. Students who did not remove 
their probatio ay status v;ere subject to dismissal, 

Beginn ng in fall, 1971 ^ing scale was used 

for deter ling probationary s....ras and loss of matricula- 
tion, .ants who attempted less than 20 credits with an 
academiw index of less than 1.50 were subject to probation. 
Those who attempted betv/een 2 0 and 36 credits -ith a cor- 
responding index of 1.75 were subject to probation, but if 
the index was less than 1.50, the atudent could lose matric- 
ulation. At 49 credits or more ^ the student was expected 
to have a cumulative index of at Inast 2.00. Students with 
less than a 1.80 index at uhis point were subject to dis- 
missal. 
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RVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 
Fall, 1971 

The college began its first year of operation at this time. 
Re-lative to other CUNY colleges, its educational program con- 
tained unique features. Primary among these was a work-study 
or Cooperative Education program v/hich attempted to link class- 
room study with outside work experience. In order to facilitate 
this feature of the over-ill educational effort, the college was 
organized on a quarter - rather than semester system. 

The college designed a multi-phased program facilitate 
the freshman's transition from high school to college. The 
first step occured in April when counselors visited all high 
schools from which 15 or more students were allocated to the 
college. The purpose of these visits was to describe the pro- 
grams offered by the college. 

In early May the second phase of orientation took place. 
Entering freshmen came to the college end met with student 
leaders in groups of 25. Before breaking up into groups, ther-s 
vas a large group orientation in which students were welcomed 
by the President and the student leaders. Afterwards, studento 
in the smaller groups had the opportunity to ask questions about 
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the college. During this time counselors were available to as- 
sist student leaders. The group sessions ran about 1 to 2 hours, 
and afterwards students were taken on a tour of the building. 
The day concluded with a reception where the students had an 
opportunity to meet with faculty members from different pro- 
grams • 

Students returned to the college for the third phai^e of 
orientation toward the end of May* During this time the Cal-^ 
ifornia Achievement Test was inis-ered* It was later used 
as the basis for determining p^ ^ment in remedial courses. 

Registration took place in July and August* Students 
net inn 'idually with counselors and faculty for program plan- 
ning and registration. Prior to these conferences, students 
met in groups with faculty from the curriculum area of their 
choice. Individual program planning was conducted by cur-' 

.^r^ . During the individual conferences, advisors (coun-- 
ors) had available the students* CAT test scores, with 
quidelines for placement determined by faculty from the de- 
Dartmpnts. Students were then i jgistered by the advisor, and 
this avoided the '^usual" registration experience. In addition, 
financial aid counselors were available to help students. 

Prior to the start of classes the college held an 
"Intrologue% Thi i was run by students and essentially de-^ 
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signed to introduce incoming students to the different clubs 
and , activities available. 

The ccllege offered remedial work in English and Math- 
ena-ics. Students who scored below the 12th grade level in 
language and reading on the CAT were required to register for 
a language skills remediation course. Those who scored above 
this level were exempted with credit and placed in an English 
course which was requi). sd for students in the liberal arts cur^ 
riculum. 

Placement in the basic mathematics cocr-se was requirad 
of all students who scored below the 12,0 grade level on the 
CAT. Those who scored above the 12.0 grade level were also 
required to take a computational skill exam prepared by the 
math faculty. Students who failed this exam were placed in 
the basic math course. Those who passed were exempted and 
aiven credit. 
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Fall 1972 

For the second open admlAsions class the basic organi- 
zational structure of the orientation program remained un- 
changed. This year, however, student leaders were given 
training in role-playing cochniques by members of the coun- 
seling staff. Moreover, an attempt was made to provj.de more 
structure in the orientation sessionB. For example, students 
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first broke up into groups of 4 and then into groups of 8 and 
16* Presumabl%^ this would enable students to "break the ice'' 
both v;ith each other and the student leaders* 

Placar.ent criteria for the language skills remediation 
course were changed* This year, students who scored below 
the 12.0 arade level on the CAT were placed into the temedia" 
tion course, as before, but students who scored below 8,0 were 
placed in special sections. Students who were exenipted from the 
remedial course received credit. 

SUPPORT SERVICES. I: STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 
Centralized versus Decentralized Structure 

The organization of remedial services at this college ap^ 
proximated the decentralized structure. During the first year, 
lemediation in language and reading skills was offered in the 
Division of Language and Culture. However, responsibility for 
^ he program rested with a specially designated coordinator. In 
1S72, the staff was reorganized into a Basic Skill Division with 
an acting Chairman. However, the basic skills program was 
not implemented until the following year. Responsibility for 
math ramediation rf^«?ted with the Division of Natural Environment 
both years. 
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'.reas or Compensatory Work 

1- English . This community college opened in September 
1971 and the first entering class of 540 students were con- 
sidered a well-prepared group. It w?s reported that the av- 
erage student could read at a grade equivalent of 11.3 (38th 
nationally-normed percent i. ; v tor college freshmen). In contrast, 
stuce:,.^ entering in the fall of 1972 exhioited greater defi- 
cuu.,:i...3. The average score on the CAT ' -opped about 0.5 
grade level. Students were placed in v edial sections according 
to tost scores. The required English coiu-e, although conceived 
as college-level, became to some extent. — nP-satory. 

Students entering in 1972 and scoring below 8 . 0 on the 
CAT (including both reading and language) were scheduled for 
special sections meeting 6 hours a week for 3 credits rather 
than the normal 3 hours. Students in these special sections 
re scheduled for laboratory work under the classroom teacher's 
upervision and also received additional tutoring. Those who 
cored between the 8.0 - 12. C jrade level- were placed in reg- 
ular sectiona meeting 3 hcurr .-^e^lv with a.i additional 2 hours 
of individualized lab work. 

The goals of the three credit language and reading skill 
remadiation course were to improve b?iic reading and writing 
skills. In practice most emphasis was spent on writing. 
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Spe;-ific skills were taught in the classroom and then re- 
mtorcnd and appliea m tiie laboratory setting. Parallel skill 
'-^P'V'-'lr nr,'.nt in each co'-^T^,unication area was emphasized; i.e., if 
recognizing tha main idea was the skil' taught in reading, then 
writing a paragraph around a main idea was the writing assignment, 
anu rteterminin- the principle theme in a picture was the visual 
tas,;. ;-i in the reading program was p..aced on vocabulary 

building, comprehension and critical reading skills, while sen- 
tence structure, proofreading and editing, and special types of 
writing (such as business letters, job applications), were em- 
phasized xn the writing program. In addition, study skills and 
libra-.:-.' roference skills were covered. 

AS indicated previously, students in regular sections spent 
3 hours in the classroom and were required to Bpend two hours 
on individual assignments within the lab. This was true both 
years. In 19 7?^, students assigned to the special sections had 
laboratory time incorporated into the 6 hours o': -lass time. 
The ccllcge hired reading lab technicans who w^'' reading 
specialists, anr. whose Job it was to assist stud^^r - with 4-.y 
niaterial recommended by the instructor. While lab v. ,.rk was re- 
quired, it was often left to the discretion of the instructor 
to see that students attended. It way reported that nome prob- 
lems aroas over the role of the lab technicans. It was dif- 
ficult to get chem involved with students. As a result, some 
defined tutoring as a "pate; vork" job. 
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In order to evaluate a student's progress, the CAT was re- 
actainistered at the end of the quarter. Although students were 
supposed to be reading at the 12.5 grade level in order to pass, 
those reading at the 10th grade level could receive a passing 
grade if they performed well on other criteria by which they were 
evaluated. For example, periodic teats were given to deterinine 
the students' abi..:- to analyze a short story, an- students were 
asked to produce short written paragraphs with a minimum of 6 
errors. Students in academic difficulty received mid-term warn- 
ings and were supposed to be seen by a counselor. However, ac- 
cording to one faculty member, this frequently did not happen, 
partly because counselors did not want to be seen in a punitive 
role. 

NO F grades were given. Students who did not pass received 
an NC (no credit) grade and were required to repeat the course. 
Those who passed went into the required course, with the excep- 
tion of those in a non-liberal arts curriculum. This was true 
only in 1971. In 1972 all students took the reuuired course. 
Approximately 70% of students passed on their first attempt. The 
largest percentage of students repeating tn-i ooucse were in the 
special sections. It was reported that there was high attrition 
among students in those sections. 

During the Fall 1972 quarter, there were 7 special sections 
and 15 regular sections with an average class sizb, of 20. 
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In 1972 the college had 6 full-time faculty members and 4 

zc 5 part-time staff members. Faculty members taught af>. Anced 
courses as well. In additlcn,- graders v;ere hired to help in- 
structors. They were college graduates and paid on an hourly 
DaKiS . 

2. Mathematics. The Symbolic Cortmunication course was the 
LaEic mathematics offering at the college. It was essentially 
a "cultural" mathematics course which attempted to develop an 
appreciation for the power of matbemmtics as a tool for clear 
systematic reasoning in a number of areas. Arnong the topics 
included were logic, sets, topology, linear equations, neometric 
concepts, and som.e concepts of probability and statistics. The 
two essential components of this 3 credit course were classroom 
instruction and laboratory participation. Students spent 4 hours 
in the classroom and 2 hours in th laboratory. 

During 1971 students were randomly a'jsigned to sections. 
In 19/. thc3/ were grouped ac^io-ding to skill levels. Oi-iginally, 
it wati thought that heterogeneous grouping would ue be- -ficial. 
However, the staff felt th ■ t the slower students often did net 
receive the tv,ll benefits, while the better students suffered. 
As a result, students who scored below the 9th grade level on 
the CAT and were xn business administration and liberal arts 
were placed in one track called "Form B" , while thofie who scored 
«br-v the 9.0 grade level were place in "Form A". Emphasis in 
was on basic mathematical tools and reasoning, while 
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emphasis in Form B was on a statistical approach with greater 

stress place on conputational exercises in the classroom. The 
average class size in both Forms was 15 to 16 students. 

riaterial for the course was arranged so as to create three 
independent teaching modules. A textbook was selected and used 
by all faculty because it presented matheniatical concepts in 
short, interesting, highly-readable lessons. Each lesson was 
followed by a selection of activities designed to involve the 
student in the use of the mathematical Goncepts . Emphasis on 
the material within each module was left to the discretion of 
the instructor. 

As stated previously, students spent 2 hours in the lab- 
oratory working on class room- as signed activities and/or re- 
mediating their basic compytational skills. Students chose 
the periods that they wanted to spend in the lab each week. 
It was open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. each school day. There were 
3 full-time lab technicans and some graduate students available. 
In addition, each instructor was requirewl to spend one hour weekly 
in the lab. There were some resource materials (such as program- 
med material and audio tapes) available. However, students seemed 
to prefer personal instruction rather than hardware. 

In order to evaluate a student's progress, each instructor 
considered classroom and laboratory participation and perfoirmance , 
and achievement in the material from the textbook. Instead of a 
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final exam, freauent short exams were administered. A student 
had to don-.plete each of the three modules in order to pass the 
course. In addition, a student would be eligible to receive a 
passing grade only after denionstrating competence in the basic 
computational skills. Students had to pass 20 of 25 multiple- 
choice questions. Students unable to do this at the outset 
worked on skills within the lab and had an opportunity to take 
the test on a weekly basis. The twenty-five questions were 

taken from a Computational Skills Exam test item pool of 102 
questions. 

Those students who successfully passed less than three 
iTiodulea at the concluBion of the quarter were required to 
repeat the course. Such a student could choose to complete 
the third module on his own time in the laboratory. In the 
Fall 19 72 quarter it was reported that approxitnately 17% of 
the students were required to repeat the course. 

All full-time faculty, with ob€i exception, were required 
to teach the basic course. When hired, they were told that 
2/3 of their teaching load would be in this course. 

Self-Asaessments of Remediation 

As part of its continuing effort to study the effective- 
ofUts remedial prograna, the Office of Institutional Research 
administered an alternate version of the ChT at the end of the 
O winter quarter in both 1971 and 1972. 
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The data indicated gains in grade equivalents from the 
tiM of original testing (freshman orientation during late 
spring of 1972) to the later eKamination. Reading was the 
skills area showing the highest performance level a-ong stu- 
dents. Howeveir. gain, were relatively small, rising on the 
average from the Uth grad. level to about 11,4. In mathematics, 
an improvement of a full grade from an initial level of 9.8 
oceiarred. to improvement of 0.9 grade equivalent was seen in 
language skills. The battery total score indicated that stu- 
dents entered with skills typical of 10th grade students (in 
the CAT'S nationally-'based norming sample), and improved, to 
.about 11th grade level.. 

Analysis of the 1972-73 data also revealed that the degree 
Of improvement in basic skills was direotly related to the stu- 
dents' initial level of performance. Students who entered col= 
lege with very poor skills tended to make larger gains than 
others who were better prepared when they entered. This find- 
ing was viewed as reflecting saveral £ actars , including the 
orientation of the rewdial program toward the student with 
vary poor skills aa well as th^ normal statistioal regression 
effect typical of such data, 

SUPPORT SERVICES. 2: COUNSELXNG STRUCTURE, 



Adm inistrative Locu5o| Counse ling 

flie Division of student Services was responsible for coun- 
seling services. This was true both in 1971 and 1972. 
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Counseling Functions 

The counseling services cffered at this college included 
academic, career and p&rsonal counseling,, 

The Co u r- s e 1 i ng _D i v 1 s ion j O£^ jiabor^ 

The counseling functions resembled the geMralist model. 
That is, counselors handlsd all types of problems. However, 
financial aid counselors were located in a separate department 
o f the d i vi s ion . 

Styles of Counseling 

1. Medical versus Outreach . The counseling service of 
this college offered a program whereby virtually 100% of its 
students received counseling. The essential ingredient in 
this' approach was the Collets Advisory Team program,, which 
consisted of a Student Services counselor, a CQoperative 
Education Coordinator and a member of the instructional fac- 
ulty. 

Those students who were: not seen by the team during the 
Advisory Hour (a designated hour in which students met in a 
group counseling setting) would either come to the counseling 
office on their own, .or in some instances, were ctontaeted by 
a counsel©?. The primary reason for a student to initiate 
^ contact with a co^unselor related to problems concerning career 
and/or curriculum. Other reasons incltided problems relating to 
peer and familial relationships,. 
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At mid-term, students in academic difficulty received 
early warning letters from faculty. Counselors also received 
a copy. These students were then called in by counselors for 
individual conferences. In some cases, faculty members would 
refer a student who exhibited behavioral problems. This was 
true also of staff involved in the Cooperative Education pro- 
gram . 

Through these efforts, the counseling orientation resent led 
the "outreach" model. In effect,, a counselor's initial contact 
with an incoming student came during the program planning pro- 
cess and continued throughout the college career. 

2, Mandatory versus Voluntary, Counselor Student Interact ion 
Students were required to attend the Advisory Hour. However, 

there were no sanctions if the student did not attend. Approx- 
imately 50-6 0% of students were seen through this program during 
the first year and attendance improved the second year because 
of a more structured program. 

3. Dyadic versus Group Counseling^. As indicated pre- 
viously, the essential ingredient of the counseling approach 
was the Advisory Team Program. Groups of students were as- 
signed to a team at the beginning of the school year and the 
team met with them for 6 weeks daring the fall quarter. The 
program began in 1971 and was originally conceived as contin- 
uing to meet every quarter. Although attendance was mandatory, 
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many students only showed up for the first session and d!id not 
return. Accuiuing to one administrator, there was simoly not 
enough to discuss. Each group was made up of 20 students and 
no credit was given. 

in the second year the staff decided to meat only during 
the fall quarter for 6 weeks, and groups which wanted to con- 
tinue to meet could do so on their own. At the same time, the 
group rr.eetings becanie co-nsiderably more structured and planned. 
They 9ent;rally followed the Advisory Hour Manual which covered 
the following topicsr college resources, study habits and at- 
titudes, career plfflnning, academic and cooperative education 
course planning,, and planning for second semester registration. 

Generally, the counselors served as the general resource 
and problem solver of the team. In effect, they coordinated 
the activities of the team,. 

Beginning in the Winter 1972 quarter, the counseling 
service, in a joint effort with the Division of Cooperative 
Education,, implemented a team-counseling advisory program es- 
sentially designed for students beginning their cooperative 
education internships. These teams consisted of the mmm 
group which mat during the fall quarter. The theme of these 
meetings shifted to orientation toward, and preparation for, 
the internahlp experience. Therefore, these weekly sessions 
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were under the guidance of the Team's Cooperative Education 

coordinator. Counselors participated in the planning uf the 
sessions, and conducted Cooperative Education related inter- 
views. The interviews were designed to elicit information 
from students that would help match them with appropriate 
internships. Xn addition, counselors played a consultative 
role to the Cooperative Education coordinator when students 
with personal, career or academic problems were having dif- 
ficulty in the internship-placement process. 

to supplement these structured groups, the staff con- 
ducted Theme Workshops, with both freshman and sophomore 
enrolLinent, focused on the transfer of students to senior 
colleges, and to housing, life styles, and changing sex roles. 
These groups met weekly, either during the week or on Sat- 
urdays, and attendance was on a voluntary basis. The program 
began in 1972. One indication of the success of this program 
was shown in the Transfer Workshop which apparently resulted in 
a high rate of application by enrolled students to four year col 
leges, both within and outside the City University.. 

Other efforts initiated by the counseling staff duirng the 
second year included weekly meetings for physically disabled 
students and a study-skills and tutor ing-orientation program 
for veterans . 
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While the above-mentioned programs focused on couiiselor 
involvement in group activities, counselors continued to see 
students on a one=to=one basis. It v^as estimated that approx- 
imately ^/l of the students at the college made such contacts. 



4. Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The emphasis 
f the counseling service was upon student development. This 
involved provision of information about college resources, iden- 
tifying possible problems which could interfere with the achieve- 
ment of a student's personal goals, assisting in planning of 
academic programs, and assisting students in the choice of ca- 
reer goals* 
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According to one administrator, the counselors focused on 
general problems and did not provide psychotherapy. Students 
with severe psychological problems were referred to two coun- 
selors who had clinical experience. However, the counseling 
service wa.? not considered a mental health center. 

5. Peer Counseling . The Division of Student Services 
set up a Human Development Center during the 1972-73 academic 
year. As part of its program, the Center was training a staff 
of student peer counselors who oflfBred educational, financial, 
health, cultural, social and recreational counseling services. 
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Caseload Definition 



Typically, each counselor was responsibae for fi advisory 
groups. Although counselors were randomly assigned to groups, 
students within each group were in the same curriculum area. 
For example, one group would be composed of secretarial science 
students, in some cases, students would ask to fco shifted to a 
group led by a counselor from a siinilar ethriic background, and 
shifting of ratudents would take place on an informal basis. 



Although the majority of services were geared toward in- 
coming students, the counselor in the advisory hour became 
that student's counselor for the remainder of his college 
career. As indicated previously, it was estiniated that ap- 
proximately 2/3 of students initiated a personal contact with 
their counselor. The staff did not keep a record of the num 
and nature of contacts they had with students because it was 
felt this might threaten confidentiality. 
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Counselor-Faculty Relationships 

The counseling service maintained a good relationship with 
faculty. This resulted from the close relationship with faculty 
assigned to the advisory hour. Each academic division assigned 
3 to 4 faculty members to the groups. 
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While a member of the counseling staff did not sit on the 

Committee on Academic Standing, counselors were involved in 
decisions affecting loss of matriculation and made recoiTiinenda- 
tions. Students who did not have enough credits by the fourth 
auarter were notified that they faced loss of matriculation. 

Background and Evaluation of Counselors 

According to one administrator, the Division of Student 
Services looked for people who had certain attitudes. That 
is, they looked for people who could relate to faculty and 
could work with students who had primarily academic and career- 
related problems. In short, they were not iriterestea in hiring 
counaelorc who wished primarily to engage in psychotherapy. 
Experience in career counseling was preferred. All counselors 
had earned a ^4asters degree and were on faculty lines. In 1971 
there were 6 full-time counselors. By the second year the staff 
had grown to 8, 

The counselors were evaluated by the Director of the coun- 
seling service twice a year. In addition, student input on the 
effectiveness of counselor performance within the advisory group 
was utilized in 1972. 
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Self-Assessments of Coun seling Effectiveness 

Although the college had not yet initiated research pro- 
cedures to assess the impact of counseling on various student 
outcomes, one atoinistrator felt that student response to the 
counseling yroaram was favorable and offices were busy. Plans 
for the 1973-74 academic year inciuueu u..^. - 
counselors vho would be closely involved with students assigned 
to the Basic Skills program. In addition, each freshman would 
remain with his counseling- advisement team for two years, and 
by the end of the .first quarter, as a college requireinent , each 
incoming freahraan was expected to have completed a long-range 
Education Planning form, outlining his career and educati-^nal 
plans, ana detailing his tentative academic course-work, for 
each study quarter, and goals for his three Cooperative Education 
Internships . 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The traditional A - F grading system was not used at 
this college. Three passing grades were given: E (excellent), 
G (good), and P {pass). Students who did not satisfactorily 
complete a course received a grade of "No Credit". These 
grades were not converted into an academic index. 
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By the end of the freshman year^ full-'time students 
were expected to have completed at least 21 credits in 
order to maintain matriculated status. By the end of the 
second year; the student was expected to have completed 
a minimum of 42 credits. The cases of students not meeting 
these standards were reviewed by the Academic Standing 
CorraTiittee. Strictly speaking, the college used no Eoirrrially 
defined criteria for probation. After evaluation of indi^ 
vidnal cases, notices of students in academic difficulty 
were sent to advisory teams who were responsible for stu^ 
dent follow-up* 
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BOBOUCH OF MANHATTAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 



Fall , 1970 

This coitmunity college did not administer any special 
placement tests. However, results of the university^wide 
administration of the Open Mmissions Test v^ere available, 
incoming students came to the campus prior to the beginning 
of classes for two days of orientation and registration. 

D-.rtng the first day of orientation incoming students 
were welcomed by the President and meinbers of the admin- 
istration. Registration procedureB were explained and 
students then met v?iih departmental faculty members in their 
curriculum or area of interest. Students returned the follow- 
ing morning and met in small groups with faculty and members 
of the counseling staff. This session enabled them to ask 
questions and review impreBsions of the previous day. In ad- 
dition, representatives of clubs and special interest groups 
provided information on their activities. During the summer 
students had also received information on the availability of 
financial aid and this information was repeated at the ses- 
sions. Registration took place the same day. 

This college did not offer any remedial courses. However 
a special remedial summer program was organiied during the 
month of July for a small group of students, who were selected 
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on the basis of low scores made on the CUNY reading test. Each 
student was placed in a "block program" consisting of sessions 
that included Remedial Reading^ Corrective English, Math and 
Arithmetic Skills, tutoring, counseling and a weekly library 
orientation program. 

Aside from this affort, no compensatory program structure 
was developed. The underlying philosophy was that students 
with weak high school records should not be segregated from 
the academic mainstream of the college. However, etudents 
were provided with supportive services, and emphasis was 
placed on teacher responsibility for working with poorly pre- 
pared students* For certain courses in math and english, a 
"fourth" hour was added* In effect, one additional class 
hour was.,. scheduled for every section in these areas. Choice 
of the hour was left to the discretion of the individual 
instructor . 

Students were allowed to register for any course. No 
restrictions were placed on course loads* 

Fall , 1971 

There were no changes in the program planning and place- 
ment process for the second open admissions class. This year 
the college did not offer the summer remedial program. 
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Fall , 1972 

Progr^ planning and placement procedures for those stu- 
dents entering in Fall 1972 remained unchanged. 

However, baginning in the Spring^ 1973 seitieiter.^ all in-- 
coming students ware given a writing eample and were ratad front 
1-5 on five categories (5 was the highest score) . These 
included: organization and ideas, sentence structure, gramiMr, 
punctuation, and epelling. Those students who scored 2 or 
below on any 2 categories were placed in a newly developed 
inte^isive writing course. Papers were graded by two members 
of the English faculty and placement was mandatory. 

The essay exams of all students who answered "No" to the 
question, "Is English your native language?", were read by in- 
structors of English as a second language with particular 
attention to evidence of foreign language interference. These 
same students were given a multiple choice English grammar 
test and these two tests were used m primary placement 
instruments for 3 newly developed ESL courses , 
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SUPPORT SERVlCESi STRUCfUEE OF 
REMEDIAL COMPENSMORy WORK ■ 

Centraiizad vmtBxm Decentralized StruGtwe 

mo overall remedial progE^am existed at Uiis collage. 
Nevertheless^ various departmeiits and/or instrMtors did:i on 
their own^ devalop some cDmpensatory ©fforts^ 

Area^ of Compenratory Work 

1* English . Prior to open admissions thi# comnunity oollege 
offered a remedial Enflish progrM. For eKample, in the fall 
1969 seinester a non-credit bearing oourse was offered or a 
voluntary basis, and during the spring semesfetr an experi- 
mental remedial program began on a small scale. The departmeint 
set up 6 sections which were credit-^bearing . However^ Just 
prio-. to the September 1970 semester^ the department was 
ad^^/ised to drop any plan for implementation of a large scale 
remedial program* According to one faculty member ^ the 
IPresident of the college felt that remediation was not nec- 
essary. This phllosophv was based on reports (such as the 
Coleman Report) which suggested that tracking and homogeneous 
groupings of students were not bensflGial. 

In lieu of. a remedial course, all studants were placed 
in the required freshman English compositlo3?i course which 
carried 3 credits and met for .3 hours, A 4th hour was added 




to the course in the hope that students %vhD were doing poorly 
would: use this eKtra hour to get additional help. It was up 
to faculty iiiambers to prepare appropriate materials and sched- 
uling was left to their discretion,. Although students attended 
the extra hour on a voluntary basis ^ those who* were doing 
poorly were strongly advised by their instructor tO' attend 
regular 3.y. By the end of the iirst year thm 4tti hour met with 
a great deal of opposition on the part of the administration 
and tha Chairman of the English Department i and t^e plan was 
dropped. 

During the second year of open admigsions some faculty 
members attempted on their own to bring remedial work into the 
classroom* In the fall eemester an eKperimental project 
started^ whereby students atteiided class for 6 hours* 

During the spring semester an intensive writing program 
began* Student enrollnent was voluntary. The departi^ent set up 
4 sections of between 2^-^28 students. These sections met for 
6 hours and atudents could receive op to 6 credits* If they 
earned ttis amount^ they could be eKempt from the two required 
English composition courses* TJie objective of this program was 
to allow faculty meittoers to spend more time with students. 

In addition to these efforts ^ students were encouraged to 
utilise the tutorial service. 
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la the third year the college appointed a new Dean of 
Faculty and an intensive writing course began in the spring 
semester. Based on placement test results^ approKimately 300 
incoming students were required to register in a 6-^h©ur course 
which carried 3^6 credits. There were 15 students per section 

This course was an outgrowth of the type of program begun 
the previous year. The newly appointed coordinator of the 
writing prograin described one teaching approach utilized in 
some sections. Studenuts were asked to speak on a particular 
topic and their words were simultaneously taped. Afterwards, 
they would be asked to write on the same topic* Students 
were able to orally verbalize far better than they were able 
to write, and the instructors would show them how to develop 
and organize their verbalized passages into written fom. 

At the end of the semester students produced a writing 
sample of 250 words* Criteria for evaluation were similar to 
the placement test and papers were graded by 2 or 3 faculty 
members . Instructors were not allowed to rate a paper be^ 
longing to one of their students. Those students who received 
a rating of no less than 3 in all 5 categories were considered 
as qualifying for eKemption from the first required English 
composition course. Students would receive 3 credits if they 
passed the intensive course and 6 credits if eKempted from the 
required course. Those who failed the final were required to 
repeat the course. 
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All faculty meinbers ta'aght the intenBive writing course 
in addition to the regular English course offerings. 

2, Heading , The remedial reading program was handled by the 
English department* None of tha students were tested for 
reading skills. Registration in the program was voluntary* 
The reading I "tarse met three hours per week. This was true 
all three ff^C^* It was reported that in fall, 19 72 about 
10% of those students naeding compsMatory^ work were enrolled. 

3, English as a Second Languag e . During the first 2-^1/2 years 
of open admission.;, this coOTnuFiity college offered one ESL 
aourse under auspices of th® English Department. However, 
there were no formalized placement procedures and students 
were referred by Englisb faculty* / 

Beginning in the spring 1373 semester, incoming students 
were required to register for ESL based on placement test re- 
sults. In additiani some "old" students were allowed to 
register* The faculty developed 3 ESL classes which met for 
3, 6 or 9 hours ^ and all carried 3 credits. 
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Mathematics 

All students at this college were required to take at 
least one course in mathamatics . The college offered three 
non-cradit bearing pre-college level coursee which did not 
satisfy the requirernent * In addition, there were three 
credit-^bearing courses which did* 

As indicated previous ly^ there were no formalized place-^ 
ment procedures. However, students in the credit^bearing 
courses were give a diagnostic test during Uia first week of 
class. Based on these results, students could be shifted 
from one class to another. The primary aspect of these 
courses which could be considered remedial was that they 
included an additional class hour per week for those students 
who needed extra help. 

Of the three pre^college level courses , one was offered 
only in the sunmer. The two offered every semester covered 
elementary algebra, intermediate algebra and trigonometry • 
They presented the Bamm material as standard high school 
mathematics courses* Standard textbooks were used and students 
received a satisfactory or unsatisfactory grade based on 
classwork and examinations. These courses met for 4 hours. 

In addition to the "remedial hour", students needing 
additional help were referred to other areas. In the spring 
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1971 semester the college opened a Media Center which contained 
several types of programmed material for students in mathe- 
matics and the biological sciences. Attendance was not 
mandatory and the Center was primarily self-tutorial. In 
addition, students were referred to the tutorial service. 
Math faculty received feedback from the tutors as to students' 
progress. However, attendance was also on a voluntary basis. 

Tutoring 

During the first year of open admissions a faculty member 
with an appointment in an academic departinent was given the 
full-time responsibility for coordination of the tutoring 
prograin. Each academic department designated a tutorial co- 
ordinator who selected tutors. However, the act""-.! hiring was 
done by the college-wide tutorial coordinator. It was the 
responsibility of the coordinator to help the departmental 
coordinators match tutors and tuteeB. Each tutor in the pro- 
gram was hired for 15 hours per week for each semester. 
Generally, tutors were upper- semester students from the 
college, students from four year colleges, or graduate students. 
Students came to the tutorial service on their own or through 
faculty referrals. Attendance was voluntary. 

In the second year the college appointed a new full-time 
coordinator of the tutorial program and several organizational 
changes were made. The first step was to change the procedure 
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for hiring tutors. Instead of hiring tutors on a 15 hour per 
Week basis / regardless of student demand for services, tutors 
were hired on a "student demand" basis and each tutor was 
assigned up to 15 hours per week on an appointnient basis. 
Theraffore, although the program employed 150 tutors, they 
worked varied schedules from 2-15 hours weekly. In addition^ 
steps were initiated to increase the aommunication flow be-- 
tween the various departments and the tutoring program and to 
improve the quality of tutoring through more direct contact 
between tutors and departments. The tutorial coordinators 
designated by the departanent met 6 times during the year, with 
the college-wide coordinator. Moreover ^ through these co- 
ordinators ^ faculty volunteers were recruited to work with 
tutors. Although volunteers were not involved in actual 
tutoring^ they were helpful in overseeing the operation. 
In short , steps were taken to insure that the tutorial needs 
of students within the departments were fulfilled. 

Most of the tutoring was done on a scheduled basis, in^ 
volving a one-^to-^one relationship^ although during peak 
periods (such as exams) some group tutoring was available. 
The length o£ time students spent in the program depended on 
their needs. However, it usually lasted from 6-8 weeks. The 
greatest demand came in the areas of modern language, english 
and math. 
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According to figures kept by the coordinator ^ approximately 
1000 students were tutored during the second yea^. The physical 
location was at two separate buildings. This was true the 
previoue year as well. 

In the third year^ additional funding enabled the 
tutorial program to offer tutoring to an increased student 
population. Approximately 3000 students utilised the program 
during the academic year^ with proportionately more upper- 
classmen than freshmen involved. This year closer contacts 
were maintained between tutors and instructors through the 
use of Student Progress Reports. Thasa forms indicated the 
nature of the material covered by the tutor during each 
session. Tutorial serviceB were offered at three locations* 

According to the Coordinator of the program i student 
response was favorable* However^ the effectiveness of the 
operation was hampered by a lack of coordination between 
departments and the program, and administrative poLicies which 
were often made without staff consultation. 

Self ^Assessment of Remediation 

As indicated previously, this college did not offer re^ 
medial courses during the first 3 years (except for those 
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offered in English during spring 1973). instead, the remedial 
approach placed emphasis on supportive services offered by 
the academic departments and the tutorial program. 

According to a rnember of the English faculty, one major 
problem faced by the college resulted from several adininis- 
trative changes which took place during the first three years. 
Administrative turnover created confusion. Thus, efforts to 
provide compensatory work were largely a result of the work of 
individual faculty members. 

Since no formal evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
"4th hour" was undertaken during the first year, it was difficul 
to make an assessment of its impact. While- tutoring was 
available, particularly during the second and third years, few 
students in the English courses took advantage of it. One 
faculty member felt that tutors were not qualified. 

Since no formal evaluation techniques were developed, 
members of the math department could not adequately assess the 
impact of the program. The department was planning to im- 
plement a new prograan for the fourth year of open admissions. 
This program was designed to help those students who needed 
intensive study in pre-college mathematics, and placeinent was 
to be made on the basis of an exam. 
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SOPPORT SERVICES, 2% COUNSELING STRUCTURE 

Administrative Locus of Counseling 

The Department of Student Life was reBponsible for counseling 
services. This department was adminiBtered by the Dean of 
Students . 

Counsela ng Functions 

In 1970 the counseling office was reaponsible for academic 
advising in addition to all other counseling services. During 
the second and third year, academic advisement was under the 
Dean of Faculty. Hov?ever, counselors continued to provide 
academic counseling on an "unofficial" basis. 

The Counseling Division of Labor 

With the exception of financial aid counseling ^ the coun- 
selors at this college provided general counaeling. In addition 
to their general counseling responsibilities, counselors with 
appropriate experience and training provided counseling in 
specific areas (such as drug, abortion and paychological 
counseling) . 
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Style s of Counseling 

1^ Medical versus Outreach . The orientation of the counsel- 
ing service resembled the medical model. Students were expectied 
to initiate contacts with counselors. Contacts were initiated 
as a result of personal ^*crises% but, for the most part, stu^ 
dents saw counselors for academic reasons. Student demand was 
greatest during the second week of semesters (course changes) 
or during mid^terms (anxiety over grades) - 

Faculty rarely referred students to counselors except in 
cases of "bizarre" behavior patterns, 

^^ile the primary means of contact was through self -referral , 
counselors made some effort to make themselves visible. For 
example, they would sit in lounges and place posters in campus 
buildings to make students aware of their service. 

2 , Mandatory versus Voluntary Counselor-Student Interaction , 
Contact between a student and counselor was voluntary. There 
were no attempts made by the counseling staff to contact speci- 
fic students, 

3, Dyadic versus Group Counseling . The primary thrust of the 
counseling service was on one-to-one counseling. Some counse- 
lors did group counseling. However, groups were set up on a 
voluntary basis. 
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4. Peer Counseling. Peer counseling was not used at this college. 
Caseload Definition 

Counselors did not have assigned caseloads. When a student 
came to the counselor center they were either assigned to a 
counselor who was available, or would ask for a specific 
counselor * 

According to one administrator, the student=counselor ratio, 
at least during the first two years, was 650-700 1 1* This 
was due to the fact that the counseling office was unable to 
hire new counselors because of budgetary allocations. 

Counselors were housed at- two different locations, ApproKi- 
mately 800-1000 students were seen during one acadeinic year 
at one location, and 4/5 of these students were frashmen 
The counseling office at the other location saw a greater 
number of students, primarily upperclassmen. 

Counselor-Faculty RelationBhip 

The relationship between the counselors and faculty was 
reported as poor. As indicated previously # faculty members 
rarely referred students to the counseling office and con- 
sidered themselves more capable of counseling students. In 
an attempt to develop a better relationship, the counseling 
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off; .-e prepared a booklet which was distributed to all faculty 
members. Included in this booklet were ways to identify stu- 
dents who might need counseling as well as specif ication of 
procedures for referring these students to the cGUnseling 
office* This began in 1972* 

A student who was being considered for academic dismissal 
would not come to the attention of the counseling staff. 
These matters were handled by departmental faculty advisors* 



Background and Evaluation of Counselor s 

The majority of counselors were trained in clinical psychology, 
although some had backgrounds in guidance, social work, and 
vocational education* All had earned at least a Master's 
degree. The staff was predominantly female. With the ax- 
ception of financial aid, all counselors occupied faculty 
lines* There were approximately 12 counselors on staff all 
three years (excluding Bpecial program and financial aid 
counselors who belonged to separate units) . 

According to one administrator, counselors were unable to 
relate to students because of their educational training 
and ethnic background. A large proportion of students were 
Black and Puerto-^Rican and many counselors were uncomfortable 
with them and could not adequately cope with their needs. 
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The counselors were evaluated by their supervisor on the 
basis of two yearly obBervationB . Supervisors would sit 
in on a counseling session or have the counselor tape a 
session, or inight request notas on a particular case. The 
supervisor (one at each counseling office) would also 
evaluate the special responsibilities to which each counselor 
was assigned. In addition, student input was used to measure 
counselors ' effectiveness . 



Self-^Assessments of Counseling Effectiveness 

Members of the counseling staff eKpressed dissatisfaction 
with the organization of the counseling program* On the one hand, 
it was reported that the President of the college looked upon 
the counseling office as a crucial department* However, the 
office was allocated insufficient funds * As a result, there 
were not enough counselors (no new lines were allocated during 
the three year period) • 

According to one member of the counseling office, major 
changes in the program would include the linking of academic 
advising with the counselong service, rather than splitting these 
functions. Furthermore, couneelors were to be involved in the 
educational process itself, and in fall, 1973 steps were taken to 
place counselors in some remedial classes. 
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GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The standard A F grading system was in use at this 
college* Howaver, from the beginning of open admissions, 
first tei'^. freshinen who earned an F grade received a 
(withdrawal) grade instead. The W was not computed in the 
academic index. First term freshmen who earned a grade of 
D also had the option of converting this into a W. 

Entering freshmen could not be dismissed at the end 
of their first semester, regardless of their grade point 
average* However, any time that a student*© cumulative 
average fell below a 2,00, he was placed on probation* 
Students on probation were not supposed to register for 
more than 12 credits per semester until they had removed 
their probationary status. Students were subject to aca^ 
demic dismissal if their cumulative average fell below a 
certain level for various amounts of credits attempted. 
The minimum retention averages were as f ollow^ i Between 
0^17 credits, 1*30; between 18^33 credits, 1,50; between 
34-^51 credits, 1*70; between 52--58 credits, 1.80* At 59 
or more credits the minimum was 1,90. 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 
Fall 1970 

All incoming students were asked to come to the college 
for Placement testing in early May. The Comparative Guidance 
and Placement test (CGP) was selected as the comprehensive in- 
strument by which to evaluate the incoming students. It pro- 
vided data in the areas of English (including reading and vo- 
cabulary) and Mathematics. The battery also produced infor= 
mation on abilities for problem-solving and for dealing with 
details.. Finally, the test provided information on motivation 
and interests, as well as a check on financial need. Some de- 
partments (such as Division of Commerce) prepared their own 
test for students planning to enroll. The Department of De- 
velopmental Skills was responsible for administering the CGP 
tests and deciding how the scores should be used to determine 
proper placement. 

In early June students returned to the college for a 
brief orientation session and pre-registration programming 
conference. The students came in small groups of 20-30, 
arranged according to the program in which they elected to 
enroll. Each group met with a counselor, departmental ad- 
visor, and an upper-semestwr student from the program. Con- 
tent for the group session focussed on describing the cur- 
riculum so that students would have a clear understanding 
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of the departmental offerings. Some of the material vms 
presented in lecture form^ but much was developed through 
group discussions. 

Immediately following this session which ran approxi-- 
mately one hour, each student met individually with a team 
consisting of a counselor and departmental advisor. In addi- 
tion to the CGP test results^ the advisement team had ava:Ll- 
able the Open Admissions Test scores and high school tran^ 
scripts. However, this information was not always available 
for every student. Based on the available information, a 
tentative program of course work was made up. Students in 
need of remedial work were advised to register for the gourses 
offered by the Department of Developmental Skills. However, 
all students were programmed into some regular credit--bearing 
courses regardless of how much remedial work was needed. Each 
department prepared a list of courses which were open to stu- 
dents v/ho were placed in ^'■emedial work. 

Although the advisement team was made up of both a 
counselor and faculty advisor, it was the faculty advisor 
who carried most weight in determining the student's program* 
It was reported that often advisors would recommend that stu- 
dents register for regular courses regardless of their defi- 
ciencies, because they feared that decreased enrollments would 
lead to a cutback in departmental course offerings. 
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Registration took plaaa in September* Faculty and coun- 
selors were available for last minute prograjriming advice. 
However, any final program changes had to be approved by faculty 
advisors. One major problem which arose during the regis- 
tration process was that students advised to register for 
remedial courses were often closed out of these classes. 
This arose primarily because of budgetary limitations on 
the number of remedial sections. 

The college offered remedial woric in writing^ reading ^ 
mathematics, and science. In addition, some academic depart^ 
ments (such as biology) offered compensatory work in their entry 
level courses. Placement in the remedial courses was strongly 
advised but not mandatory, and budgetary limitations forced 
the Developmental Skills Department to raise cut-^off points 
on the CGP test for entry into writing, reading and math. 
Placement in science was based on high school science back* 
ground and poor performance on both the Math and Reading 
sections of the CGP tests. 

In summary, many students did not register for remedial 
courses because of budgetary limitations, faculty advising, 
and the fact that placement was not mandatory. This situation 
existed for all three years. 
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A final large-single session for incoming students 
took place in the early part of September, Students were 
welcomed by several student leaders, the Dean of Students 
and members of his staff. The student handbook v/as distri- 
buted and explained, and students attended an '^information 
fair,'* Booths manned by students, faculty and staff were 
set up to provide information regarding student activities 
and facilities available at the college* Members of the 
staff felt that student participation and interest was 
excellent. 

Fall 1971 . 

For the second open admission class, there were some 
changes in the placement procedures. It was felt that pro-^ 
per placement of students could not be accomplished by place 
ment testing alone, particularly since a large segment of 
the entering class was never tested. In order to assure 
more effective placement procedures, the Department of 
Developmental Skills established a High School Record Review 
Committee. Its function was to evaluate the available re^ 
cords of incoming freshman jointly with departmental faculty 
and members of the counseling staff. Recommendations con^ 
cerning the extent of need for remediation in each of the 
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skill areas were made for all students. The combination 
of record review and evaluation, CGP tests and interview 
at the adviS3ment sessions was considered to be a more 
valid means of placing students. The High School Record 
Review ConLTiittee met in early May and afterwards, students 
were called in for advisement orientation sessions with 
their counselors and departmental advisor. At the time 
when new students were called in for advisement/orientation, 
the Developmental skills Department had an evaluation com- 
mittee on hand in the Mmissions office to provide "on the 
spot" evaluations for students whose records were not pre-- 
vioualy available and/or who did not take the placement ex-- 
amination ^ 

Fall 1972 

The only change that occurred for the third open ad- 
missions class was in the fall orientation program* This 
year students met in small groups of 20-25 during the first 
week of class. On hand were a counselor, departmental ad- 
visor and some upperclassmenp where possible, an attempt 
was m.ade to have the same counselor and advisor that students 
saw in May lead the session. During the session, which lasted 
for about half a day, students received Information about the 
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college and had a chance to speak with counselors. A main 
purpose of these sessions was to impress upon students that 
counselcrs were there to help them. It was hoped that the 
presence of upperclassmen would provide supportive reassurance. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 1: STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 

Cent ralized versus Decentralized Structure 

In anticipation of implementation of the Open Admissions 
Plan for fall 1970, this community college established a De- 
velopmental Skills Center one full year before the fall 197 0 
target date for Open Admissions. Structurally, the Develop- 
mental Skills Center, which received departmental status in 
spring 1970, was formed by relocating under one umbrella all 
remedial non-credit course offerings. These included writing, 
reading, math and science courses. The organization of reme- 
dial services was thus centralized. 



Areas of Compensato r y Wor k 

1. Developmental Writing . The general purpose of the 
developmental writing course was to teach the skills necessary 
for a student to express himself through written communication 
in a clear and acceptable manner. The specific goal was to 
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prepare the student for the basic credit-bearing composition 
course and for written assignments in other courses* 

During the first week of class ail students in the writ- 
inq course were further evaluated on the basis of a writing 
sample. Students who v/rote coherent paragraphs could be 
shifted into the regular composition course. Beginning in 
spring 1973 students in the regular English course were alsc? 
given a writing sample and those who demonstrated writing 
deficiencies were sent into the developmental course. During 
this term faculty from Developmental Skills and English 
reached an "unofficial" agreement whereby no student would 
would be placed in the regular course unless he passed the 
initial placement exam or successfully completed the develop- 
mental writing course. In effect , students placed in develop- 
mental writing were not allowed to register for the regular 
English course. 

All faculty in the writing unit used a textbook prepared 
by one member of the unit. They also followed a standard 
syllabus. In 1972 a different version of the textbook used 
in the preceding years was prepared by the same faculty memjper 
The writing unit felt that the original textbook was too diffi 
cult for students. 
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in essence, the writing approach followed in the 1972 
textbook was geared to "imitative learning". That is, stu- 
dents first read a selection from an able writer. This 
selection was the "model". After examining and understanding 
the model, students wrote a paragraph following the model. 
By learning to imitate a model, it was felt that students 
would be able to express themselves more easily and become 
sensitive to the moat important part of good writing; namely, 
structure. Students were exposed to a wide variety of struc- 
tures. Topics covered the following! effective sentences, 
effectiv.i paragraphs, four basic forms of writing (such as 
narration, description, explanation and argumentation), 
various ways of developing a paragraph, spelling, diction, 
and basic grammatical forms. 

One aspect of the writing program was the production 
of the "Write On" magazine. Initiated in 1970, the maga- 
zine consisted of a collection of essays and poems written 
by students in the writing course. 

This three hour course emphasized individualized in- 
struction and laboratory axperiences. However, there was 
no actual physical lab facility until spring 1973. Until 
then it was essentially a designation for an individualized 
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assistance program for any student seeking additional aid 
in writing term papers, and other written assignments. The 
lab was staffed by developmental writing faculty. 

In spring 1973 a Writing Lab program was offered by 
the writing unit and the facilities of the reading lab 
became available to the writing staff. The lab serviced 
all students at the eollege and was staffed by developmental 
writing faculty in addition to college assistants, who were 
graduate students in English. Students were either referred 
by their instructor or came on their own. 

Those students enrolled in developmental writing, who 
received an RC (recommended continuation) grade in the fall 
term were required to go to the lab. Attendance was taken 
for this group. 

One other program was started during the spring 1973 
term by the developmental writing unit. An ESL Center was 
established under the direction of a full-time member from 
the writing unit and some adjunct faculty. Students were 
referred to the Center from the developmental reading and 
writing course, or on a "walk-in" basis. Approximately 
125 students were serviced during the semester. 



In ordsr to evaluate progres. all students were 
required to produce a writing sample. Students were given 
50 minutes to write a paragraph of approximately 75-100 
words on a choice of topics* Papers were graded by indi- 
vidual faculty members and criteria for evaluating writing 
samples were set-up* The final grade was based on a stu-* 
dent's performance throughout the semester* Students 
who received an "RC" grade were required to repeat the 
course. However ^ until spring 1973 many students simply 
went on to the regular composition course* In the fall 
of 1972 approximately 201 of the students received an 
RC or W (withdrew) grade* 

During the Fall 1972 semester there were approximately 
500 students enrolled in the developmental writing course* 
Each section was made up of 20*22 students. 

In the Fall 1970 semester there were 5 full-time 
instructors and a unit coordinator* By the third year^ 
the developmental writing unit was staffed by 6 full* 
time and 3 part-time instructors. 
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2 . Developmental Reading > The devalopmental reading 
course was deeigned for the student needing improvement in 
comprehenBion, vocabulary, reading rate and study skills. 
It met for three hours each semester, although some sections 
met for 4 hours on an experimental basis in 1972. 

While the approach in the reading course pointed toward 
individualization, it was reported that the generally large 
class sizes (over 20 students) during the fall 1970 semester 
did not permit the program to function effectively. In sub- 
sequent semesters class size was reduced (14-^16 students) * 
However # it was reported that even this reduction did not 
permit faculty members to provide intensive individualized 
instruction, and emphasis was placed on group instruction 
centered on comnon reading problems. 

In a report prepared by the reading faculty at the end 
of the fall 1972 semester, the reading student was described 
as someone who disliked reading, whose vocabulary was limited, 
and who virtually read hardly anything more than a newspaper. 
When forced to read he was unable to concentrate or recall 
what was read. The student read everything at the same pace 
and did not know how to "shift gears." Students lacked the 
following types of skills i 
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1* P reviewing - To be able ^ from the title of an 
article or chapter , td^uggast what it is about, 

2. CQntext Clues - To be able to recognize words 
which are clues to the meaning of a sentence or paragraph* 

3, Directional Words - To be able to recognise 
words which indicate the way in whloh the idea within the 
sentence or paragraph is going* 

4 . Paragraph Patterns - To be able to see that 
there are patterns such as oause-^ef feet ^ comparison, etc^ 
within selections . 

5, Main Ideas i Paragraphs - To be able to extract 
the main idea from a paragraph. 

6, Main Ideas i Selactions - To be able to extract 
the main idea from a sat of paragraphs. 

7. Inf arences - To be able to make infarances from 
an idea or set of ideas. 



All classes were held in a lab setting which was equipped 
with several types of resource materials such as tapes and 
controlled readers. However, since emphasis was placed on com 
prehension I not speed, it was reported that the faculty made 
little use of these materials. For the most part, the soft- 
ware used in the course was the common, traditional material 
of the conventional reading courses* 

In fall 1972 the reading faculty prepared a booklet which 
outlined reading skill instructional objectives* Prior to 
1972 there were no guidelines* The instructional objectives 
emphasiied comprehension and vocabulary-building skills. 
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Instructors were advised to focus their initial evalua^ 
tions on diagnosis of the student's skill def iciencias • The 
instructor and student then determined which skills should 
be taught and in what sequence • During the semester the in- 
structor taught skills, checked work, isolated deficiencies 
indicated by errors, and made recommendations for skill de- 
velopment. 

In order to evaluate student progress, the reading unit 
prepared a final exam which assessed mastery of basic skills* 
This test was first administered in 1972. Prior to 1972, stu-^ 
dents were holistically evaluated on their work throughout the 
semester. However, at mid-^term, students were made aware of 
their progress and reports were sent to the counseling staff* 
Students who did poorly were supposed to repeat the course* 
However, there were no control mechanisms to insure that atu^ 
dents would do this* 

In the fall 1972 semester approximately 37% were supposed 
to repeat the course and 23% withdrew* The rOTiainder received 
satisfactory grades. 

In 1970 the reading unit was composed of a unit coordina-^ 
tor, 7 full-time instructors, and one reading lab technician. 
By 1972 the reading unit increased to 8 full-'time instructors 
and several adjuncts. 
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3, Developmental Mathematics , The math unit offered 
two courses in developmental mathematics. The lower course 
was designed specifically for the non^science career student 
(such as a student in the Divieion of Commerce) , while the 
upper course was for those in the science-technology programs 
and liberal arts. These couraas were not sequential. 

Emphasis in the lower course was placed on the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic and the solution of simple linear equa- 
tions. Topics included s the system of whole numbers including 
applications, factoring, rational numbers ^ deeimal fractions # 
parcentSi measurement and the metric system, scientific nota* 
tion^ elementary equation solving and formula avaluation* 

The upper course embraced the fundamental operations of 
algebra with well integrated arithmetic applications. Topics 
included: the language of algebra, signed numbers, basic opera- 
tion with polynomials , linear equations , special products and 
factoring, operations with fractions^ simple fractional equa* 
tions, evaluating formulas, graphic linear equations, simul^ 
taneous linear equations, ratio and proportion i real number 
system^ simple quadratic equations, metric system and scientific 
notation. 
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During the first week of class all students in the de- 
veloprnental courses took a short algebra test to determine 
accuracy of placement, and on this basis some shifting of 
students took place. 

The instructional approaches utilized in the develop- 
mental courses varied, with an attempt made to provide stu- 
dents with several instructional alternativaa . 

Throughout the first year the lecture approach was 
utilized in the lower course. Work began in the ipring 1971 
term to explore other approaches. Beginning in 1971 several 
sections began operating as self-study modular courses. The 
primary materials were commercially prepared audio-cassette 
tape instructional packages coordinated with a semi -programmed 
work-textbook. By the third year, the lower course operated 
under two modes of instruction. In addition to the self -study 
modular approach, several sections integrated this style 
with small group lectures. Each self-study section was 
also provided with a tutor through a heavily expanded col- 
lege teaching assistant program. The tutor was assigned to 
most of the hours for which the course met. Typically, tutors 
were either graduate students in math or upperclassmen from 
other colleges, who were hired by the math unit. 
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The upper developmental math course began a program of 
individualized instruction using self-teaching (programmed 
materials) in the sprina 1971 samaster. Since a greater 
number of topics were to be covered i the lecture approach 
proved impossible for the slower students. Initially, only 
a few sections operated under this approach and were mostly 
for students who had not passed the course at the conclu- 
sion of the Fall term. This approach enabled each student 
to move at his own pace. During the summer the math faculty 
researched other programs and decided to use material speci- 
fically geared for technology students. In the second year, 
some sections continued to operate under a lecture approach. 
By the third year the programmed salf-study course was modi-- 
fied to include some small group lectures at appropriate 
points where the programmed instruction topic was difficult 
or v/here faculty considered it poorly prepared. Moreover, 
some sections continued to operate under a lecture approach. 
All self^study sections also had a tutor assigned. 

In addition to the two developmental courses, the Math 
unit ran a Math Lab which provided tutorial assistance to 
any student experiencing difficulty with any math problem. 
This began in 1970. Students could use the facilities by 
presenting themaelves at the lab or through faculty referrals. 
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Tutors were graduate students and upperclassmen from other 
colleges. In addition to tutorial asaistance, programmed 
materials were also available. One high demand area of 
instruction in the Math Lab was that of tutoring students 
in the use of the slide rule (due to the large number of 
students in technical curricula) . Beginning in the spring 
1971 semester, a series of Slide Rule seminars was insti- 
tuted . 

In order to evaluate a student's progress in the self- 
study sections of the lower course, frequent self-evaluation 
assignments, quizzes and unit tests were administered. Papers 
were scored and evaluated on the spot. Students successfully 
completed the course when they completed the four modules 
assigned as part of the individualized course prescription. 
These modules included percents, decimals, fractions and 
whole numbers. In addition, the short algebra test given 
during the first week was readministered in all sections. 

Those students assigned to the self-study programmed 
sections of the upper course were evaluated on almost a 
daily basis. Self-evaluation assigmnents and tests were 
given at various times within a unit. Unit tests were 
administered and only on the basis of a 75% grade was the 
student permitted to move on to the next unit. Evaluation 
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assignments and tests wera scored with the student looking 
on^ In addition, the short algebra test given during the 
first week was readministered. 

Emphasis was placed on constant testing and evaluation ^ 
regardless of what approach (self-^study or lecture) was uti- 
lized. Students who did not fulfill the course requirementa 
received an RC grade which meant they should repeat the 
course. However, such students were not kept out of regular 
math courses. Most students in the lower course went directly 
into a eredit-bearing math course rather than taking the 
upper course* It was reported that in the Fall 1972 semester 
approximately 38"50% passed the first time in the self-study 
sections, while 2 0'-2 5% passed in the lecture sections. 

The lower course met for 3 class hours and 1 lab hour 
weekly, while the upper course met for 4 class hours and 
1 lab hour weekly. This was true all 3 years. 

In the Fall 1972 semester there were 14 sections of 
the lower course and 33 sections of the upper course, 
ApprOKimately 20 students were assigned to each section* 

During the first year of open admissions the math unit 
was composed of 6 full-time instructors, 1 math lab techni- 
cian, and a unit coordinator. By the third year there were 
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11 full'-time instructors, in addition to a unit coordinator 
and lab technician. Several part--tima faculty were also 
hired. They were primarily responsible for teaching those 
sections utilizing the lecture approach. 

4, Developmental Science . In an effort to prepare 
students for both the Division of Technology and the Division 
of Science and Health Services, two new courses were developed 
and offered in 1970, 

During the first two years both courses utiliied a lecture 
and laboratory approach. Lab facilities of the Biology and 
Physics departments were made available. Each course met 
for 4 hours. 

The first course \smphasized the fundamental concepts 
of life science and introduced scientific principles to 
students entering programs in the health and medical areas. 
Topics included "fundamentals of life", scientific method, 
and measurements. In addition, use and care of laboratory 
equipment including the microscope, balanced scales, and 
glassware were covered. 

The second course emphasized the fundamental concepts 
of physical science and was designed for students in the 
technological and scientific areas. Topics included measure- 
ment, energy, and structure of matter, 
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In the fall 1972 semester the physical science course 
evolved into a completely automated self-study course* The 
life science course was not offered the third year* Faculty 
from the developmental science unit apent much of Summer 1972 
developing learning packages for the course. In effect/ an 
audio-'tutorial mode of instruction became the primary method 
used to develop fundamental skills related to problems-solving, 
measurement, graphing, interpreting data, and using the slide 
rule. In addition to the audio-^tutorial exercises, laboratory 
experiments, field trips, small group problem solving sessions 
and lectures were used to accomplish course objectives* Upper 
semester students from the college were assigned as tutors to 
each section. 

The subject matter of the course was organized into a 
series of modules* Each module covered a se^ent of the 
subject matter and had written behavioral objectives which 
served as a basis for testing students' mastery of concepts* 
There were 4 required skills modules (including graphing, 
measurement and the metric system, problem solving and 
motion, using the slide rule) and several optional modules 
from which a student chose to make a combination of five 
that were necessary to receive a satisfactory grade. 
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Self tests and class exams were used as a measure of 
progress in each module. In addition, the student had to 
pass a final test upon completion of the module. These 
tests were uniform for all sections. Each instructor 
decided whether or not the student satisfied all course 
requirements. Those who received a non-passing grade 
were supposed to repeat the course. However, this was not 
mandatory. In the fall, 1972 semester it was raported that 
approximately 60% passed the first time. 

In the spring 1973 semester the science unit established 
an Open Science Lab by eictending the Mathematics Lab to in- 
clude a science tutorial component. In this way special 
supportive services were made available to any student 
needing assistance in science and technology courses. 
Generally, students were referred to the open lab by their 
instructors or by other students. Attendance was on a volun- 
tary basis. The lab was staffed by developmental science 
faculty and college assistants , who were usually community 
college or college graduates working toward an advanced de- 
gree. The primary instructional methods were individualized 
instruction, small group seminars and prograramed materials. 
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In the spring semester all sections of the davelopmental 
physical science course were taught in the Open Lab^ They 
continued to meet four hours weekly. 

During the fall 1972 semester there were 8 sections of 
between 15-18 students enrolled in the course. 

In 197 0 the two courses were taught by interested faculty 
from the Biology and Physios department. By the second year 
two lines were created within the department of Developmental 
Skills and in the third year the science unit consisted of 3 
full-time instructors and a unit coordinator, 

5. Allied Health Learning Center , The aim of this pro-* 
gram was to offer supportive learning methods and instructional 
aids for students in career^orianted programs. It represented 
an inter^disciplinary approach to the academic needs of students. 

During spring 1971 two full-time teachers from the read** 
ing unit received a grant to formulate reading improvement 
and study skills materials specifically for students in the 
Construction Technology area. Through additional funding, 
these two instructors established the Allied Health Learning 
Center which serviced students in the Division of Allied Health 
and Sciences* This center opened in fall 1972 and encompassed 
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seven departments. These included Nursing, Dental Hygiene, 
Dental Technology, Radiologic Technology, Pre-Pharmacy , Medical 
Lab Technology, and Opthalmic Dispensing. The center was con- 
sidered a semi-autonomous unit of the Department of Develop- 
mental Skills. 

By the end of the year, the center had fully implemented 
four services. These included the following: 



1. F reshman Study Skills ; Mini Courses . The appli- 
cation of a wide range of study skills to a required freshman 
course There was one study skill course per department and 
each was geared to content area coursework. Generally, courses 
in which students seemed to have the most trouble were selected 
(based on attrition rates) . 

2 T utoring I Student tutors had an overall index of 
2.0 and a s'or better In the subjects they tutored. Tutors 
provided one-to-one tutoring and group tutoring, assisted 
in the classroom, and aided in collating material. The 
tutors received training in the use of materials. 



Fa culty workshops ; The two coordinators of the 
La workshops for each department and gave lectur* 



3 . - 

center ran media workshops tor each department and gave lectures 
on instructional techniques. The purpose of these programs was 
to ^ocus on ways students might learn better. It was hoped that 
faculty members would define their instructional objectives in 
a precise manner. 

4. Preparation for Certification EKams ; The 
application of test-taking techniques to licensing exami- 
nations. Seminars were held in Nursing, Medical Lab Tech- 
nology, Opthalmic Dispensing and Radiologic Technology. 

Self -Assessment of Remediati on 

The Department of Developmental Skills had no research 
unit within its office. According to the chairman, there 
were no research procedures set-up to reliably evaluate the 
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ef f ectiveness of the remediation program. However, some unit 
coordinators were able to give some asseiement of the impact 
of remediation. 

The reading unit administered the Nelson-^Denny reading 
test purely for research purposes and not as a criterion for 
passing the course* In a summary report of the Fall 1972 
semester / the average grade level of students entering the 
prograrn was 7*9, and the average increase of students com-- 
pleting the program was ,05 --1,0 grade* 

According to the reading unit coordinator^ the reading 
needs of students would be met when the unit fully developed 
the following^ 

1, completed the development o£ reading materials 
that were related to specific skills in content 
areas and had materials that were on graded 
levels of compleKity. 

2, had an instrument that was diagnostic and gave 
a picture of students' reading skills * 

According to the math unit coordinator # faculty and student 
response to the self^study programned approach was generally 
positive. Initially I there were some negative comments con- 
cerning the programmed material itself in the upper course. 
How^ever; the faculty researched other programs which were 
then made available in the second year. 
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As indicated previously, the ultimate aim of the math 
unit was to develop a "systems instruction" approach to 
learning, whereby faculty and students would be able to select 
from a variety of instructional approaches (such as audio- 
cassette tapes, programnied text material, tutorials, lecture). 
Math faculty were in the process of preparing and producing 
audio-cassette tapes. 

According to the science unit coordinator there was posi- 
tive feedback from students on the audio-tutorial approach. 
Students seemed to like the self-paced approach and were en- 
thusiastic. As yet, there was little feedback from faculty 
in other academic divisions. 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 2i COUNSELING STRUCTURE 

Administrative Locus of Counseling 

The Counseling Center was one of several programs admini- 
stered by the Department of Student Services. This department 
was under the supervision of the Dean of Students for the first 
threo years . 

Counseling Functions 

The counseling office of this community college was re- 
sponsible for placement, transfer, career and personal coun- 
seling. Faculty advisors provided academic counseling. 
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The Counseling Division of Labor 

The counseling functions resembled the generalist model. 
With the ©KCeption of financial aid and student activities, 
all counselors provided general counseling services. 

Styles of Counseling 

1, Medical versus Outreach . The counseling office 
was involved in the initial orientation process for incoming 
students. Once the semester began there was no formal way 
that students would see counselors* However^ counselors were 
encouraged to make themselves visible* Often, they would sit 
in the cafeteria. In some departments they would visit classes 
and encourage students to come to their offices* Nevertheless, 
the primary means for contact was through self-referral* The 
reasons that students saw counselors varied with the time of 
year. For example, in the early part of the semester financial 
problems were a primary reason* Other reasons for initiating 
contact included job and personal problems* According to the 
Director of Counseling, there were an increasing number of 
students coming in with "crisis" oriented problems* Generally, 
these were of a psychological nature. 
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In some departments faculty members would refer stu- 
dents to the counseling office. Generally, students in 
academic difficulty would see their faculty advisor, who 
might then refer them to a counselor. Those students who 
were failing two or more courses at mid--term received a 
warning letter and counselors were supposed to receive a 
list of these names. However, this list usually did not 
arrive until the end of the semester. Counselors also 
made an attempt to work with the registrar in order to 
obtain grade reports, but this did not prove successful, 

2, Mandatory versus Voluntary Student Interaction , 
Students would initiate contact with a counselor on a volun- 
tary basis* 

3, Dyadic versus Group Counseling , The primary 
emphasis of the counseling service was on one--to-*one counsel- 
ing. The college did not offer a fresta\an orientation 
course, although counselors in the Division of Commerce 

ran ongoing weekly seminars for freshmen during the third 
year* This program was financed through federal funds and 
students attended on a voluntary basis for one semester. 

During the first three years of open admissions the counsel^ 
ing service ran special programs at various times. For example, 
a drug seminar was led by an ex--addict and a career program 
was offered to disseminate career information. 
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As Stated previously^ counselors visited classes in the 
departments to which they were assigned. However, this did 
not occur in all dspartments and depended to a great eKtent 
on the relationship between the couneelors and faculty* The 
counseling service maintained liaisun with the Department of 
Developmental Skills, although Gounselors were not formally 
assigned to the department* Members of the counseling staff 
would visit Developmental Skills classes and occasionally 
ran counseling sessions, 

4 , Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The counsel 
ing functions at this college were of a pragmatic nature. 
That is, counselors were responsible for providing students 
with services that would facilitata their college adjustment. 
These included -helping potential dropouts find a job in order 
to stay in college^ or aiding second year students in job 
placement. Counselors made referrals to the Tutorial Center 
and would work closely with staff in that area* Since many 
students planned to continua their education at a four-^year 
college r the counselors scheduled conferences and provided 
information on senior colleges* 
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If students came to counselors with more psychologically 
oriented problems i they were referred either to the clinical 
psychologiets or counselors with social work training* If 
necessary / referrals were made to outside agencies. 

5. Peer Counseling ^ The counseling service used peer 
counselors in 1970. In subsequent years, students assisted 
during the orientation sessions* 



Caseload Defini tion 



Assignment of students to counselors was made on the 
basis of curriculum, ks a result^ the counselors' caseload 
consisted of students from the same program or from closely 
related programs within a division. This type of assignment 
permitted the counselor to become thoroughly familiar with 
the curriculum involved and with the department chairman 
and faculty of the department. In addition to a counselor, 
each student was assigned to a faculty advisor from the de- 
partment in which he was enrolled. This advisor was respon- 
sible for academic advising* 

At the beginning of the semester students were notified 
by mail as to who their counselor was. The counseling service 
was decentralized and offices were located in different campus 
buildings . 
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The namber of counselors assigned to a department depended 
on its size. Generally, the counselor was responsible for 
approximately 2 50 students. This number included all stu- 
dents, not only incoming freshmen. The Director of Counseling 
estimated that counselors reached less than half of the fresh- 
men during the first three years of open admissions. 

During the second year counselors began keeping records 
on the nuirtoer and types of contacts they had with students. 
However, there was a great deal of resistance to this practice 
in the third year. The staff felt that racord-keeping resulted 
in a lack of confidentiality. 

In some departments the counselor who led the initial 
orientation session was the same one to whom the student 
was later assigned. It was also possible for a student to 
see a counselor in another department. During the first two 
years students showed a desire to have counselors of the same 
ethnic background. However, students no longer seemed to care 
about background factors in the third year. 

Counselor-Faculty Relationship 

Perhaps the biggest task faced by the counseling staff 
during the first three years was to change the image that 
faculty had of them. Faculty felt that counselors should 
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not provide academic advisement and saw them as "policemen", 
whose role was to take care of the "sick" students or "handle" 
the militants. Initially, counselors were alienated by faculty 
in the departments. However, they had some success in chang- 
ing their image. After three years, some departments were 
mere receptive to counselors. 

A representative of the counseling staff did not sit 
on the Committee on Academic Standing. Once a student was 
dropped by the college he could appeal, but there was little 
a counselor could do. Counselors did try to see students 
who dropped out in order to plan alternatives. 

BackgrQ_und and Evaluation of Counselors 

The counseling staff came from a variety of disciplines 
(such as social work, clinical psychology, guidance counsel- 
ing) . They all had at least a Master's degree, and with the 
exception of financial aid, occupied faculty lines. 

In 1970 there were approximately 30 counselors. By the 
end of the third year, the staff had increased to about 40. 
This number did not include student activitieo and financial 
aid counselors. 

The counselors were evaluated by sub-group leaders, who 
were responsible for counselors assigned to a particular di- 
vision. These leaders or coordtinators worked as a liaison 
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between the Director of Counseling and Dean of Students* 
Evaluations were based on weekly meetings and feed-back from 
faculty in the department, 

Self-Assessment of Counseling Effectiveness 

The collage had not yet instituted research procedures 
to assess the impact of counseling on various student out-- 
comes. According to the Director of Counseling, the counsel-' 
ing staff was faced with the task of not only changing the 
image that faculty had of them, but also the students' image. 
Often, the students' image of counselors was negative because 
they saw them as high school counselors, who were frequently 
not helpful. Over the years this image changed and student 
response to the staff became more positive. The goal of the 
counseling office was to reach more students, especially fresh^ 
men* Moreover, the director felt that counselors should be 
assigned formally to the Department of Developmental Skills. 

GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

The traditional A - F system was in effect at this col- 
lege. However, for non-credit compensatory courses, grades 
of s (satisfactory) and RC (recommended continuation) were 
used. These were not computed in the academic indeK, 
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At this college a C average was required for graduation, 
axcept in certain technical curriculum areas (such as Elec-- 
trical TechriOlogy, Mechanical Technology, and the like)* 
Because of these two sets of minimum graduation requirements, 
probation and retention standards were slightly different. 
However, in both cases a sliding scale principle applied, 
whereby the minimum academic index necessary for good stand-- 
ing increased with the number of credits taken. The system 
was as follows: 



Credits 2,00 required 1*70 required 

Completed for degree for decree 

Up to 18 1^70 1*50 

18.5 - 37 1.80 1*50 

37.5 - 55 1*90 1*60 

Above 55 2.00 1.70 



Students whose averages dropped below these points were 
not in good academic standing, and could be placed on proba-^ 
tion. If, at the end of the probationary period (of variable 
length) , the minimal average had not been attained^ the stu-- 
dent was subject to loss of matriculated status. 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 



Fall 1570 



in April the entering freshmen took the Cooperative English 
and Kathainatics Tests. , brief speech test was also administered 
individually. The results of thesa tests as well as the high 
school racord wera scrutinized before students appeared for an 

. , ...^ A„^ir.a late May and early June, when general 

assenblias, and sr^all group meetings ware hald. The latter were 
run for students in specific curricula. Departmental advisors and 
counselors from tha Student Personnal Office participated. Each 
student was counseled individually. The test score results were 
reviewed and a program of study was developed. The procedures 
also includec financial aid information. 



whei 



,n students arrived on campus in September, they then of- 
ficially registered. They also took the Comparative Guidance and 
Placement Test. The data from this test were used to provide 
background Cor the counselors, if they should subsequently see 
the student. 



Tht, college offered remedial work in writing, reading, math- 
.ratios, and .p^ech. Placement in the writing and reading courses 
was determined by scores on the Cooperative English Test, Students 
who scored below the 50th percentile on the vocabulary test and 
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belov/ the 30th percentile on reading speed were placed in a 
reading and study skills course, but were allowed to take the 
regular freshman composition course at the same time. Students 
who scored below the 10th percentile on these subtests ware 
placed in "pre-requisite" sections of the reading and study skills 
course. That is, they were not allowed to take the required reg- 
ular conposition course simultaneously. Students who scored below 
the 17th oercentile on the English Expression section and below the 
25th percentile on ^'ocebulary were assigned to a course called 
"Composition Workshop" . An effort was made in all placements to 
compose sections according to homogeneous grouping criteria. That 
is, students with relatively similar scores were assigned to the 
sarne sections. Subsequent to such placements, reassignments oc- 
curred, based upon further diagnosis conducted by faculty, in 
part this diagnosis was made by using the California Reading Test, 
For students whose second language was not English, a special 
course was ofrered. 

Placenient in Mather.iatics was based upon the Cooperative 
Algebra Tests = Levels I, II, and III. The test was mandatory 
for all incoming freshmen who did not complete one year of high 
school algebra. It was assumed that compensatory work would be 
necessary for the latter group. Placement into one of four re- 
medial courses was determined by a combination of the score on 
the test and/or the mathematics requirement of the eurriculum in 
which the student was registered. Students intending to major in 
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non-science liberal arts fields and nursing did not have to take 
the placement test, if they had taken high school algebra. If 
these students did not take high school algebra, they were placed 
in a second level remedial math course. Other students took the 
test which corresponded to their level of exposure to high school 
mathematics. Those who had completed elementary algebra took 
Level I, those who had taken intermediate algebra took Level II, 
and those who completed advanced algebra took Level III. Stu- 
dents who did not pass the placement test were advised to take 
the remedial course serving as a pre-requisite to a fundamental 
mathematics course in their curriculum. However, it was not man- 
datory that students follow this advice. -emedial placement for 
students with no mathematics in high school was mandatory. 

A speech test was required of all incoming students. It was a 
short speaking and/or oral reading exercise. Students judged 
iridequite were placed in a remedial course designed to improve 
their spoken English. Inasmuch as thss remedial course was a pre- 
requisite for a required speech course (except for students in 
Technology and Nursing Programs), this placement was, in effect, 
mandatory. 

An important aspect of the program planning process should 
be noted: Many of the academic departments did not allow students 

a register for their courses until tViey had passed the compen- 
ivitory courses in writing and/or rettaing and study skills. In 
sffact this produced the mandatory aspect of these remedial course 
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placements. In addition these prerequisite conditions signif- 
icantly limited the course options available to entering freshmen 
placed in these remedial courses. 

Fall, 1971 

The orientation, placenient, and program planning processes 
were essentially the same as in the previous year. 

Fall, 1972 

There were a few changes for this incoming class. The role 
of faculty advisors in the program planning process increased. 
Counselors registered only those students in the liberal arts 
area who had not decided upon a major. When students came to 
complete their registration in September, required remedial 
courses were already printed on each student's registration 
card. Thus, students could not avoid registering for these 
courses. The Comparative Guidance and Placement test was not 
administered this year. Otherwise the tests and placement cri- 
teria remained essentially unchanged over the first three years. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 1; STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAL-COMPENSATORY WORK 
Centralized vareus Decentralized Com pensatory Structure 

The compensatory effort at this college was coordinated by 
a Dean of Open Admissions Services. The actual coinpensatory 
serviceB were only moderately centralized. Work in the areas of 
reading, study skills, and composition was offered by the Depart^ 
ment of Basic Educational Skills. These services were separate 
from the English Department. Work in mathematicB and in speech 
was offered by the respective departments. This arrangement was 
the same for all three yeaffs. 

Areas o£ nomn snsatory Work 

1. r-jn.i-^-, .nd Study Skills. The Department 

of Basic Educational Skills offered three courses, a composition 
course, a reading and study skills course, and a course in En- 
lish as a second language. The composition course met for two 
hours per week, plus one additional conference hour. The reading 
course met for three hours, plus one laboratory hour. English 
as a second language met six hours. None of these courses car- 
ried any credit. This was true all three years. The first two 
courses were heavily enrolled. The ESL course had very small 
enrollment. The reading course used homogeneous grouping in 
constituting sections. 
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After placement in the writing course, a further screening 
device was usad: each student was asked to write an essay- If 
the instructor considered the sample suitable for placement into 
the regular freshman composition course, the paper was then sub- 
mitted to an interdepartmental (e,g,, English and Basic Skills) 
screening committee. If it concurred in the recommendation, 
the student was transferred. 

The writing course was run as a workshop rather than a 
lecture class. The acquisition of skills was viewed develop- 
mentally. That is, it was assumed that a set of skills should 
be t^aght in a logical progre ion. Teachers were supposed to 
avoid the use of abstract grairaiatical concepts which were not 
followed immediately by concrete eKamplas and the opportunity 
to apply the concept in actual writing. The general focus of 
the course was on the development of skills in granmiar and me-- 
chanics, and upon the acquisition of skills in expository writing. 
It was assumed thD/ these skills would enable the student to per- 
fom better in subsequent courses which required written essay 
exams, term papers, and the like, in addition to class work, 
students met frequently with instructors for individual confer-- 
ences • 

Whether a student satisfactorily completed the course was 
a matter of judgment left to the individual ^i:^structor . How-- 
ever, the general criteria included the performance of the stu- 
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dent throughout the term, and the quality of a final expository 
essay written in class. Minimally, the student was expected to 
demonstrate that he could write without producing fragmentary 
sentences, run-ons, and slang. He was also supposed to demon- 
strate proper subject-verb agreement and appropriate paragraph 
development. 

Grading was essentially on a "Pass" or "Holdover" basis, 
students who did not pass the course and did not withdraw re- 
ceived this grade. It simply indicated that the student had to 
repeat the course. 

we now consider reading and study skills. The reading and 
study skills course had several aims. Among these were the 
following : 

1. The development of a core vocabulary. 

2! The identification of main ideas and details. 

The ability to discover paragraph patterns. 
4! The ability to demonstrate flexibility in reading 

style , 

5. The ability to skim and scan. . , 

6 The ability to handle critical readings including 
awareness of propagandistic devices and the re- 
cognition of fallacious reasoning. _ 

7 Proficiency in study skills such as outlining, 
■ " notetaking, locating information for reports, 

and information retention. 

After the initial placement decision which was based upon 
performance on the Cooperative English Test, further diagnostic 
testing was done in order to better identify specific levels of 
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skill and areas needing further work. Students were then grouped 
in sections of the course. The sections corresponded to the fol- 
lowing initial skill levels! elementary to lower junior high 
school, upper junior high school, and lower to middle senior 
high school. 

The classroom format was divided between formal instruction, 
class discussion and practice of skills, and individual laboratory 
activities such as increasing reading speed. In the laboratory 
equipment such as pacers, recordings, and tapes were available. 

A final test was administered in the course. This was the 
primary criterion for passing. Depending on the level of per- 
formance, the student could then be eligible to register for 
regular college courses, or he might be assigned to a more 
advanced section for further work in the succeeding semester. 

The English as a second language course was designed for 
students with limited ability to use English. Emphasis was 
placed upon development of facility in reading, written, and 
spoken English. Only a small number of students took this 
course , 

Sta^f for the Basic Skills courses consisted of full- and 
part-time faculty in about equal proportions. Appointments 
were in this Departeient, rather than English. The reading in- 
structors were chosen because they had Bpecialized knowledge 
in the reading area. 
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2. Mathematics . The Department offered four non-credit 
remedial courses. The first and lowest level course met for two 
hours per week. In addition up to 30 hours of laboratory work 
was scheduled, as ,ieeded. The second course met for five hours, 
plus lab time, the third met for four hours, and the last met 
for 5 hours . 

Enrollments were heaviest in the second and third courses. 
Over the first two or three weeks of each term, students were 
permitted to switch levels in order to correct any mistakes that 
might have occurred in the placement process. 

The first level course was taught in traditional lecture 
fashion. The focus was on arithmetic. The basic operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division were covered. 
Fractions, decimals, percentages, and simple equations were also 
covered. To pass the course students had to demonstrate satis- 
factory performance on a final exam. Grading was on a Pass or 
Holdover basis. 

The second course covered elementary algebra and concepts 
of geometry. In 1971 the course had some sections which used a 
programmed text approach. To pass the course the student had to 
pass a test at the end of each unit. In 1972 a modular approach 
was used in some sections. At the beginning of the modular course, 
the students were given an examination on the material. Based on 
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the results, students were placed into one of four modules. At 
the end of three week sessions, students then took an exam on 
the work covered in the module. If they passed i they proceeded 
to the next module* If they did not pass, they remained in the 
niodule for another session. At the end of the term students who 
had not completed all modules were given the opportunity to take 
an intensive one week "mini-^course" on the course material. This 
enabled more students to complete all modules • 

The third course covered intermediate algebra. It was par^ 
ticularly designed for students who were taking science or tech^ 
nology courses and whose high school preparation was inadequate - 
In 1972 some sections used a progrMimed text approach. 

The final course covered pre^-calculus mathematics. This 
course was necessary for students who wished or were required 
to take .r.ore advanced college math. 

Strictly speaking, the above courses did not constitute a 
sequence. That is, there was no uniform requirement that stu-- 
dents had to complete some set of them. What set of remedial 
courses was advisable depended upon the student's curricular 
area. 

A math lab was available for additional work. It was 
staffed by tutors. It was reported that the lab was basically 
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a kind of math study hall. It did not contain the standard 
e0uipment described for other campuses. 

The conipensatory courses were staffed by regular faculty 
members of the Mathematics Department. It was reported that 
these faculty also taught regular courses in the Department. 

3. Speech . In 1970 and 1971 the Department of Speech 
offered one remedial course which met for two hours and one 
laboratory hour. It carried no credit. A regular speech 
course was required of all students at the college except 
those in technology and nursing programs. The remedial course 
was a pre^requisite for this course. It was therefore, man-^ 
datory. The course provided help for those with voice and ar- 
ticulation problems. Materials for ear training and oral prac- 
tice were provided in a Speech Laboratory. 

In 1972 the Department offered three remedial courses. All 
rmt for two hours plus one laboratory hour, and none carried 

dit. The first course was designed for students with serious 
peech problems. The second was for students who needed to im- 
rove oral language skills and become aware of common speech 
faults. The third course was for foreign and bilingual students 
who had problems with spoken English. 
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Tutoring 

In the Fall of 1970, the college had no systematic tutoring 
program. However, beginning in the Spring of 1971, a program 
began to emerge. This occurred at the initiative of instructors 
in the English Departanent. Subaequently , the tutoring service 
became a centrally coordinated college-wide progran. Each ac- 
ademic department had a faculty member who voluntarily contributed 
up to 20 hours per week to supervise the tutoring program in that 
department. 

The tutors were drawn largely from the student body at the 
college. Able students from each academic area were recruited. 
In addition some students from other nearby colleges and some 
graduate students also served. The tutors were paid. Before 
being hired, tutors were interviewed and approved by the depart- 
mental faculty supervisor. The latter met regularly with the 
tutoring staff in his or her department. 

The tutoring effort was aimed mainly at students taking the 
introductory courses in each department. Students who needed 
additional help were referred by faculty or sought out help on 
their own. Tutoring was voluntary. 

Detailed records of contacts were kept. For each tutor-tutee 
relationship established, a referral form was sent to the instruc- 
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tor, the student, and the college coordinator of tutoring. In 
general students were given one hour of tutoring per week for each 
course in which they needed help. Students who missed two con- 
sacutive appointments with their tutor were dropped from the 
service , 



S elf- Assessment of Remediation 

This college was one of the most active in conducting non- 
impressionistic, empirical studies on various facets of the com- 
pensatory program. Over the firit three years, at least some 
evaluation had been done in the major compensatory areas. 

One study was conducted by the Department of Basic Educa- 
tional Skills. It considered the following question i How do 
basic skills students compare with non-basic skills students in 
some of their subsequent college courses? The data were analyzed 
by curricular area. However, across all areas the findings were 
as follows." (1) About 57% of the non-basic skill students re- 
ceived passing grades of A, B, or C, compared with about 51% of 
the former basic skills students. (2) About 28% of the basic 
skills group received D or F grades compared with about 22% for 
the non-basic skill category. Inasmuch as there was no control 
group of students who needed remediation but did not receive it, 
the findings lead to no definitive conclusion. However, it could 
be argued that if remediation is effective, one outcome would be 
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that after exposure, remedial students should perform about as 
well as their non-remedial peers, rooked at in this way, the 
remedial students seenGd to be rloing reasonably well. Although 
slightly Inferior to the non-remedial students, their performance 
seeraed reasonably close. 

In the math area one study had b': ei', completed in the 1972-73 
academic year. This was ati effort to evaluate different teaching 
approaches in the second Level remedial math course. It was found 
that the percentage of students passing the course was greatest 
in tho rrodular approach (60% passed). In the programmed text 
approach and in the traditional teaching method the proportions 
passing were 31% and 42%. However, in the module structure, 
classes also had attached to them extra tutors and counselors. 
It is not clear, therefore, whether the higher success rate of 
these students was due to the modular component or to the ancil- 
lary support component or to both. Moreover, students were not 
randonily assiyned to the three remedial situations, so that tne 
difCerences could also be results of differences in the initipi 
composition of the rlasses. 

The college staff also conducted a few studies of the tu- 
torial program. In Biology it was reported that academic suc- 
cess of tutees was positively associated with the number of hours 
Of exposure to tutoring. That is, the more hours of tutoring re- 
ceived, the greater the probability that a student would pass a 
Biology course. 

4 "3 i 
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The English Department, also conducted studies of tutoring 
impact, One study attempted to compose experimental (tutored) 
and control (need tutoring) groups in English classes. The 
groups were equated for level of writing at the beginning of 
the course. It was found that tutored students showed greater 
gains than the non-tutored students. 

Another study by the English Department explored the effects 
of the racs of tutor and tutee on outcomes of tutoring. Black 
students were paired with Black and White tutors. It was found 
that tutoring in general had a positive impact on student per- 
formance, but there were no discernible effects of the race of 
the tutor. 

The above studies were widely disseminated, and it seemed 
that the college had a strong coirmitment to the use of evaluation 
research as an instrument for policy modification. Nevertheless, 
it must be pointed out that in the tutoring studies, those who 
had an interest in the program were also responsible for the re- 
search. Thus, it is possible that the positive effects of tu- 
toring could have been due to a "halo effect" wherein instructors 
might have been influenced in their grading behavior by knowledge 
of which students were and were not receiving tutoring. 
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SUPPORT SERVICES, 2s COUNSELING STRUCTURE 
Admin ist rativ e locus of Counseling 

The Department of Student Personnel Services was responsible 
for counseling. This service was administered by the Office of 
the Dean of Students. This was true for all three years. 

Types of Counseling 

h wide range of counseling services were offered. These 
included personal, academic, vocational, veterans, and financial 
aid counseling. Academic counseling focussed mainly on students 
experiencing academic difficulty. In some cases these students 
were further evaluated through testing. Students who exhibited 
severe personality disorders were usually referred to outside 
agencies for treatment. It was reported that there were more 
such students since open admissions began. 

The Cou n s ^ 1 i ng D ivision of Labor 

Counselors came from a variety of backgrounds. Some were 
trained as clinical psychologists, some as social workers, and 
so forth. While counselors would see students whose needs related 
most closely to their specialisation, it was reported that all 
counselors were generalists. That is, they provided a wide range 
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of counseling activities, and did not function exclusively within 
their special area. One excepricn to this waa that there was a 
separate group of financial aid counselors. 

Styles of Counseling 

1. "gdical versus Outreach . The coimseling orientation at 
this college tended more toward the medical model. All students 
had some contact with counselors during testing,- orientation, and 
program planning phases. However, the faculty had primary respon- 
sibilitv ^or academic advising. After the beginning of .ool 
there was no systematic procedure by which students and counselors 
would come into contact. Counselors wexs not assigned caseloads, 
and saw students primarily on a self-referral or faculty referral 
basis. Beginning in 1971, counselors did visit sections of Basic 
Skills courses to inform the students of the availability of their 
services. In addition counselors did attempt to call in students 
who were in academic difficulty after completing their initial 
(>e;neEiter at the college, 

2 . M^nf^fl_tnr^v ersus Voluntary Counselor-Studen t Interaction. 
After the orientation and registration period, when most students 
would have had some contact with a counselor, interaction was es- 
sentially voluntary. Efforts were made to reach students in ac- 
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£i.l©mic trouble, and students who wished to withdraw were supposed 
to sen a counselor. Howevtsr^ there were no sanctions if contacted 
students did not appear* 



3. Dyadic versus Group Counseling , Over the first three 
V-ars ^ one^to-^one counseling was used almost exclusively. At 
the initiative of particular counselors^ some group counseling 
occurred, but there was no organized group counseling as a forFial 
policy . 

. Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals, The staff re- 
ported that under open admissions there were more students with 
psvcholoqical problems, so that the clinical funotion was an 
in^portant one* Nevertheless, the primary emphasis was on the 
"nomal'' student. Academic probler.s constituted the main reason 
tnat studf^nts referred themselves to counselors* These pragmatic 
problems tended to be dealt with in the style of the professional 
clinician. Overall, we conclude that the c m tion of the 
counseling service tended more tov^^rd the tn. utic* 

5, Peer Counseling , Over the first three years ^ nore 
advinced students worked with incoming students during the 
orientation period. Peer covmselors saw small caeeloads of 
freshmen. However^ th. senior counseling staff was not in 
favor of peer counseling^ and felt that it v;as of little value. 
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Caseload Definition 

Over the first thiee years there was no caseloBd approach. 
That IS, tnere was no se^ c: students assigned to ch counselor. 
However, each counselor kept records of the number and type of 
contacts with students. A caseload approach was not instituted 
until 19-:'3. 

"cu n selor-Faculty Relationships 

It was -eported that counselors had good relationships with 
academic der ^--^^^nts . Beginning in 1971, counselors visited 
baalc skills classes and developed liason with other academic 
departments. The counseling staff was represented on the col- 
lege's con::,ittee on course and standing. Students who were dis- 
ra.:-.-^ for aoad^n^ic reasons were supposed to be followed up for 
exit ccunselinc. 

^^ckr-round and ^valuation of Couns elors 

Counselors carae from a variety of backgrouadr . Some had 
the doctorate in clinical psychology, oihers had training in 
.tudent personnel counseling, vcretional counseling, and social 
work. Most occupied faculty li- s. 

Cc .nselors were evaluated by the Directoi: and .Assistant 
Director ot the service. It was reported that they listened to 
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tape recordings Ol counseling sessions. In addi':\,on students 
fillt:::i out counselor evaluation forms. 

-If Assessments of Coun seling Effectivenes s 

Counseling :^t:aff reportad that the service probably had 
little inipact on :student academic performance. They felt that 
the nrinary tifoct was tnat they served as a primary source of 
inf ormo ti rn regarding curriculum planning, transfer to other 
schools, and generally making available information which would 
help students to function more effectively at the college. While 
not initiated during the period covered by this report, we note 
that in the 1973'-74 acac-^mic year, the counseling services ini^ 
tiaced a caseload ^kpproach in an v^xfort to more closely monitor 
the inccninq freshmen . 

GRADING SVl:TEK AND RETENTION STANDARDS 

';^he traditional grading (A - F) syetem was in force at 
uhin ."^ollLgo. Ilov/evcr, in compensatory courses which carried 
no credit, special grades were used. The latter were not cal-- 
cuiatod in the student's academic index, 

A sliding scale system of retention and probation standards 
was used. By the time a student had taken 11,5 credits , h« could 
be placed on probation if he had not attained at least a 1.50 av- 
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erage, and he faced loss of matriculation if his average was lef ^ 
than 1.30, After attempting betw^ in 12 and 27 credits, an index 
-f less than 1.70 could lead to probation, and less than 1.50 
could result in loss of matriculation. In principle, students 
could, therefore, have been dropped Lafore completion of the 
freshman year. Ey the time a student had attempted at ieast 45 
credits, he was subject to probation if his index was belo^c 2.00, 
and loss of maT^riculation could occur if the index was less than 
1.90. Etude- is placed on proh ■ : , ■ 'ere frequently placed on pro = 
grarris of - ^re than 12.5 credits per semester. 
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EVALUATION OF STUDEI:TS AND PROGRAM PLANNING 
Fiil^ 1970 

In May and June, a languaqa placement exam and the Com^ 
uarative Guidance and Placement Test v;ere administered. In 
addition the findings from the Open Admissions Test were pvail- 
able. During the summer (in July and August), students returned 
for prcqram advice and registration. Visits were structured so 
that students arrived in "blocks" of about 150 at a time. An ef- 
fort was made to schedule students from the same curriculum. In the 
morninq the test findings and placement procedures were explained, 
and there was a general introduction to the collti^va* '^n the 
afternoon, the students broke up into groups of 50. Each group 
iMit with a counselor, faculty curriculum advisor, and a student 
tutor* During this pariod progr.:;us were discussed and selected, 
Rogistration was com.pleted by the end of the day. In Septemberf 
just before the opening of classes, an orientation program was 
run under the riuspices of the student gov^l^rnment , 

In the fall term the Open Admissions Test was used for 
placement. The test was considere^i unsatisfactory by the Math 
Departimcnt, and in the spring, the Department developed its 
twn placement tost. The remedial course was divided into four 
basic units, and all students began with the first unit. 
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Based primarily upon the sentencas sub'-tGSt of tho CGP 
cixam/ students v/ere placod into a special writing skills ccurso, 
SubsGquent ly , the CGP was abandoned, ar^d placement in the spring 
was baned prinarily on high school average. A reading course 
v/as offered also. 

Srudont:3 placed in reiTi^dial courses were allowed to register 
for i O'^ralar college courses* Hov/evjr, students with de'^iciencies 
in the math are^a were counsel not to take technical courses 
that preBupposed a certain ^^i mathematical skills. 
Sirrdlarly^ students v^'^ith severe ipading deficiencies were advised 
not CO tako courses requiring heavy reading/ until the remadial 
reading course v;as completed. In addition students were advised 
not to " ^Ke a total of more than 9 or 10 credits if they were 
takinq tv/C' or more remedial courses. 
Fall, 1- n 

The program planning and orientation process was similar to 
u-^o^i in the first year* However ^ tn the placement session/ 
yle-nts were bro.Ken Ufj into ^mailer groups to permit greater 
i n d i, V i. d u a 1 a 1 1 e n t i o n * 

ir-lacenient proctrJures did chanye rn English and Math. Students 
;im> less than a 73 high school average were placed in a writing 
course (v/hich was merged with the reading course this year) . The 
Math department: admiinistered a test cons ^.ruc ted by its faculty/ 
and placemGnt into different units of the remedial course de- 
pended on test performance. Students were placed into the first 
unit on v/hich they showed weakness* 

er|c 4/4 
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Fall, 1972 

There were no changes in the orientation prucess or place^ 
rnent criteria, 

SCPrORT SERVICES, li STRUCTURE OF REMEDIAI-COKPENSATORY WORK 

C ^ntr alibied versus Dece ntralized Compsnsatory Structure 

In 1970 the writin ^ and reading courses were offered by a 
Preparatory Skills Center which was organised specifically for 
this purpose. During the process of planning for open adrnissions, 
the Enqlish Department eKhibited little interest in offering such 
services. It felt that these were not appropriate and, moreover^ 
that the faculty were not trained to offer such work. The re- 
sponse of the college was to 3et up the Skills Center. Staff for 
the Center were hired from Lines which were to have been avail'- 
able to the English Departanent. By Fall, 1971 the political con- 
flict surrounding these functions had been resolved, and respon-^ 
Bibility for the rernediatirn program was assumed by the English 
Departinent, This continv^..: »n 1972, 

The Mathematics Departin^nt was responsible for ramediation 
in this area from the beginning of open a&^issions* 

The compensatory programs at this collage tended toward the 
decentralized type of strvicture, particularly after the first 
year. The services were coordinated, howaver, by one adminis-^ 
trative office which acted as liason for different units. 
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Areas of Compansatory Work 

Work was offorcd in the area^^ of writing, reading, and nathe- 
riatics. In aduition the colloga developed a special compensatory 
approach for studcnta in regular academic coursGS who appeared 
to be having difficulty, 

' P^nnlish. The comDensatorv coursei in this area met for 
three hours and carried one credit in 1970. In 1971 and 1972 it 
net for four hours and carried two credits. Strictly speaking, 
placement into the course was not mandatory in any of the three 
years. However, after the first year in v;hich placement was 
largely voluntary (students could be advised that they needed 
the v/ork, but they could not be compelled to register), stronger 
efforts v/ere made by counselors and advisors to convince stude^^ts 

to register for such coursework. During the first tv/o weeks 
of the semester, students in all English courses were asked 
to produce a writing sample. On this basis, students could be 
s:\iftod into or out of the remedial course. It was reported 
that a considerable amount of shifting did actually occur. 

Instructors had a great deal of autonomy in developing ap- 
Droaches to the teaching of writing. If there was a departmental 
pulley, it was that the most effective approach was to allow each 
instructor to find the methods that worked best for him or her. 
However, a roview of instructors' end of term course assessments 
did indicate some degree of consensus. There was considerable 
emphasis upon ''free writing". That is^ students were encouraged 
to write first in their own idiom., rather than according t^ ri- 
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t^-ria 01 "correct" usaqe as traditionally defined by English 
faculty* This was considered important because many students 
had great: difficulty writing in a style which teachers typically 
denanded, and it was felt that this frequently rasulted in an 
inability to write at all. The initial ancouragement of an 
idion.aric approach included not only ethnic styles (e,g,/ "Black 
Lnylish"), but also the per.^.:,nl style assoc'ated with each in- 
d:vid-^.:. There was airo an emphasis on le..ucning to write "in^ 
te: a v\ .,Miy'' and not only "correctly". 

Most writing took plaoe in class r ' ::ha: at home. Students 
road -heir papers aloud, and the other ;tuMr-:ts v .mid comment and 
criti:tuo thom. Fonotir-GS the instructor ' ^rite at the same 
time the class was doing so, in an effort to develop sensitivity 
to problems presented by the writing topic. There was also an 
e: lort to have students ''translate^' their personal style into 
standard English. The idea of translating appeared to be loB^ 
insulting to the student, because it provided legitimacy to his 
own writing style. While there v;as concern for the development of 
corrr'Ct grnninntical usage (spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
-tc), '^:as felt that this cr . id beat b^^ developed after r tudents 
felt free to nyprosB then^olvei -:it^nut fear of violating the 
traditional normrj of usage. 

Each section of the compensatory writing course had a 
student tutor attached to it. The tutors were more advanced 
stude7its or students attending a nearby upper-division (juniors 
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^ seni..^rs) ^ollecje. Tutors became tamiliar with the class and 
nroblei.iK of s>.'acific stuuento. This war suppcsGd to enable them 
tn v;nrk -^'.^'T-: f: :^^?ctivel v th students in need of additional 
help. 

:uC' ixnal o:■:a^in^M:io^i^ werts cidministerad in the writing course, 
inntru -torn evalun'r^rd student performance throughout the semester, 
and v/h th-;- r^^«-.^mt was deeiaed to have completed the course 
satisfactorily was a matter left to the judgmen^. of the instructor* 
SuJdents received either a Pass or an Incomplete grade. Those 
vvho cid not paf^s were supposed to repeat tne courBe, 

h sDGciai section of the writing course was designed for 
students ^-^hose primary language was not English. However, several 

£ the instructors in the regular sections noted the presence of 
rf non--English speaking students in their classes, and indicated 
conniderable difficulty in providing them with significant help. 
Obvious'^ 7, this sugge;;:;bs that procedures for serving such students 
wero not effective. 

Over the first three years of open admissions ^ aut 6^8 full-- 
tunc faculty members taught the compensatory wri^ l:.^) rourse. ^"^^e^^e 
instructors were le^. ruited primarily on the basis o :r int:;rnst 

in teaching this kind of course. They also taught regular English 
courses (after 1970). Class size ranged from about 8-20 students, 

2. Reading and study s kill£i During the first ye^ - of 
open admissions, a reading and study skills course was offered 
by the Preparatory Skills Center. This course carried on^ credit. 
During the spring term the qoux : ^ was merged with the writing 
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rcur?;*.. ridc«:::Gr.t - r. the course was voluntary. It was perceived 

t-l;c v-ritiny teachers that students with reading problerns 
U3uall%' had v-riting difficulties also. Faculty teaching writing 
found that thoy spent considerable time with students on reading 
nroblcns. Thus, it was felt that both types of skills were inter- 
related and should be dealt with together. 

,, . ; ^ . _ ^„ ■ serin" of 1972, a Reading anc" '"tudy Skills 
Center was created under the aegis of the English Department. 
The Center \mn staffed by interested English faculty who were 
released from teaching one course to devote six hours per week 
to the Center. In addition student tutors assisted. 

The Center mainly served students from the writing course 
v/ho v/ere referred by their instructors or who came on their own. 
[-■owover, the services of the Center were also available to other 
students in the college. 

The Center did not rely on standardized tests to diagnose 
wnaknGsses. The approach used in helping students assumed that 
reading, writing, and speaking skills are intertwined. Students 
v;orked on reading and writing problems. Students with writing 
difficulties so severe that they were unablu to write at all v/ere 
appronchocl in special ways. One example involved asking the 
53tudont to speak, while the tutor wrote what he or she said. 
The written spec ' tien furnished data for the student that he could 
use the language, often in a grammatically correct fashion. This 
was used as a basis for helping the student begin to write. 
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According to one instructor ^ some techniques which were 
useful in helping students improve reading comprehension included 

L he following i 

1) drawing what was rea.^- since words evoke picturcB. 

2) whenever a student felt he was drifting off while 
re-ading^ have hiTn mark it do%*m. This would alert the student 
to what h*^ was doing and help him control it* 

3) write words on the blackboard and have students identify 
v/ords that are similar (such as vowels, length) , This might 
enable them to understand why some words fit together and 
others do not* 

3. Mathematics i The mathematics compensatory course was 
intended primarily for students in technical curricula. It was 
designed to prepare them for the re% ^lar pre-calculus course. 
In 1370 and 1971 the course met for three hours weekly and 
carriGd one credit. In 1972 it met for four hours. While not 
rnandatOL % students who did poorly au the j.iacement test were 
strongly advised to take the course. 

The cour^i? was divided ^nto five units or modules. During 
the first two yoars, the fifth module was optional. However^ 
in 1972 it became a mandatory part of the course* Frequer-ly, 
students whose placement test score indicated they should begin 
at the fourth module were allowed to register for the pre-calculus 
rr-ivrpf^ ^simultaneously . 

module consisted of 10 lessons s 8 instructional 
l^..^^'^:^^ jrm review lesson and one evaluative lesson in whieh 
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tho Btudent too): an examination on the module. Each module 
met for approKimately 3 1/2 weeks. Upon complcation, a student 
would either remain in the module or r on to the next^ de-- 
pending on the result of the exarru 
The module to pics Included: 

Module li Operations on Numbers 

Module 2- Operations on Polynojninals 

Module 3 * Linear Equations and Lines 

Module 4: Factoring and Operations on Algebric Fractions 
Module Si Exponents and Trigonometry 

The course did not rely on standard teKtbooks, Faculty 
developed materials for joint use. Paid student tutors v/ere 
assigned to each section of the course. They generally attended 
two class meetings each week and were available to tutor students 
for an additional ten hours per week* 

In the spring of 197 3 a Math Center was opened. It was 
staffed by Math faculty and student tutors. Students attended 
after referral by faculty, or by self -referral * While student 
tutors v;ere still assigned to sections, the Center provided a 
more centralized facility for students in need of additional 
help. 

Grading was on a Pass or Imcomplete basis. When a student 
successfully completed all modules/ he received a ''P'S 
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All faculty teaching the compensator^?' course al<^o taught 
more advanced courses in the departnnent , Between 16 and vrG 
faculty were involved in teaching the compensatiary courfse. 

4, The mini-cours e p rogram . In the fall of 1972 a nfsw 
Drogram v/as offered which provided additional help for students 
in danq.ir of failing a course or receiving a lov7 grade^ It vms 
felt that by the first five or six weeks of the semester^ such 
students could be identified. With the support of the adniinis-- 
tration/ a set of mini'^courses v/as established, Theae provideid 
revi-w ■work for specific courses in the areas of BusineBS^ Klec-= 
trical Cachnology, Biological Sciences, Nathennatics , and others. 
The mini-courses met late in the afternoon or on Sat'urday mornings. 
They were entirely voluntary* If there were a sufficient aurnber 
of students in difficulty in a cours©, and if the instiructDr was 
interest^^d^ a mini^course was set up. In fallp 1972 sixteen s^ich 
courses were offere^i^ and 168 students enrolled. No grades were 
given. Students who enrolled were allowed an eKt#.nsion oC the 
time in which they would allowed to drop the regular course 
without penalty^ This was one inducement which it was hoped 
would encourage students to sign up for the mini'-course. In- 
structors were given extra compensation for such work, 
Self-As sessment of Remedi ation. % 

In the Writing area no formal assessment had been undertaken* 
The coordinator of the Reading and Study Skills Center felt that 
the impact had been good. However^ he expressed concern that 
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trio Center roach only a small number of students noodinri tha 
sorvinc* llo felt that about 50 students from the writing course 
had co:t.e to the Center, and of this group, only about 20 attended 
on a reqular basis. Kg thought that compulsory attendance for 
^severely deficiont students rnight be helpful. 

J^ccording to early data, students who completed the remedial 
m^ith course seamed to be doing better than those wno went diractly 
into the prcj-calculus course. Of those who completed the com-- 
-jcnsatory course and want on to the the pre-caculus course, 31% 
passed, compared with 61% of all students who took the pre-^calculu 
course, Perhaps the major str^^.ngth had been the module systern 
which allo'wed students to work at their own pace, 

SUPPORT SERVICES, 2: COUNSELING STRUCTURE 

Administrative Locus of Counseling^ 

During the first two y^earo the counseling service was adxaxn- 
istercd by the Departtient of Student Peroonnel in the offico of 
the Dean of Btudents. However, in 1972 the college eatablished 
a unit for intfinsive counseling of the most seriously underpre- 
pared opem. admissionis students. This unit was known asi the 
"People Center'" , Students with high school averagee of l@ss 
than 7 3 were assigned to the Center which ^as attached to the 
office of the Associate Dean for Opan Admissions. 
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Types of Counsel in;^ 

All typ€^s of cO'Unseli;ng were a^^ailiible. However, academic 
advisament was not forrnally part of tha couD^iSling service. Rather, 
it was a faculty respo-nsibility., 
Coanseliog D ivision o.C Labor 

Although counselors TOre considered generalists^f there was 
some division ot labor,. All incoining students were assigned to 
a faculty advisor from their curriculum area^ These advisors 
were responsible for progrmm planriiiig and providing assistance 
to students with academic probleinis. 'This was true in 1970 an.^ 
1971 for all incoming students and in 1972 far those not as- 
signed to the People Center. However it was reported that 
students often went to the counselor for acafdemic problems., 
rather than the faculty advisor,. 
Styles of Counseling 

1^ Medical vs> Qytreach ^ During the first two years the 
counseling o^ffice rteseMbled thm medical modal*. In the second 
and third year^ letters were sent to^ all st^ideiits (e^ccapt thosa 
In the People Center) advising them of the available services. 
Howe^^^eri, students saw counselors priniiarily on a self --rafarral 
basis when they had a problem* In general^ these prohl^jmis were 
academiic,. although counselors often found that the^e wgre unider- 
lying personal problems* 

During the first two years, oounselora received a list of 
students in academic difficulty at the ©nd of the .first term. 




The counseling office then sent letters to these students, ask- 
ing them to come in. This procedure continued in the third year 
for students not assigned to the People Center. Students In the 
Center were continuously monitored by their counselor* 

Faculty were urged to refer to the counseling office any 
student who they thought v/as having problems. However, coopera- 
tion with faculty varied* 

With the creation of the People Center , the college began 
an intansive effort to reach open admission students* Ai 
stated previously, students with less than a 7 3% high school 
average were assigned to the Center. This counseling effort 
was of the outreach type. Counselors were required to see 
students twice a month. If students did not shov/ up for ap- 
pointments the counselor was supposed to seek out the student - 
in class r on the campus, or at home. Moreover^ counselors 
were supposed to maintain close contact with each and every 
instructor of each and every student* Thus, the counselor 
was aware of not only the student -a academic program^ but his 
adjustrnent to college life as well. 

2 ^ Mandatory vs , Voluntary Counselor-Student Interact ion. 
During the first two years (and in the third year as well for 
students not in the People Center) , there were no sanctions if 
students did not respond to the letters sent out by the counsel^ 
ing office at the beginning of the semester, and, for the case 
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of students in acadGmic difficulty at the end as well. Counse^ 
lor/student interaction v/as^ therefore, voluntary. In the People 
Center counseling v^as not mandatory, strictly speaking, How= 
ever, the structure of the Center was such that contacts were 
inevitable. In this sense it can be said that the interaction 
v/as niandatory, 

3. Dyadic versus Gr oup Counseling . The primary thrust 
of the counseling staff v/as on individual Gounseling, This was 
true all three years* 

4 * Therapeutic versus Socialization Goals . The primary 
a in of the counseling staff was to hGlp students survive. This 
was particularly true in the third year, A major reason for 
the creation of the People Center was to raise the retention 
and success rates for the weakest open admission students. In 
essence^ counselors were made responsible for insuring the suc- 
cess of their students through aggressive one-to-one counseling, 
Any stvidents with severe psychological problems would be re- 
ferred to other sources* 

S* Peer Counseling ; Each counselor in the People Center 
was a,ssigned two student aides who acted as peer counselors. 
These students were either upperclassmen from the college or 
former students now enrolled at other colleges. Prior to the 
People Ct^iter, efforts at peer counseling were felt to be un- 
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Caseload Definition , 

All students in the People Center were randomly assigned 
to counselors by curriculum. It wa.m felt that counselors 
would be able to establish greater rapport and insure increased 
cooperation from faculty if all assigned students came front the 
saine curricular area. Prior to the People Center , there were 
no assigned caseloads. However, all students were assigned a 
faculty advisor during the first two years* In 1972 this con-- 
tinued to be true of students not assigned to the People Center* 

In 1972 there were approximately 400 students assigned 
to the People Center* The average counselor-^student ratio in 
the Center was 1%60. All other counselors were responsible for 
serving the needs of the remaining student body. Although the 
counselors in the People Center were responsible for students 
only during their freshman year, in some cases counselors con- 
tinued to see the same students in their second year as well. 

All counselors in the People Center were required to write 
a monthly report which included the number of contacts made with 
both students and faculty. These records were kept on file* 
Counselor -Facul ty Relationship: 

An improved relationship developed between counselors and 
faculty with the creation of the People Center* This resulted 
from the close contact which developed between the counselors in 
the Center and those faculty who had students in the Center, 
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Often, faculty v;Gre both pleased and relieved that others were 
available to help them. However^ in some cases rGSistance to 
the efforts of the counseling staff was strong^ and it was neces- 
sarv for counselors to seek out individual faculty members. 

No students v/ere dismissed after the first semester and 
fow after the second terTn* Students facing academic dismissal 
could receive help from the counseling staff with regard to the 
v/ritinq of a petition to the Conmiittee on Academic Standing- 
In this sense ^ counselors acted as advocates for students, 
Sackground and Evalu ation, 

The counselors hired by the Department of Student Personnel 
came from backgrounds in student personnel/ counseling and clini-- 
cal psychology. All had earned at least a Master's degree and 
had a minimum of 2 years experience. There were approximately 
10 counselors in the department over the three year period. 

In 197 2 the People Center hired eight new counselors. 
They were generally younger than the other counselors and had 
no formal training in counseling. All were college graduates 
and some had earned a Master's degree » In essence, the prime- 
criteria for hiring were the individual's personality charac- 
teristics and values, rather than previous profesaional training. 
As individuals they had to combine the ability to develop rap- 
port with students and a devotion to the program^ Moreover, 
they had to be capable of working at high-energy levels. 
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Evaluation of a counselor's perforrnance in the People 
Center was based on the success of his students. Success was 
defined in terms of academic performance and attrition* Criteria 
for e\/aluation of other counselors were less explicit. In 1971 
student evaluations and supervisory reports were the prime 
criteria used in assessing effectiveness* 
Self-Assessments of Co unselin g Effectiveness . 

The People Center contracted with an outside agency to 
conduct an evaluation. The aim was to determine whether the 
program was be:\ng implemented as designed, and to assess its 
effectiveness* The evaluation took place in two phases during 
the spring of 1973, and a report was issued during the summer 
months. It was concluded that the Center had been a significant 
force in assisting stadents to achieve academically and as a 
means of reducing attrition. Measurable evidence^ i,e,, aca- 
demic achievement and attrition^ supported the conclusion that 
the Center made a difference, 1972 open admisaions students 
were compared with 1971 Open Admissions students and 1972 students 
with high school averages between 73 - 76. The data showed 
significant differences in favor of People Center students. The 
Center students' cumulative average in the fall semester was 
significantly higher than either of the two comparision groups. 
Likewise^ the attrition of Center students was lower than either 
of the two comparison groups. 

A second evaluation conducted by another agency at the end 
of the 1974 year showed that retention rates for the People 
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Center group after one^ two and thrGS semQsters eKceeded those 
of all the comparison groups. 

Interview data from the first year evaluation v;ere consisten 
with the statistical data. The overwhelming majority of students 
expressed high regard for counsslors- They v/ere perceived as 
helpful in the areas of curriculum planning^ course scheduling, 
registration, and contact of faculty on behalf of students by 
the counBelors. Faculty also held generally positive attitudes 
toward the Center. 



GRADING SYSTEM AND RETENTION STANDARDS 



This college used the standard (A - F) grading system. 
Compensatory courses were usually graded on a Pass or Incomplete 
basis. Upon consent of the advisor, students were allowed to 
withdraw from a course without penalty up to the ninth week of 



a semester. 



Students who failed to maintain a C average came to the 
attention o£ the Committee on Course and Standing. The Com- 
tnittee had various options it could take. First, it could send 
a letter of warning. Second, it could place the student on pro- 
bation. This would limit the course load of the student to no 
more than 12.5 credit^. Third, the student could loBe matric- 
ulated status. Fourth, the student could be dismissed from the 
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college. Each case was dealt with individually • As a rule, the 
more serious sanctions would occi : only if a atudent failed to 
exhibit improvement, ... , 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURJE RESEARCH 
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We have now described the various ways in which the 
^enteen CUNY campuses responded to the challenge of open 
aamissions, and we have established that there was considerable 
diversity in the programs which they developed. Given these 
findings, a most important question follows i What worked, and 
what did not? were some ways of approaching the open admissions 
task more effective than others? The field work described in 
this report provides a basis for assessment of this question. 

There are eisentially two ways in which to conduct such an 
assessment . First, one could proceed in the manner used frequently 
by accrediting agencies and commissions in the evaluation of pro- 
grams in higher education. In this approach, "experts" with a 
background in the relevant area make reasoned judgments on the 
merits of a program or policy. Many programs in higher education 
«ceive their legitimacy through this process. With reference to 
CUNY one could approach the evaluation question in this way. 

For example, it seems reasonable to assume that compensatory 
courses which provide at least some credit will be more effective 
than those which carry no credit. The basis for this judgment is 
that credit is more likely to generate motivation, and that in- 
creased motivation is more likely to result in increased learning, 

TO cite another example, it appears reason^le that an out- 
reach type of counseling service should have better results than 
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one in which contact with counselors is Largely a matter of 
student initiative. Under the outreach model one might expect 
lower dropout rates, and a higher level of student academic per- 
formance. 

One could go on to make additional evaluative statements 
regarding the effectiveness of other aspects of the open admis- 
sions support services. However, we think this is not the best 
approach. Even though higher education programs for the dis- 
advantaged have been implemented in othejc places, they have never 
been developed on the scale or with the complexity seen in the CUNY 
setting. In short, there is insufficient experience with massive 
compensatory programs in higher education to allow evaluation on 
the basis of precedent, 

Thus, we think that the evaluation of CUNY's open admissions 
support services must be an empirical matter. Campus program 
differences will be analyzed in terms of their independent effects 
upon numerous stuaent outcome variables, such as academic perform- 
ance, retention and graduation rates. 

Initially, we must codify (assign values to) the large number 
of variables which describe open admissions implementation at each 
campus. For example, the variable, "credits for remedial work," 
is composed of three categories which classify what campuses did. 
They offered either full, some or no credit for such work. Values 
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will be assigned to reflect this ordering. Additionally, the 
credit policy could differ, dependinf upon the content area in 
which remediation was offered. Colleges may have offeirefl full 
credit in English, some credit in reading skills, and no credit 
in inathematics. Therefore, three aeparate variables {each with 
three values) are generated. In short, the qualitative o-^ta 
described in this report will be ordered in a way which converts 
them to quantitative values. 

The next task is to search for the prasence of patterns in 
the data. That is, do certain variables tend to be grouped or 
interrelated in specific ways? The question can be answered using 
a computer procedure. If patterns (clusters of variables) are 
discovered, we can then proceed to analyze and scrutinize them 
for any under lyiiig meaning. 

Perhaps a hypothetical iHiiBtration v?iLl be useful, sup- 
pose the analyses show. that the following variables cluster 
together: (D mandatory vs. voluntary placement in coinpensatory 
courses, (2) credit vs. no credit for such courses, (3) outreach 
vs. medical model for counseling services and (4) group vs. dyadic 
counseling. If such a cluster emerged, this would indicate the 
presence of an underlying factor. Inspection of the components 
suggests that the factor has to do with the degree of "nurturance" 
in the attitude of a college toward the open admissions effort. 
A college could be characterized as having a nurturant climate 
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if placement was mandatory if at least some credit wis granted^ 
if there wmm emphasis on an outreach counseling fifort^ and if 
group counseling was used . 

Once clu9te.r8 of variables have beesii Isolated, they can 
then be linked with our existing data on student aoademic per- 
formancs (We note, however, that we shall also link specific pro- 
gram variables,, whether or not we find clmtexsl , The p©r- 
fonriance file contains data on variabloB such as attrition, gra- 
duation, credits earnftd. grade point averageff, and ajcperience in 
remedial courses. Ml of these data have been collected tot 
three freshniar. classes on sernester-by-aemeater basis, covering 
the period from fall, 1970 through spring, Xt75* Mter the col- 
lege program factors have been linked with the individtaal stuaent 
data, we can then proceed to the ultimttte step in the asBesBment: 
We shall, after controlling for differences in the characteristics 
of the individual, students, eKairtine whether the variations among 
eampuses in academic outcomes are attributable to the impact af 
college programs . 

The open admissions policy at the City Unrversity of New York 
is the nation's major experiment in open access higher education. 
A great deal of money has been spent on the prograir., and controversy 
has surrouiided it from the beginning. Even though substantial 
data describing some of the academic outcomes ha^e been prasetit^d 
ever the last few years , very little is known about the underlying 
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reasons for the outcomes . Because we have now assembled a vast 
amount of information on students' backgrounds and attitudes, 
their academic performance^ and^ as presented in this report, 
college responses to the open access policy, we are now in a posi- 
tion to go beyond mere description, Wlieii the final phase of this 
evaluation research has been completed, the analyses shall provide 
more precise identification of the determinants of the observed 
outcQinea of open adraissions. 

These forthcoming analyses will be of interest to the City 
University, but their sigfiificance is not limited to the loeal 
scene. The last thirty years have seen a great expanBion in 
rates off college-going. Indeed, there has been a trend from 
inass toward universal higher education. For this reason, the 
results of this research should have policy implications for the 
national educational community. 
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